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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. UrBaNn, Nov. 3. 
In compliance with the suggestion of 
your Correspondent K. N., I beg leave to 
state, through the medium of your valua- 
ble Miscellany, that I was quite uncon- 
scious of a copy of Junius’s Cedmon, 
with corrections by Lye or Manning, ever 
having had existence, until a few weeks 
ago, when a friend informed me that it 
figured in Thorpe the Bookseller’s Cata- 
logue, accompanied by the assertion that 
the notes to my edition of Ceedmon were 
taken principally from those corrections. 
Perhapsthe ‘‘ well-known Bibliopolist’’ 
will condescend to inform his customers, 
by what chance an assertion so grossly 
false found its way into his Catalogue. 


‘Yours, &c. B. THorre. 


J. M. remarks, ‘‘ The late learned His- 
torian of Greece once asked the writer 
of this note, what he supposed to be the 
object which Cesar had in view in his in- 
vasion of Britain. Some reasons having 
been assigned; ‘ No,’ he said, ‘ that was 
not the cause—his object was to procure 
slaves.’ The other day, while reading 
Cicero’s Epistles, I met with a passage 
which corroborates the truth of the Histo- 
rian’s assertion, viz.—‘ Britannici belli 
exitus exspectatur: constat enim aditus 
insule esse munitos molibus mirificis. 
Etiam illud jam cognitum est, neque 
argenti scripulum esse ullum in illa in- 
sula, neque ullam spem prede, nisi ex 
Mancipiis, ex quibus nullos puto te literis 
aut musicis eruditos exspectare. Lib. Ep. 
4. ep. 16. ad Att. 


C. de R. will be obliged to any Genea- 
logical inquirer for any particulars relative 
to Thomas Burton who lived at Calais in 
the year 1495, and Robert Limington who 
died at Calais in 1512. Also of Richard 
Limington (or Lymington) one of the 
same family, who was living at about the 
same period. 


Can any of the readers of the Gent. 
Mag. oblige a Genealogist withan account 
of the Irish family of Killikelly, who, 
about a century ago, settled in one of the 
West India Islands? Their arms are 
Gules,a tower,supported by two lions ram- 
pant, between three crescents all Argent. 
Crest, an arm in armour hurling a spear, 
Proper. 


ANTIQUARIUS proposes the following 
queries :—‘ What are the arguments in 
favour of Roger Wendover being the au- 
thor of the early part of Matthew Paris, 
Historia Major, viz., to the year 1235 ? 


Is not the account of Richard IJ.’s depo- 
sition attributed to Henry Knyghton, and 
published as his in Twysden’s Decem 
Scriptores, a copy of the Roll of Parlia- 
ment? or is it to be assigned to H. 
Knyghton as its author?—Who was the 
author of the Chronologia, printed in the 
2d vol. of the Decem Scriptores, after 
Thorne’s chronicle ?—Nicolson says, that 
Stubbes (Decem Scriptores) may be fre- 
quently traced to Richard of Hexham: I 
should be glad to be referred to the pas- 
sages.—Who were the writers of the Qua- 
drilogus de Vit. S. Thom. a Becket ?— 
Was Lydgate’s Life of S. Edmund 
ever printed? No. [Harleian MS.7333 
and 2278.) Or Walter of Coventry’s 
Work, or Rudborne’s Historia Minor? 
—Is the B. R. who continued Martin’s 
History of the Kings of England, Bar- 
naby Riche? 


Mr. Samuel Gregory inquires what arms 
were borne by the following Aldermen of 
London: 

Brackley Kennett, Alderman of Corn- 
hill Ward, Lord Mayor 1780—buried at 
Putney 12th May, 1782. 

Robert Peckham, Alderman of Cole- 
man-street Ward, Lord Mayor 1783. 
Resident or bornin Kent. Died Ist July, 
1814—buried at Sutton Vale, near Maid- 
stone, Kent. 

Thomas Sainsbury, Alderman of Bil- 
lingsgate Ward. Resident at Merton, 
Surrey. Lord Mayor 1786. Died at 
New Court House, Devonshire, 17th May, 
1795. 

John Burnell, Alderman of Aldgate 
Ward. Lord Mayor 1787. Died 11th 
Jan. 1790. Buried at White Waltham, 
near Maidenhead, Berks. 

William Pickett, Alderman of Corn- 
hill Ward. Lord Mayor 1789. Died 
17th Dec. 1796. Buried at Stoke New- 
ington. 


We are obliged by the communication 
of Scopa, and his further contributions 
will be acceptable. 


The inquiry of U.U. H. for informa- 
tion respecting the Hippesley family, is 
too general; he should learn what has 
been already published in the Baronetages, 
&c., and then make his inquiries. 


The sonnet of Eronensis is declined. 


We are obliged to defer our Memoirs 
of the late Earl Spencer, Mr. Tilford, 
W. R. Spencer, esq. and some others, 
till next month. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF REV. GEORGE CRABBE. In 8 Vols. 


‘* Ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Musa lyre solers, et cantor Apollo.” 


A POET is generally followed at no very considerable distance by his 
servant the critic ; and, as his rank and fame increase, in the same propor- 
tion is the number of his followers enlarged. Such persons as Scott and 
Byron had a whole clan at their heels for many years ; most of them a sort 
of gentlemen ushers, and persons of very polite behaviour, attached to 
their chiefs, and anxious to point out their excellencies ; while Mr. Keats, 
or Mr. * * * were per force contented with the small services of a 
single attendant. The author of the volumes before us has had his full 
share of critical accompaniment ; and his successive volumes of Poetry 
have for twice ten years served as whetstones to the wit and acuteness of 
many clever and ambitious commentators, not only differing much from each 
other in their various decisions, but even from themselves ;* and shifting 
round the vane of praise or censure, as caprice suggested, or the breath of 
public favour blew. Yet as Mr. Crabbe never suffered severely from the fiery 
darts of the wicked, which were occasionally launched at his poetical fame, 
so we think, on the other hand, that he was never indebted to any modern 
scholiast, any Aristarchus, or Servius, for the rapid and lofty elevation of 
his fame. He was personally unknown to the world of Literature ; he had 
no modern patrons to supply the place of Johnson or of Burke ; he had 
no Mecenas in Albemarle-street, no friendly Sosius in Burlington-street. 
The style and subjects of his earlier Muse were not calculated to delight 
the fastidious saloons of the rich, to satisfy the severe taste of the learned, 
or to win the timid applauses of the fair ; no particular favour was shown 
to his early attempts to mount Parnassus : he did not follow in the class 
of his brother bards, or, by belonging to their school, propitiate their 
favour. 

** Multa Poetarum veniet manus, auyilio que 


Sit mihi, nam multo plures sumus, ac veluti te 
Judice cogemus in hanc concedere turbam.”’ 


Mr. Crabbe derived no enlargement of mind, no extended reach of obser- 
vation, from the diversified views of society and manners which travel af- 
fords ; nor was he conversant with that deep, rich, and refined literature, 
—those ‘ litere exquisite et recondite,—which belong to the scholar ex- 
clusively, and open to him the peculiar mysteries of antiquity, and the 





* Sir Egerton Brydges has said with justice, that ‘ though the critical disquisitions 
on Poetry in the leading Reviews, separately taken, are in many cases written with 
great talent and taste, yet it is impossible to unite them into any uniform or con- 
sistent theory. One writer forgets, and one demolishes, what the first had advanced ; 
not to speak of the same writer changing his critical code, as his taste improves and 
his views enlarge.’ 
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profound and unerring principles of art; and yet by the vigour of his ta- 
lents, and his poetical genius, supported by great industry, activity, and 
observation, working on.his materials with the patience and zeal of an 
artist, he won his way progressively to the,possession of a reputation which 
few of his contemporaries have surpassed, and which no change or caprice 
of public taste can lower or impair. We cannot presume to say how much 
of the poetry of the present day will descend to posterity, and what pro- 
portion of each writer will be preserved from oblivion by the Andersons 
and Chalmers’s of a future age.* But we may confidently assert, that if 
a selection is to be made by a more severe and critical generation, removed 
alike from our prejudices and partialities, from the works of our contem- 
poraries, Mr. Crabbe’s book will be seen sailing down the sacred r:ver of 
Immortality, with as large and full-spread sail, and weighty cargo, as any 
of his rivals.t When he first put in his claim to the ‘ honest fame’ of a 
poet, there were some qualities in his poetry, which were conducive to 
his success, while there were others that seemed for awhile to retard the 
progress of its growth in public favour, and repelled the enthusiastic ap- 
plause which has since decidedly rewarded his’ labours. Of the first kind 
must be mentioned what he derived from the subject and style of his ficti- 
tious narratives. With exceptions too slight to be important, the poetry 
of later days had been employed in works of high imagination, strong emo- 
tion, fanciful story, and rich device. Some on tales of mysterious and 
magical agency, lavish alike in the wildness of the inventions, in the 
profuse and luxuriant imagery and thoughts that accompanied them, and 
in the capricious and gorgeous drapery of language that clothed them. 
Some trusted for success to the daring boldness of their outline,—and 
some to the careful finishing and polish of their execution. Many poems 
also, we will venture to say, of exquisite beauty, of finished taste, and 
sterling merit, appeared, which the public never greeted with any other 
smile than that of contempt,{ or at best passed them over with coolness 
and indifference. From whatever cause it may have proceeded, it was 
evident that the poet and the public were not in harmony; that ‘ the 
maker’ was not thinking in the spirit of his age ; that he had outrun it, or 
diverged from it, and that he must be content to be understood and ad- 





* ‘ Posterity will hang with rapture on the half of Campbell,—the fourth part of 
Byron, the sixth of Scott, the scattered tithes of Crabbe, and the three per cent. of 
Southey,’’ &c. So said the Edinburgh Review of 1819 ; what would they say in 1834? 

+ Of Mr. Crabbe’s early poetry, ‘ The Village’ is far superior in poetic vigour and 
effect to the ‘Library’ or ‘ Newspaper.’ The cause, we conceive, is to be found in the 
poet’s early habits of observation, his knowledge of the humble walks of life, and his 
interest in the occupations and scenes of the society around him; while his deficiency 
in book-learning in the one case, and his recluse and private life, and consequent 
want of familiar acquaintance with the world, in the other, rendered his two later 
poems comparatively flat and feeble. The ‘ Parish Register’ was a surprising im- 
provement on the former poems ; in variety of incident, liveliness of detail, and dra- 
matic power in representing the passions, as well as in a better style of versification. 
The ‘ Borough’ is on the whole inferior. There is more description and reflection, 
and less of well-drawn character and well-arranged story. The description of the 
religious sects is too long; but it improves much in the latter part; and there are 
some well-conceived portraits, among which ‘ Blaney,’ and the ‘ Parish Clerk,’ are 
conspicuous. With the latter person we are well acquainted. Old Jasper’s picture 
is drawn alike with fidelity and force. 

~ See some excellent observations on the causes of public favour being withheld 
from persons of high poetical merit and granted to the Mediocrists, in Mr. Southey’s 
Review of Sayer’s Works, Quarterly Review, No. Lxix. p. 185. 











ee 
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mired by a few great and congenial minds. Shall we venture to say that 
some of our honoured Laureate’s fine epic poems (as we must call them, 
against his will,) thus languished for years unpraised and unsold? Of this 
class also were the higher and more imaginative creations of Mr. Cole- 
ridge, woven from Apollo’s own mantle, as ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ and 
Christabel ; and examples from Mr. Wordsworth would extend through 
half the volumes, which had the singular good fortune to be sneered at 
and despised by the half-learned and the dull, and of being loved and 
cherished by every son and daughter of Genius.* While our poets were 
thus calmly waiting for the future meed of fame, so ignorantly or inju- 
riously withheld, and were dwelling aloft in their ideal worlds, delight- 
ing themselves with their splendid fictions, with tales of love and arms, 
and gentle knights and scornful beauties ; with the magicians and dwarfs, 
and gnomes and genii, the spirits of the mountain, and the maidens of the 
sea; with lofty stories of northern chivalry like Scott, or descriptions 
of oriental magnificence and voluptuousness, like Moore ; or framing wild 
and perilous adventures for melancholy heroines, misanthropic pirates, and 
sentimental pages, like Byron ; or adding new wings to the old fabric of 
pagan mythology, like Keats ; or wasting the most splendid and harmo- 
nious versification and luxurious fullness of imagery on untractable and 
revolting subjects, like Shelley ;—Mr Crabbe stept in with an attempt 
to excite interest in themes far more humble, familiar, and domestic. 
The other poets were weaving their rich and florid tapestry, and embroi- 
dering their costly arras with purple colours and threads of gold; Mr. 
Crabbe took a plain ground-work for his subject, and spoke in ‘ the lan- 
guage of the heart.’ He trusted to the fidelity of his narrative, and to 
the dramatic developement of his passions and characters: in fact, to his 
sympathy with nature. He did not go to the palace of the Caliph, or the 
harem of the Sultan, to the land of the citron or the palm, to the den of 
the Greek pirate, or the seraglio of the Turkish Pasha, for subjects which 
were to excite interest, and kindle passion: but he sought them in the 
common life around him, in the cottages and hamlets of his own county 
and neighbourhood, in the occupations and details, the joys and distresses, 
the virtues and the crimes, the smiles and the tears of the humblest ranks, 
and the most depressed and despised society, ‘ men cruel, sensual, selfish, 
cold.’ ‘Those who felt no interest in the distresses and disappointments 
of an Arabian princess, or ‘ the loathed melancholy’ of an Albanian pirate, 
were moved by the description of sorrows that flowed from congenial 
sources, and sympathized in the events of a life that was formed in a mo- 
del like their own. ‘To this may be added the charm that belongs to nar- 
ration of events, to well-imagined incidents, and the details of personal 
history. Those who could not reach the high abstractions and fine ima- 
gination of Mr. Campbell’s poetry, or whose sensibility was not delicate 
or refined enough. to delight in the exquisite taste and gem-like finish of 





* The late Sir James Mackintosh was the author of some of the best written reviews 
of modern poems ; distinguished alike by their fine critical discrimination, their phi- 
losophical taste, and the elegance and beauty of their language. Indulgent indeed 
he invariably was in his observations on the productions of genius ; but that kind- 
ness and liberality never clouded the keenness of his sagacity, nor impaired the justice 
of his decisions. There are some incidental observations on Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poetry in the Edinburgh Review, which we believe to be by him; and which give us 


this opportunity of offering our humble testimony to his merit as a philosophical 
critic. 
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Mr. Rogers's ‘ cameos ;’ could yet feel their curiosity awakened, and their 
passions interested, their pity moved, or their indignation aroused, by the 
adventures and histories which Mr. Crabbe’s genius spread before them, 
as the twin-figures of Hope and Fear drew back the curtain, where the 
creatures of the poet’s brain were engaged in pursuing their various and 
fearful destinies, and fulfilling their stern inexorable fates. 





Estuat ingens 
Imo in corde pudor, mixtoque insania luctu 
Et furiis agitatus amor, et conscia virtus. 


It is perhaps true, that two poets had preceded Mr. Crabbe at no great 
distance of time, who had as it were gradually prepared the public mind 
to sympathize with the familiar scenes, the humble occupations, the ordi- 
nary feelings, and the petty joys and distresses of village life ; * and so far 
they possessed a claim to the merit of having enlarged the boundaries of 
the empire of poeti¢ fiction, and restored her lost but lawful posses- 
sions ; but Cowper, who was one to whom we allude, had a feminine ten- 
derness of disposition, a refined and nervous temperament, and a highly 
excited moral and religious feeling, which would have shrunk with aver- 
sion and disgust from scenes which Crabbe dared and delighted to pour- 
tray ; and Goldsmith never would have possessed patience or skill to col- 
lect the rich materials, which, duly arranged and worked up, form the fine 
and masterly groups of Mr. Crabbe'ss painting. Beautiful as is the poetry 
of Goldsmith, and delicate and delightful the breath of that soft and 
pensive melancholy that harmonizes the whole, yet even in his tenderest 
reflections we feel that we are rather sympathizing with the poet himself, 
than with the subjects of his poetry ; that we do not weep over distresses 
which we believe existed only in the poet's conception, or are at least 
much exaggerated in his descriptions ; that we do not join in his lamenta- 
tion over the decay of a system and state of society, which could no more 
exist, than the golden pictures of pastoral simplicity and happiness ; and 
through the enchanted veil of his poetry, we catch constant glimpses of 
the unfinished and imperfect argument behind.t 

But we have said that there were also qualities connected with Mr. 
Crabbe’s poetical system, which were at first unfavourable to its recep- 
tion, and which may in some measure affect it even at the present day. 
We allude to his materials being so largely collected from the coarse and 
repulsive realities of common life, seen in its most degrading and unfavour- 
able form ; and from the fabric of his tales being formed of the unmodified 
passions, the wild delusions, the paltry jealousies and mean repinings, the 
loathsome crimes, the brutal sensuality, and the hardened selfishness of 
the ignorant and poor. Some readers might be repelled from scenes like 
these, so powerfully pourtrayed, by delicacy of taste ; and some by sensi- 
tiveness of feeling. ‘lhe poetic pleasure would to them be lost in the real 





* In dramatic poetry, George Lillo has the claim of transferring sympathy from 
heroes and kings to subjects of common and familiar life, to merchants and ’prentice- 
boys, distressed gentlemen, and unfortunate ladies. 

t+ Goldsmith lamented that in his time ‘it was not as of old,’ ‘ when every rood of 
ground maintained its man ;’ he also enlarges on the evil and cruelty of emigration. 
We should like to know, under his own argument, how many men this same rood of 
ground would have to maintain at the present day ; and as he would prohibit com- 
merce, in what state of comfort, or with what advantages, those ‘ rude forefathers of 
the hamlet’ would now be living. 
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and positive pain. How much the selection of such subjects acted against 
him ; how mistaken his theory was called, and how misguided his judg- 
ment, some leading publications of the day, if looked back to, will clearly 
show. Time, however, has much softened the severity of this early judg- 
ment ; and in his later volumes Mr. Crabbe has risen in his descriptions 
more to the middle walks of life, and has escaped from the whirlwinds of 
passion and crime to regions of suffering more modified and mild, to more 
mixed and general views of life, to more familiar subjects of interest, and 
a more social spirit of observation; he has found ample scope for his 
powers of pathos and reflection in pictures which awake universal sympathy 
and pity ; of the blossoms of youth and beauty drooping untasted and un- 
known ; of the sickness of the heart from hopes too long deferred ; of 
misplaced affections, and unrequited tenderness, and unfortunate love. 
Though it must be allowed that there is much which to the most favour- 
able mind will give disgust and pain, in Mr. Crabbe’s anatomical plates of 
the human heart ; though with a stern and unrelenting hand he has some- 
times swept away all the bright creations of Fancy’s loom, dispelled the 
magic illusions and charms which Poetry had long delighted to cast over 
the naked and repulsive realities of life, and shown in their hideous and 
true forms, the cruel, the cowardly, and the false ;—yet there is in the 
vigour of his genius, in the fidelity of his representations, in the force, the 
fullness, the spirit of his details, in the grouping of his characters, in the 
weight and wisdom of his sentiments, enough to compensate for many 
defects ; while what Mr. Wordsworth calls the great and simple affections, 
the elementary feelings, and the essential passions, are all at his command. 
One thing is certain, that the force and truth of Mr. Crabbe’s delineations 
must be owing to the unusual keenness of his observation, and the un- 
wearied industry of his research. Thus he collected all the minute parti- 
culars of the subjects he described, grouped every circumstance with phi- 
losophical skill, and then surrounded them with that richness of accompa- 
niment and representation, that gave to truth and reality their fullness of 
effect. He is an artist perfect in his line, a painter of nature. In no 
instance can he be detected slurring over a part of a subject from inability 
to fill up the details ; he is never ignorant, fantastic, or superficial. One 
perceives at once, that his touch is that of a person who feels himself 
master of his subject. One can distinguish what he draws from books, 
and what from nature and life ; and that when he called, like Hamlet, for 
his tablets to inscribe his thoughts, it was not in his study alone that he 
found it meet to put down his thoughts. Look at the Pastorals of Philips 
or of Pope, or of any other of the wits of the day. The first thing you 
find is, that every thing is false,—false descriptions, false imagery, false 
thoughts, false situations ; that the poet had no truth to delineate, no facts 
to work from, no nature to copy, no experience to direct ; that there never 
were such people, such situations, or such scenes. Therefore all is fan- 
tastic, and inconsistent, and incongruous, all paint and varnish and tinsel. 
‘ The shepherds are all embroidered, and acquit themselves in a ball better 
than our English dancing-masters.* I have seen a couple of Rivers appear 





* With what humour a witty writer (Pope?) has described the character of these 
modern Arcadians. ‘‘ In looking over some English Pastorals a few days ago, I pe- 
rused at least fifty lean flocks, and reckoned up a hundred left-handed ravens, besides 
blasted oaks, withering meadows, and weeping deities. Indeed, most of the occa- 
sional. Pastorals we have are built on the same plan. A shepherd asks his fellow why 
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in red stockings, and Alpheus, instead of having his head covered with 
sedges and bullrushes, making love in a fair full-bottomed periwig, and a 
plume of feathers,’ But our Suffolk poet is a very different workman, 
The boors of Teniers and Ostade are not more true to nature than Crabbe’s 
fishermen and smugglers. They are the identical persons whom the poet’s 
eye and mind saw, and whose images he reflected in his poetic mirror to 
his readers; while both in the painter and the poet, the particular indi- 
vidual described, is in fact a finely embodied abstraction of his whole class, 
with all his distinguishing peculiarities brought fully into view. To these 
poetical excellencies, Mr. Crabbe adds a dry caustic kind of humour, ap- 
pearing Proteus-like in the different forms of a gibe or a pun, (some- 
times sadly out of place! ‘ Punica se quantis attollit gloria rebus !") or sly 
and pointed raillery and ridicule: and when he pleases—alas! far too 
seldom—he can rise to strains exquisitely touching and refined; he can 
sweep the strings of the lyre with a master’s hand, and pour forth verses 
as tender and as graceful as the lost Simonides. Of his versification, it 
is seldom ‘ ofa higher mood.’ It is not formed on any refined principles of 
art, nor modelled after any eminent authority, but it is germane to the 
matter ; it is pitched in a key that harmonizes with the subject, and suf- 
ficiently good to satisfy the taste. Many verses filled with sense and ob- 
servation, are condensed into close expression, vigorous and sinewy in their 
structure, yet natural and harmonious, Sometimes he approaches the 
easy and negligent graces of Goldsmith, sometimes affects the smart con- 
ciseness and pregnant brevity of Pope, and sometimes the intentional 
ruggedness of Cowper, Occasionally, his lines are slovenly, inharmonious, 
and tame, with unpardonable elisions, quaint expressions, and defective 
rhymes ; while very seldom does Mr. Crabbe delight us with specimens 
of that fine musical rhythm, those enchanting cadences, that flowing me- 
lody, those graceful idioms, and those exquisite touches of finished elegance, 
which we meet with in our best poets, from Dryden to Rogers. Still, in 
his least successful parts, there is nothing false, tawdry, or affected ; no 
Della Crusca ornaments or gilding, or frippery ; no second-hand thoughts, 
no indistinct images, and vague dreaming words. We may blame his neg- 
ligence, and sometimes dislike his vulgarity ; but we confess his truth and 
power. When he speaks, we feel it is Nature herself, who 





effert animi motus, interprete lingua. 


But in this very truth and absolute fidelity of imitation, so distinguishable 
in Mr. Crabbe’s poetry, may be found perhaps the cause why its merit has 
not gained universal consent. The world which he describes, is a world 
to the higher ranks of society, we grieve to say, almost unknown. The 
squalid habits of the poor, the abodes of want, profligacy, and disease ; the 
petty arts of the mean, and the shuffling stratagems of the cunning ; the 
severe denials, and unrelenting parsimony of the needy ; the boisterous 
joys and disgusting carousals of the ‘ rude waissailers ;’ the hopes and fears, 
the plans and employments and occupations of common life are things 





he is so pale, if his favourite sheep has strayed, if his pipe be broken, or his Phyllis 
unkind? He answers, none of these misfortunes have befallen him, but one much 
greater, for Damon (or sometimes the god Pan) is dead. This immediately causes 
the other to make complaints, and call upon the silver streams to join his lamenta- 
tion. While he goes on, his friend interrupts him, and tells him that Damon lives, 
and shows him a track of light in the sky to confirm it, and invites him to his cave, 
to chesnuts and cheese,’’ &c. 
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which seldom fall within the scope of their observation, or become familiar 
subjects of meditation. To those whose eyes have been used to glide along 
the fine and delicate threads of polished life, all below is coarse, repul- 
sive, and disagreeable ; their sympathies have seldom been turned into 
that channel. Now we are quite sure that, without descending into the 
sordid details of the poor-house, or road-side tavern, or the hospital, or 
absolutely mixing with the ‘ feces Romuli,’ the more we partake of Mr. 
Crabbe’s intimate knowledge of the people whom he described, the more 
strongly we shall appreciate the force and truth of his delineations, and 
feel the spirit of his tragic pencil ; and as a philosophical critic says, that 
to understand Sophocles, we must study him beside the statues of Lao- 
coon and Niobe ; so we say, to do justice to Mr. Crabbe, and to receive 
due delight ourselves, we must not refuse to possess some acquaintance 
with the neglected and forlorn community which he describes. As the 
inspirations of the Bard of Greece may kindle in our breasts a brighter 
flame, by the mountains of Pindus, or the forests that wave along the 
steeps of Delphi, so may the Poet of Suffolk throw ‘ the arrows’ of his 
poetic flame more deeply in our minds amid the congenial scenes of his 
humble nature ; while musing in the solitary vale of Slaugkdon, or strolling, 
as we lately found ourselves, in these calm autumnal days, upon the beach 
of Aldborough, seeing nothing but the vacant fisherman gazing on the 
distant sail in the horizon, and only hearing the sound of the slow and 
sullen wave, as it broke upon that inhospitable shore. 

We must now hasten to the volume which has suggested the preceding 
reflections. Mr. Crabbe, in a letter written shortly before his death 
mentioned the pieces in it as fully prepared for the press ; and the judg- 
ment of his friends seems to have considered them as possessing the 
general merits of his former works. ‘Though not so uniformly polished 
as some of his previous performances, these posthumous essays will still 
be found to preserve the same characteristics on which his reputation had 
been established. Much of the same quiet humour, and keen observa- 
tion, the same bright and vivid description, the same unobtrusive pathos, 
the same prevailing reverence for moral truth and rational religion, and, 
in a word, not a few things which the world would not willingly let die.” 

The first poem we meet with is called ‘ Silford Hall, or the Happy 
Day.’ It is supposed to be suggested by the Poet’s recollection of his 
own boyish visits, when the apprentice of an apothecary, to Cheveley. 
There is no attempt in it to move the passions, and no extraordinary inci- 
dents to arouse the curiosity. The merit of the piece is in the truth and 
reality of the description, in the happy combination of incidents, in the 
elegance of the reflections, and in the harmonious effect produced by the 
succession of various gentle feelings and pleasing impressions ; in short, in 
the elegance of the execution. A poem consisting of such materials, affords 
delight by the very tranquillity and repose of the subject. The following 
lines describe the effect of the chapel of a great mansion on the son of a 
village schoolmaster : 


The matron kindly to the boy replied, 
‘ Just in my promise, I will be thy guide.’ 
Then to the Chapel mov’d the friendly pair, 
And well for Peter that his guide was there. 
Dim, silent, solemn, was the scene,—he felt 
The cedar’s power, that so unearthly smelt ; 
And then the stain’d, dark, narrow windows threw 
Strange partial beams on pulpit, desk, and pew. 
Gent. Mac. Vot. II. 4C 
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Upon the altar, glorious to behold, 

Stood a vast pair of candlesticks of gold, 

With candles tall and large, and fine and white, 
Such as the halls of giant kings would light. 
There was an organ too, but now unseen, 

A long black curtain serv’d it for a screen ; 

Not so the clock, that both by night and day 
Click’d the short moments as they pass’d away. 
‘ Is this a Church, and does the parson read, 
(Said Peter) here? I mean a Church indeed.’ 
* Indeed it is, or as a Church is us’d,’ 

Was the reply, and Peter deeply mus’d, 

Not without awe,—his sadness to dispel, 

They sought the gallery, and then all was well.* 


The next story, the Family of Love, is in Mr. Crabbe’s best style. A 
Captain Elliot, who had passed his life abroad, comes unexpectedly, and 
settles in a country village. Affable to all, he shows a particular attention 
to a family called Dyson. “ The Dysons were a family of friends.” The 
different tempers and characters of the four brothers and sisters are well 
drawn ; and the manner in which selfishness and cunning start up in the 
bosom of each, as soon as Captain Elliot has confessed himself the friend 
of their wealthy and absent uncle. They all come separately to him, 
urging of course their individual wants with equal cupidity and meanness. 
We will give the speech of the maiden sisters. 


Dear Captain Elliot, how your friends you read! 
We are a loving family indeed, 

Left in the world each other’s aid to be, 

And join to raise a fallen family. 

Oh ! little thought we there was one so near, 
And one so distant, to us all so dear. 

All, all alike !—he cannot know, dear man ! 
Who needs him most, as one among us can— 
One who can all our wants distinctly view, 

And tell him fairly what was just to do. 

But you, dear Captain Elliot, as his friend, 

As ours, no doubt will your assistance lend. 

Not for the world would I my brothers blame, 
Good men they are !—’twas not for that I came, 
No! did they guess what shifts I make, the grief 
That I sustain, they’d fly to my relief ; 

But I am proud as poor. I cannot plead 

My cause with them, nor show how much I need. 
But to my uncle’s friend it is no shame, 

Nor have I fear, to seem the thing I am; 

My humble pittance life’s mere need supplies, 
But all indulgence, all beyond denies ; 

I aid no pauper, I myself am poor, 

I cannot help the beggar at my door, 

I from my scanty table send no meat, 

Cook’d and re-cook’d is every joint I eat. 

At Church a Sermon begs our help—I stop 

And drop a tear—nought else have I to drop, 
But pass the outstretched plate with sorrow by, 
And my sad heart this kind relief deny. 





* Perhaps the only point in this story, of which we can doubt the propriety and 
truth, is that when the housekeeper moralizes on the variety of the pursuits and 
sports of the wealthy and great—of her master—we should say that persons of her 
class (very respectable no doubt) are but too apt to sympathise with and admire the 
pursuits and pastimes of the great,—even those perhaps not quite blameless: but 
Mr. Crabbe, in his search for characters, may have stumbled on a very moral Duenna. 
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My dress—I strive with all my maiden skill 

To make it pass, but ’tis disgraceful still. 

Yet from all others I my wants conceal, 

Oh! Captain Elliot, there are few that feel ; 

But did that rich and worthy uncle know 

What you, dear Sir, will in your kindness show, 

He would his friendly aid with generous hand bestow. 
Good men my brothers both, and both are raised 
Far above want,—the Power that gave be praised ! 
My sister’s jointure, if not ample, gives 

All she can need who as a lady lives, 

But I, unaided, may through all my years 

Endure these ills. Forgive these foolish tears,’”’ &c. 


“ The Equal Marriage ”’ is clear and spirited, and the mutual reproaches 
of the disenchanted pair, as soon as the veil of the imagination has been 
torn away, and the false fires of a foolish love extinguished, are truly ima- 
gined and described. 


Still they can speak—and ’tis some comfort still, 
That each can vex the other when they will. 
Words half in jest, to words in earnest led, 

And these the earnest, angry passions fed, 

Till all was fierce reproach, and peace for ever fled. 
‘ And so you own it,—own it to my face! 

Your love is banish’d,—infamous and base.’ 

‘ Madam I lov’d you truly, while I deemed 

You were the truthful being whom you seemed, 
But when I see your native temper rise 

Above control, and break thro’ all disguise, 
Casting it off, as serpents do their skin, 

And showing all the folds of vice within, 

What see I then to love? was I in love with Sin ?” 
‘ So may I think, and you may feel it too, 

A loving couple, Sir, were Sin and you. 

Whence all this anger? is it that you find 

You cannot always make a woman blind ? 

You talk of falsehood and disguise—talk on! 

But all my trust and confidence are gone! 
Remember you, with what a serious air 

You talked of love, as if you were at prayer. 
‘You spoke of home-born comforts, quiet, ease, 
And the pure pleasure that must always please, 
With an assum’d and sentimental air 

Smiting your breast and acting like a player ; 
Then your life’s comfort, and your holy joys,— 
Holy forsooth !—and your sweet girls and boys, 
How you would train them—all this farce review 
And then, Sir, talk of being just and true.’ 

‘ Madam, your sex expects that ours should lie 
The simple creatures know it, and comply. 

You hate the truth—there’s nothing you despise 
Like a plain man, who spurns your vanities. 

Are you not early taught your prey to catch ? 
When your Mamas pronounce—‘ a proper match.’ 
What said your own? ‘ Do daughter, curb your tongue 
And you may win him, for the man is young ; 
But if he views you as ourselves—good bye 

To speculation—he will never try, &c.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the wife, ‘ admit this nonsense true, 
A mighty prize she gains, in catching you; 

For my part, Sir, I most sincerely wish 

My landing net had miss’d my precious fish.’ 

* Would that it had—or I had wisely lent 

An ear to those who said I should repent !’ 
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. Hold, Sir, at least my reputation spare, 
And add another falsehood if you dare,’* &c. 


The tale of Rachael possesses no novelty of incident. ‘ It’s an old tale, 
and often told,’ of an absent lover and a faithful mistress ; but the descrip- 
tion of the effect of the sudden appearance and as sudden departure of the 
lover, after a long absence, on a mind broken, wearied, and misled, is 
finely painted, and the following lines are unsurpassed for their melancholy 
truth and beauty : 


He tried to sooth her, but retired afraid 

T’ approach, and left her to return for aid. 

None came! and Rachel in the morn was found 
Turning her wheel without its spindles round, 

With household look of care, low singing to the sound. 


Parts of the story of “ Villars" are good in the execution, but it is not 
an agreeable picture ; and we think that neither the morality, the delicacy, 
nor the feeling of the author, would approve or applaud a husband who 
takes to his bosom a wife who had been living in adulterous estrangement, 
and who at last is forcibly and unwillingly separated from her guilty para- 
mour. This is not the only tale in Mr. Crabbe’s works, where a false 
humanity triumphs over all honour, and a sense of justice connected with 
every pure and tender emotion, and virtuous principle, and honourable 
feeling. It may do very well in a German play, but we did not expect 
to find it in Mr. Crabbe’s poems. The guilt is unfortunately such, as 
nothing on earth can expiate without lowering the moral purity of the feel- 
ing that pardons. Forgiveness must be sought elsewhere, and may be 
obtained ; but here, to use the words of Young, 


If I forgive, the world will call me kind : 
If I receive her in my arms again, 
The world will call me very—very kind. 


The “ Ancient Mansion” ¢ is well described, the accompaniments judi- 
ciously chosen, and the description conveyed in some of Mr. Crabbe’s best 
yersification. We can only afford room for the latter part. 


Here I behold no puny works of art, 

None give me reasons why these views ignpart 
Such charm to fill the mind, such joy to sooth the heart. 
These very pinnacles and towers small, 

And windows dim, have beauty in them all. 

How stately stand yon pines upon the hill, 

How soft the murmurs of that living rill, 

And o’er the park’s tall paling, scarcely higher, 
Peeps the low Church, and shows the modest spire. 
Unnumbered violets on these banks appear, 

And all the first-born beauties of the year. 

‘The grey-green blossoms of the willows bring 

The large wild bees upon the labouring wing ; 





* In this tale the last line is defective in metre, whether designedly or not we can- 
not say, 


Oh! happy, happy, happy pair! both sought 
Both seeking—catching both—and caught. 

+ The ancient mansion reminds us, that the artist who has given a plate of Mr. 
Crabbe’s house at Parham, in Vol. III. has made a complete mistake, and drawn a 
house in which Mr. Crabbe never lived; he has in fact given Parham Hall instead 
of Parham Lodge! It certainly is far the more picturesque mansion ; and hence pro- 
bably was preferred. 
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Then comes the summer with augmented pride, 
Whose pure small streams along the valleys glide. 
Her richer Flora their brief charms display, 
And as the fruit advances, fall away. 

Then shall th’ autumnal yellow clothe the leaf, 
What time the reaper binds the burden’d sheaf. 
Then silent groves denote the dying year, 

The morning frost and noontide gossamer. 

And all be silent in the scene around, 

All save the distant sea’s uncertain sound. 

Or here and there the gun, whose loud report 
Proclaims to man that Death is but his sport. 
And then the wintry winds begin to blow, 
Then fall the flaky stars of gathering snow. 
When on the thorn, the ripening sloe, yet blue, 
Takes the bright varnish of the morning dew ; 
The aged moss grows brittle on the pale, 

The dry boughs splinter in the windy gale, 
And every changing season of the year 

Stamps on the scene its English charaeter,* 


In the “‘ Wife and the Widow,” the concluding verses are neatly and 
forcibly expressed (p. 199), as is also the character of the frivolous and 
foolish Belinda Waters, who after coquetting long, at last marries a poor 
surgeon's mate, and suffers accordingly. 


She wonders much—as why they live so ill, 
Why the rude butcher brings his weekly bill ; 
She wonders why that baker will not trust, 

And says—most truly says—indeed he must ; 
She wonders where her former friends are gone ; 
And thus from day to day she wonders on. 
Howe’er she can—she dresses gaily yet, 

And then she wonders how they came in debt ; 
Her husband loves her—and in accent mild 
Answers and treats her like a fretted child ; 

But when he, ruffled, makes severe replies, 

And seems unhappy—then she pouts and cries, 
She wonders when she’ll die. She faints, but never dies. 


‘* Danvers and Rayner” is a good story of a purse-proud parvenu ; and 
the disenchantment of the lover at the end, is told with humour, though it 
is too long for us to give. ‘“ Master William, or Lad's Love,” is of the same 
kind, where a quixotic and romantic youth falls in love with the gardener's 
niece ; and his fancy invests her with such perfections as to make him even 
hesitate in venturing to declare his love. The dream is sadly broken in 
pieces by a sudden disclosure, abruptly made, that she is going to be 
married to the Footman. 


Who takes her arm? and oh! what villain dares 
To press those lips? not e’en her lips he spares. 
Nay she herself, the Fanny, the divine, 

Lip to his lip can wickedly incline. 

The lad, unnerv’d by horror, with an air 

Of wonder quits her arm and looks despair. 

Nor will proceed—oh, no! he must return, 

Tho’ his drown’d sight cannot the path discern, &c. 





* In the Tales of the Hall (Book iv.), in the adventures of Richard, is a very 
elegant and just description of Autumn in the country, beginning 
It was a fair, and mild autumnal sky, 
And earth’s ripe treasures met the admiring eye, &c.—Vol. VI. p. 71. 
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‘ Come, Master William, come Sir, let us on, 
What can you fear? you’re not afraid of John. 
What ails our youngster?’ quoth the burly swain 
Six feet in height, but he inquires in vain. 
William, in deep resentment, scans the frame 
Of the fond giant, and abhors his name, 

Thinks him a demon of the infernal brood, 

And longs to shed his most pernicious blood. 
Again the monster spake in thoughtless joy, 

‘ We shall be married soon, my pretty boy ! 
And dwell in Madam’s cottage—where you’ll see 
The strawberry bed and cherries on the tree.’ 
Back to his home in silent scorn return’d 

The indignant boy, and all endearment spurn’d. 


“The Will” is excellent, natural in its design, and well finished in its 
detail, but perhaps falling off a little towards the end; and the story of 
“The Cousins” adwnirably delineates the unsuspecting and disinterested 
feelings of a young woman, and her all-confiding lover ; and the cold cal- 
culating selfishness, duplicity, and hardheartedness of a treacherous, 
worldy-minded man. 

And thus at length we are arrived at the end of this pleasing 
and clever volume, which the editors judged rightly in giving to the 
public. Of Mr. Crabbe’s former fame it has in no manner impaired the 
lustre ; while to the public it has afforded a few more hours of innocent 
gratification. If compared to his former productions, a critical and 
curious eye may perhaps detect in some cases a feebleness of execution, 
and an incompleteness of design :—may find the colouring of a fainter 
hue, and some few of the tales deficient in power and spirit—but we can- 
not see that the best of them are at all below the level of Mr. Crabbe's 
general power of writing. We have not, it is true, those tempestuous 
descriptions of his earlier scenes ; the terrific and heart-rending descrip- 
tions that are to be found in Ellen Orford, or in that half-deemon and half- 
brute Peter Grimes, or in the Prisons; but in these perhaps the tragic 
distress has not been sufficiently softened and subdued by the ideal and 
poetical, which ought always to maintain their elevated dominion over the 
violence of passion, while the reason and the taste are to be satisfied even 
among the most engrossing and painful impressions. We have alluded 
before to those earlier paintings by our great artist, of debased humanity, 
where the whole soul has become diseasd by crime; the moral nature 
disappeared in dark perspective behind the savage and sensual; and 
where the gloom and blackness that brooded over it, were only occasionally 
broken through by the electric fires of the unhallowed and ungovernable 
will. There are, too, the not less affecting scenes of a heart withering 
away in an uncongenial atmosphere, and in defenceless misery ; where a 
long and fatal sorrow, grown up from early emotions, and youthful feelings, 
and modest and delicate desires, is first seen by a few sunny tears and 
tender alarms, and timid hopes; afterwards in patient resignation, and 
silent suffering, and virgin pride; then, as blow followed blow, and a fresh 
tide of calamity rushed in e’er the former had ebbed away, the progress 
of misery is beheld gradually increasing in power, and growing sterner in 
feature, unfortunately mastering all other passions and feelings, till it gains 
entire possession of every faculty, banishing even hope itself, and making 
its habitation the receptacle of thoughts and images more forlorn and 
fearful than the grave. There is a life, alas!—thrice happy they who 
know not of it—that is said to resemble one single—one endless sigh ! 
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Sueh were the masterly productions of Mr. Crabbe’s muse, in the ful- 
ness of his strength, and when his genius was in its meridian power and 
heat. The present Tales belong rather to the subdued and chastened 
fancy which shed a mild gleam on the evening of his poetical life. They 
hold, as it were, a middle place between the deeply tragic and the ludicrous ; 
serious some, some pathetic, and some almost conversational and familiar. 
Yet they exhibit the same knowledge of the human heart ; the same pro- 
found view—‘ of the life of nature and her mysterious springs,” —the in- 
consistencies of disappointed passion, and the wanderings of a misguided 
and distressed mind; the same picturesque situations; the same power 
of collecting all the impressions in one focus to bear with the greatest. 
effect ; the same fine harmonies and contrasts, colours delicate or strong, 
allusions playful or pathetic, grave or gay ; the same discrimination and 
selection of facts, images and illustrations ; with the same occasional super- 
fluity of detail, weakness of expression, and tameness of versification. 





GEOLOGY NOT SUBVERSIVE OF DIVINE REVELATION. 





Mr. Ursan, Gray’s Inn. 

ON some points I readily agree 
with your reviewer in his critique on 
the Rev. H. Coles’ ‘‘ Popular Geology 
subversive of Divine Revelation,” in 
your Sept. number, p. 283. ; fully in- 
deed, in his general negative to that 
proposition ; but I cannot but think, 
that in detracting from the inspiration 
of the Book of Genesis, in support of 
his argument, he has advanced a posi- 
tion at once erroneous, and dangerous 
to the cause of revealed religion. Your 
reviewer, if I understand the end of 
his argument rightly, admits that 
Moses, from oral tradition, and vari- 
ous writings of others, compiled an 
account of the creation, which he did 
not himself clearly understand, and 
which the progress of science now 
shews to our senses and understand- 
ings, was not entirely true. Can any 
cne coolly advance this of the man 
who conversed with God, and was the 
medium through which God commu- 
nicated to his peculiar people the 
Jews, his laws and commandments? 
who, in the power of the Almighty 
defied the sublunary power and malice 
of the Egyptian Tyrant, and forced 
his people from his unwilling grasp 
by the most awful and tremendous 
miracles, and was the ruler and law- 
giver of that people for so many years, 
under the immediate guidance and 
personal dictation of the Almighty ? 

Whether Moses had the account of 


the creation immediately revealed to 
himself, (which, from his frequent 
communion with God, is most proba- 
ble) or derived it from those to whom 
it had been revealed, is, perhaps, not 
very material, but Moses was not 
likely to write from slight or incon- 
siderable information, still less from 
guess. The account of the creation, 
(slight as it is, though perhaps suf- 
ficiently full for the comprehension of 
mankind at the time it was written,) 
must have been the subject of Revela- 
tion, because man was the last work 
of the creation, and could of course 
know nothing of what passed before 
Adam existed, but from Revelation. 
If we may doubt any part of Moses’ 
account of the creation, we may also 
doubt his information that, “< in the 
beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” 

Now, believing, as I do implicitly, 
in the inspiration of the Mosaic ac- 
count, 1 apprehend that the best and 
truest way of supporting the converse 
of Mr. Coles’s proposition, is, to shew 
that popular geology is not only con- 
sistent with, but supported by that ac- 
count of the creation; which I now 
propose to do by an examination of 
the first Chapter of Genesis. 

It was immaterial to the principal 
end of the writings of Moses, (the 
knowledge of the true God, and his 
laws) whether the world was created 
in six days, or whether the Almighty 
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left each stage of the creation for a 
certain number of ages, to ripen and 
adapt itself for the next stage, and 
finally for the use of man, in what we 
are accustomed to call the course of 
nature. In order that mankind should 
be assured that God was the author 
and creator of the universe, and all 
that it contains, he mentions the fact 
of the creation, with very slight and 
few particulars certainly, but few as 
they are, and perhaps vague, we are 
bound, (if we acknowledge the au- 
thority of the sacred Scriptures,) to 
believe that every part is strictly true 
when rightly understood. Although 
“‘the Biblical composers” may have 
expressed themselves ‘‘ in the lan- 
guage and philosophy then adapted 
to the comprehension and erudition 
of their audience ;”? we must not for- 
get, that ‘‘ whatsoever things were 
written aforetime, were written for 
our learning;’”’ Rom. xv. 4. ‘and they 
were written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world 
are come;”’ 1 Cor. x. 1]. 

Moses commences thus, ‘“ In the 
beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. And the earth was with- 
out form, and void, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the 
spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters.”” When that beginning 
was, is not told us, but it was before 
the work of the six days or periods 
mentioned afterwards; the earth and 
the water were,* they were in esse to 
be spoken of and described; and the 
creation of earth and water forms no 
part of the six periods. There was 
probably, after the first, or beginning 
act of creation, a mixed mass of earth 
and water, somewhat similar to what 
we now know as mud,f and without 
the element of fire, and other com- 
ponent parts of the later organiza- 
tions, and certainly without its proper 
atmosphere, or firmament. The first 
addition was light and heat, then, 
after an atmosphere, proper for its 





* Mr. D’Israeli in his Revolutionary 
Poem, considers that forests and trees 
were made previous to the Earth. (p. 11.) 


The forest sinks, nor roots co-nate with chaos, 
withstood their energy.—EpirT. 


+ The shape of the Earth, flattened at 
the poles and swelling at the equator, is 
that which would be assumed by a loose or 
semi-fluid mass in rotatory motion.--Epir. 

2 


ripening to a further progressive stage 
had been given to it, we find the first 
mention of the earth and the water, 
during the six noticed periods of crea- 
tion, ‘“* And God said, Let the waters 
under the heaven be gathered together 
into one place, and let the dry land 
appear, and it was so: And God 
called the dry land earth; and the 
gathering together of the waters called 
He seas.” ‘Then follow other stages 
of progressive improvement, and in- 
crease, until the glorious work of crea- 
tion was consummated in the formation 
of man to govern and enjoy all that had 
been previously made and ripened into 
goodness and perfection for his use. 
It now remains to speak of the 
duration of the six days, or periods 
of the creation mentioned by Moses ; 
and here, we must not take the ac- 
count in its strictly literal sense, but 
must make allowance for the figurative 
style of the original language, which 
continually occurs in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, and not more allowance than is 
constantly made for other and similar 
passages. The days mentioned in the 
Mosaic account cannot mean the days 
of twelve hours, or the day and night 
of twenty-four hours, as at present 
understood in common parlance, be- 
cause day and night in such sense 
could not exist until the sun was 
created, in the fourth period; besides, 
we have abundant authority in the 
Holy Scriptures themselves for under- 
standing the term ‘day’ in an extended 
sense. Job, x. 5. in addressing the 
Almighty, says ‘“‘ Are thy days as the 
days of man? Are thy years as man’s 
days?”’ and in the Psalm xc. 4. “A 
thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday ;” and the “‘ times,” and 
“* days,”’ and ‘‘ months” of Danie 
and the Revelation of St. John, are in- 
terpreted in an extended and figurative 
sense by all the commentators in ex- 
pounding those prophecies. What 
extent of time elapsed between the 
creation of the heaven and the earth 
in the beginning, and the commence- 
ment of the further progress during 
the six periods, and what was the 
duration of each of those subsequent 
periods, is perhaps left for research 
and science to develope to an age pre- 
pared by progressive advancement to 
know and understand it, and instead 
of flying in the face of Divine Revela- 
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tion to find it supported and verified 
by a fuller knowledge of the great 
Creator’s works. 

Thus I trust I have shewn that 
“popular geology” is not ‘ subver- 
sive of Divine Revelation,” at least as 
relates to the Mosaic account of the 
creation ; that that account plainly 
proves a period (the duration of which 
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is yet unascertained,) to have elapsed 
between the first creation of earth and 
water, and the commencement of the 
six days or periods afterwards de- 
scribed; and also, that we are fully 
justified in understanding the word 
“day” in a very extended sense, 
—possibly the Thousand years of the 
Psalmist. W. H. R. 





CQRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN FATHER LA CHAISE AND JACOB SPON. 


THE two following letters were ori- 
ginally published in 1682 at Amster- 
dam, by Daniel Du Fresne, in a vo- 
lume intitled, ‘‘ La politique du clergé 
de France, avec les derniers efforts de 
l’innocence affligeé ; ou entretiens cu- 
rieux de deux catholiques Romains, 
l’un Parisien et 1’autre Provincial, sur 
les moyens dont on se sert aujourd’hui 
pour détruire la religion Protestante 
dans ce Royaume.” 

The occasion of this correspondence 
was the inconvenience to which the 
booksellers of Lyons were subjected, 
in publishing religious books for the 
use of Protestants. Spon, the cele- 
brated antiquary, had applied on their 
behalf to Father la Chaise, the Jesuit, 
who was then confessor to Louis XIV. 
The answer was unsatisfactory ; but 
La Chaise availed himself of this op- 
portunity, to propose a change of sen- 
timents to Spon, and thus elicited a 
reply, as remarkable for the despatch 
with which it was composed as for 
the erudition it displays. The names 
of Spon and La Chaise are too well 
known, the one in literary, and the 
other in ecclesiastical history, to re- 
quire any biographical notice here. 

The letters were republished by 
Servier, the Protestant bookseller, at 
Paris, in 1827. (12mo, pp. 22.) An 
account of them occurs in the Archives 
du Christianisme for October of the 
saine year, from which the above par- 
ticulars are taken. The English reader 
will find an abstract, with some re- 
marks by the present translator, in the 
Christian Guardian for July, 1830. 

It must be remembered, that the 
French Protestant church was Pres- 
byterian in its form, and Calvinistic 
in its sentiments, though in the latter 
respect it has lately undergone a con- 
siderable change. On the subjects 
of episcopacy and Christian assurance, 
Spon naturally speaks as a member of 
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that church, but at the same time, as 
if his opinions were adopted from con- 
viction ; and it may be observed, that 
his citations from the epitaphs of the 
early ages, throw some valuable light 
on the latter of those doctrines. 

So many subjects are embraced in 
these letters, as to offer a wide scope 
for annotation ; but, as the translator’s 
object was simply to present them in 
an English form, he has refrained 
from making many comments ; where, 
however, it appeared that Spon had 
committed an oversight, he has thought 
it his duty to point out. J.T. M. 





From Father La Chaise to Jacob Spon. 


Sir, Paris, Jan. 2, 1680. 

I believe you will give me credit for 
being very desirous of serving your 
booksellers of Lyon ; but, as the matter 
does not lie within my province, I 
could not concern myself with it. 
However, I will speak a word about it 
to the Chancellor. I thank you with 
all my heart for your History of Ge- 
neva, which contains some very curi- 
ous things. I shall wait with im- 
patience the first division of your 
Miscellanea, which you give me reason 
to expect ; since everything that comes 
from yourself is always very agreeable 
and very precious to me, on account 
of the merit of the author, and of the 
friendship which | know he entertains 
for me. I desire, more ardently than 
I can express to you, that, with all 
your advantages, you would profit by 
your own light; and by making use 
of your antiquarian knowledge, for 
the most solid benefit you can derive 
from it, would repair the misfortune 
you have had to be born among inno- 
vations; and would set your con- 
science at rest, and make your salva- 
tion sure. At least you must pardon 
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me the earnest prayers which I often 
make for this, and the sincerity with 
which he speaks of it, heart to heart, 
and confidentially, who of all mankind 
is most cordially, 
Sir, your very humble and 
Very obedient servant, La Cuatsez. 





Reply from 
Jacob Spon to Father La Chaise. 
Sir, Iyon, Jan. 13, 1680. 


IN the course of my antiquarian 
researches, you must not suppose that 
I have never investigated the antiquity 
of that religion in which God has 
willed that I should be born. I have 
divested myself as much as possible 
of all prejudices of birth and educa- 
tion, to see if I could discover this 
innovation with which you affect to 
reproach us. In the next place, I 
have often consulted, (in those hours of 
morning and evening which I devote 
to the claims of piety,) Him whom St. 
Augustine calls beauty new and old, to 
learn from Him whether our religion 
is ancient as we believe, or new as 
you call it; but the more I have re- 
flected on each point, and the more I 
have consulted the divine oracles, the 
more have I been convinced that it is 
extremely ancient, and that, if it were 
new, it was only so to those who 
heard it spoken of without under- 
standing it, as the New World appeared 
so to our Europeans, when they first 
discovered it, or as one might call an 
old ship new that has been refitted. 

I have even been minded to say, 
without exaggeration, that it was as 
ancient as the world, and that a re- 
ligion which cannot claim such an 
antiquity, cannot justly claim to be 
called the true one; for how is it 
possible, that God, who is an un- 
changeable Being, should disapprove 
in the main of a religion which he 
himself had inculcated from the first, 
and establish another entirely dif- 
ferent? Jesus Christ is not come to 
abolish the law, but to fulfil it; Chris- 
tianity, then, properly speaking, is not 
a different religion from Judaism; 
Christians are the true posterity of 
Abraham ; a full-grown man is the 
same person as was a child before; 
though when he was a child he stam- 
mered, had a schoolmaster, and was 
clothed suitably to his age. Judaism 
was the childhood of religion ; it stam- 


mered, and saw only through a veil; 
it had the Law for a schoolmaster, to 
lead it to the Messiah; and it was 
clad in a number of ceremonies which 
were to cease, when the Messiah, 
whom they represented, should arrive. 
At length, the curse of this Law, the 
veil of Moses, and the ceremonies, 
having ceased by the coming of the 
Saviour, the substance of religion has 
nevertheless remained, since the Jews 
were saved by the Messiah whom 
they expected, as Christians are by 
the same Messiah, who is come. 

On this principle, which cannot be 
contested, we have only to examine 
whether in our belief and our worship 
we have sentiments and usages differ- 
ing from those which prevailed in the 
ancient Jewish church, every thing 
ceremonial and typical being set apart. 

It is easy to know one’s sentiments, 
from the Old Testament, from the 
Rabbins, and from whatsoever the Jews 
of the present day have still retained, 
in their doctrine and in their worship. 

We believe, like them, that God 
wills to be adored in spirit and in 
truth, in a manner worthy of Himself, 
without images or representations, 
which He has expressly forbidden ; 
and, without desiring to put a gloss 
upon this commandment, we obey it 
entirely in our worship. 

We invoke God alone, like them, 
and not the angels or the saints, which 
they too never did; invocation being 
one of the principal acts of adoration : 
we perfectly believe, as they did, that 
such are to be imitated, and their 
memory to be held in veneration, but 
that we ought not to render them any 
religious worship. 

We perform our service, like them, 
in a language intelligible to all the 
people, since we are persuaded that 
God would not understand us if we 
did not understand ourselves. This is 
a practice as old as the world, for at 
the beginning there was only one 
language among all mankind. We 
believe that a man is bound to acknow- 
ledge all his sins seriously to God, 
as David did; and that in extraor- 
dinary cases, when he needs pe- 
culiar directions or consolations, he 
should acknowledge them to his 
minister, as the same David did to 
the prophet Nathan, and as the an- 
cient Jewish church was wont to do. 
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We believe, just as Solomon and all 
the ancient nation believed, that mar- 
riage is honourable in all, and that 
the priests and ministers of the church 
may marry as well as the laity, since 
we do not find that the new covenant 
has abolished this usage, which is as 
old as the world. 

We believe that there are two Sa- 
craments in the Christian Church, sub- 
stituted in the room of the two Sacra- 
ments of the Jewish Church, the signs 
only of which have been changed; 
that baptism is the sacrament of our 
entrance into the Church, as circum- 
cision was; and that the eucharist is 
that of our spiritual nourishment, as 
was the paschal lamb; since it is said 
that the ancients ‘have eaten of the 
same. spiritual meat, and have drank 
of the same spiritual drink, which was 
Christ.” We believe also, that one 
cannot deprive one’s self of these sa- 
craments without incurring guilt, al- 
though God does not so inseparably 
attach his grace to signs, as not to be 
able to bestow it without them, pro- 
vided we have not neglected them ; 
that thus he does not reject the chil- 
dren of the faithful, who have died 
without outward baptisms, as the Jews 
did not doubt that He would save such 
among them as died without circumci- 
sion; else they would not have waited 
till the eighth day before they ad- 
ministered it to them. Besides, we 
have antiquity on our side for explain- 
ing the Sacramental words ina figura- 
tive sense; because it is known, that 
when the Jews ate the paschal Lamb, 
they said, this is the pass-over of the 
destroying Angel; when they ate the 
herbs which accompanied it, these are 
the bitter herbs which our fathers have 
eaten in the desert ; and in eating the 
bread, this is the bread of affliction 
which our fathers have eaten; without 
believing, however, that the Lamb was 
really changed at the pass-over, or 
that the herbs and the bread became 
the same herbs and the same bread as 
had been eaten by their fathers; but 
they considered they were merely 
making a commemoration of them. 
So do we no more recognise, than they 
did, any transubstantiation or change 
of substance in our Christian passover, 
as we have no more reason to believe 
in the one than in the other, because 
the thing signified would be the same 
(namely) Jesus Christ who was to 
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die, and Jesus Christ who has died. 
What innovation then is there in this 
explanation, so old and so natural, and 
which was particularly employed in 
all the Sacraments, and in all the mys- 
tical ceremonies of the ancient church ? 
Circumcision, which was the seal of 
the covenant of God, is called the 
covenant ; the Lamb was the passover ; 
the rock was Christ; the seven kine 
were seven years ; and since these ex- 
pressions are so common, one ought 
not to be astonished, if there was 
nothing in them surprising to the 
Apostles in the institution of the eu- 
charist : even so they did not surprise 
the faithful of the primitive church. 
Tertullian says, the bread which he 
took, and which he distributed to his 
Apostles, he made his body, by saying 
THIS Is MY BODY; thatis to say, the 
figure of my body. St. Augustine 
says, the Lord made no difficulty of 
saying, THIS IS MY BODY, when he gave 
the emblem of his body. I once heard 
a Dominican preach, who wished to 
elude the force of this passage of St. 
Augustine, but I could never compre- 
hend what he meant to say. 

We are persuaded, as were the an- 
cient Jews, that there is a heaven for 
the good, and a hell for the wicked ; 
but we do not believe any more than 
they did, in any place between the 
two, such as the limbo or the purga- 
tory. We believe that the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanses us from all sin, 
as the blood of the victims which the 
Jews offered, cleansed them typically 
from their sins. Thus we do not pray 
for the dead, since we have no exam- 
ples in the canonical books of the 
Jews having been accustomed to 
do so. 

We say that faith alone justifies us, 
as the Scripture says that it justified 
Abraham, to whom faith was counted 
as righteousness; but we believe that 
this faith ought always to be accom- 
panied by good actions, and that, if by 
justifying we are to understand de- 
claring a person just, then we are jus- 
tified by works, as says St. James, and 
not by faith alone. 

We rest on the seventh day,* and 





* This is an oversight, which might 
easily be committed in writing a letter, or 
in making a fair copy afterwards. He 
should have said, ‘*‘ We rest on the first 
(as the Jews did on the seventh) day.” 
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apply ourselves to the duties which 
piety demands, even as God had com- 
manded, and as the Jews have kept it; 
and we do not oblige Christians to ob- 
serve other festivals which are not of 
divine institution: for the Jews indeed 
observed others (beside the Sabbath), 
but they were instituted by God,* and 
for God only, and they belonged to 
the ceremonial law, which is abolished. 

We believe that all Christians have 
vowed unto God, by their baptism, 
the spirit of poverty, or renouncement 
of the world, chastity, and obedience 
to his law; but we are persuaded that 
one may well dispense with making a 
vow of celibacy, since continence is 
a gift of God, which he is not obliged 
to grant to all the world; that one may 
equally dispense with making a vow 
of poverty, particularly such as is 
made for the sake of being rich in 
common; and also that one ought 
not to make vows of obedience to a 
superior, who in reality is but a man, 
and to whom we owe obedience, with- 
out any vow, if he enjoins us things 
which are conformable to the law 
of God. 

What innovations I ask you, sir, 
have we introduced in all this? 

What I have briefly said, and which 
a theologian might carry further, would 
suffice to persuade a mind, that was 
disinterested, and free from all preju- 
dices, of the antiquity of our religion. 
But this disinterestedness is a work of 
God in our hearts, blinded as they are 
by their own darkness, which makes 
me wonder less that so many persons 
among you, who are so enlightened, 
entertain not the least suspicion of the 
novelty of their religion, though there 
is so much ground for it, since, if they 
had seriously reflected, they would 
have perceived :— 

That the worship of images was un- 
known in the primitive church, and 
that there were neither statues nor 
images in the temples. One need only 
know history for that, and remark the 
ancient churches, which had them only 
on the outside; because, as a Parisian 
doctor, M. Delaunoy, said, formerly 





* Spon has forgotten the Enccenia, 
mentioned in John, x, 22; or perhaps 
has intentionally omitted it, as it is a 
matter of controversy what dedication is 
meant in that passage. 
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the Saints were only considered as ser- 
vants, but now, having become masters, 
ere as unwilling that they should remain 
out-of-doors.t This usage could not 
have been received but at a very late 
period. As you, sir, have a great es- 
teem for the illustrious bishop of this 
city, you will not refuse to believe one 
of his predecessors, who lived in the 
ninth century, namely, St. Agobard, 
bishop of Lyon. ‘‘ To avoid supersti- 
tion,”’ said he, ‘‘ the orthodox fathers 
have carefully provided, that there should 
be no images in the churches, for fear 
that what is adored, should be near the 
walls.{”’ 

That in all Holy Scripture, there is 
no command to invoke Angels and 
Saints, or threatening against those 
who do not, or instance of its having 
been done, or of its not having been 
checked, at least when it was intended, 
as the Angel said to St. John—*‘ See 
thou do it not, we are servants as you 
are ;”? so that it is a novelty which 
neither Jesus Christ, or even the Saints 
have ever evangelized. 

That the service in a language un- 
known to the people, cannot at most 
be older than the time when Latin be- 
came corrupted; and that during six 
centuries, this service was performed 
in the Christian church in a language 
understood by all the people. That 
the priests or bishops, which at the 
beginning was the name of the same 
office, had liberty to marry ; that most 
of the Apostles were married ;§ that 
it has never been forbidden; that many 
holy bishops and priests were so in 
the primitive church, as St. Spiridion, 
St. Eupsichus bishop of Czsarea, St. 
Gregory of Nice, Sidonius Apollinaris 
bishop of Clermont, Novatus, and St. 
Gregory, father of St. Gregory of Na- 
zianzen ; that the law of the celibacy 
of priests did not begin till after Pope 
Siricius, about the end of the fourth 
century ; that indeed it has only been 
received in the Latin church, for the 
eastern ones, which are as ancient as 





+ M. Delaunoy was a- native of Nor- 
mandy: he died in 1678. He obtained the 
name of the un-nitcher of Saints, from 
the numerous errors he detected in the 
Romish Calendar. 

t Either the sentence is obscure, or I 
have not caught its meaning. 

§ Query, most ? 
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the Roman, will not admit of any 
priests, unless they are married. — 

That monks are not very ancient ; 
that the history of each order is 
known, and the time of its foundation ; 
that it is also known at what time 
many feasts were appointed, Lent was 
commanded, ceremonies established, 
and the authority of the Popes in- 
creased. We medallists know, for in- 
stance, that in ancient times the triple 
crown was not placed upon their heads. 
The medal of Pope Adrian, as you 
know, gives him only the title of 
bishop; and in the Mosaics at Rome, 
at St. Suzanne, and elsewhere, Pope 
Leo has not even the head covered ; 
but this is not of great importance, and 
so let us say, that one might also have 
learned : — 

That the Communion was instituted 
by our Lord in both kinds, as the 
Greek church has always retained it, 
and as Gelasius the Second, a Pope, has 
ordered on pain of excommunication ; 
so that, consequently, the withdrawal 
of the cup is new in the Latin church. 
In fact, the Communion in one kind 
did not begin to be generally received, 
says Gregory of Valence, till a little 
before the council of Constance, that 
is to say, toward the end of the four- 
teenth century; and according to the 
opinion of Scot, it was only received 
for an article of faith at the Lateran 
council. Where then is your antiquity ? 
One might doubt whether the opinion 
of transubstantiation was older, since 
no word that expresses it, is found in 
the ancient Greek or Latin Lexicons, 
notwithstanding the copiousness of 
these languages. I have not been able 
to find any trace of it in that of Suidas, 
who was a Christian, and who gives 
words employed both by Christians and 
Pagans; and I believe that one would 
seek for it vainly in the ancient 
fathers, and in the canons of ancient 
councils. 

As vainly would one seek for Pur- 
gatory, or any equivalent expression ; 
and if it was anywhere to be found, 
it would be particularly in the epitaphs 
of the early Christians. You, sir, 
are very learned in antiquity, and 
I should be -glad to learn from 
you, how it comes, that in the an- 
cient epitaphs, one never reads be- 
fore the seventh or the eighth cen- 
tury, the form of pray for him, and 
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of requiescatin pace, which one reads so 
often in modern epitaphs; but that 
one reads only, obitt in pace, depositus 
est in pace, quiescit in pace, obiit in 
somnum pacis, acceptus est apud Deum, 
with the addition of the day of their 
death: he died in peace, he rests in 
peace, he sleeps the sleep of peace, he is 
gone to God; because for my own part, 
I thence infer, that they considered the 
faithful to have entered into the sleep 
of peace, that is into Heaven, from 
the time of theirdeath. Neither have 
I ever been able to find any (though 
I have a great many of the six first 
centuries), that make mention of the 
remedy of souls, which modern epitaphs 
so often desire for the dead. Lastly, 
I have never observed in all the ancient 
bas-reliefs that I have seen, any re- 
presentations of purgatory, or of 
priests saying mass upon an altar, with 
the hearers on their knees, though the 
principal mysteries of the church are 
to be seen thereon, 

May not all this, sir, induce a sus- 
picion, at least to an antiquary, that 
that there are many novelties in the 
church which thinks itself so ancient; 
for, when antiquity is in question, it 
is not an antiquity of four or five cen- 
turies that is meant, but the primitive 
and pure antiquity. After all, you 
can only claim antiquity in those es- 
sential points in which you agree with 
us, and in the greater part of your 
ceremonies, which are copied from 
those of the Pagans, as Du Chosel, an 
antiquary of this city, has acknow- 
ledged, though he was of your own 
communion. 

Allow me then to add what one of 
our ministers has said on this subject. 
You have antiquity, you say; I own 
it in one sense, and we are new in 
some degree. The whole western church 
was a diseased body. We are healed 
by the grace of God ; in that respect we 
are new: you have remained diseased ; 
in that respect you have antiquity; 
which is the more disadvantageous to 
you, as inveterate diseases tend toward 
death. We are new in our reformed 
character it is true, as a body is new 
when it is healed; but we are ancient 
in our character of orthodox Chris- 
tians: the Reformation is an accident 
to the church, which has nothing to 
do with its essence. The essential is 
the true faith and the legitimate wor- 
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ship ; it is on this that oursalvation de- 
pends. ‘‘ Where were you,” it is asked 
us, “‘ before Calvin?”? We were, we 
say, in a society like that in which the 
true Israelites were at thetime of Jesus 
Christ ; we were in a position where it 
was dangerous to stop. 

Pardon me a word further, which I 
do not utter for the sake of making an 
odious comparison of you with the 
Arians, the enemies of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. May God preserve me 
from such a thought! I do not mean 
to annoy you, but oniy to explain my- 
self better. You know that, when the 
Roman empire saw itself almost en- 
tirely Arian, the Arians arrogated to 
themselves the name of Catholics, and 
considered it an injury to be called 
Arians; and that on the other hand, 
they treated the orthodox as schisma- 
tics and heretics, calling them Athana- 
sians, Eustachians, and Luciferians, 
after the name of the orthodox bishops, 
who had displayed their energy in 
defending the truth. Would it have 
been right to say to them, ‘ You are 
altogether new: where were you be- 
fore Athanasius, before Eustachius, 
before Lucifer of Caillari?’ as one says 
to us, ‘ Where were you before Luther, 
before Calvin, before Zwingle ?’ 

In the main, whatever eclipse there 
may have been in the Romish church 
with regard to faith, there have been 
always teachers and whole peoples 
who have protested against her errors, 
as have been, for example, the lcono- 
clasts, the council of Frankfort, the 
Berengarians, Bertram, and those of 
his opinion, the Vaudois, the Albi- 
genses, and the Hussites. It answers 
no purpose for parrying this thrust, to 
say that they were heretics; since it is 
neither God nor the Holy Scripture 
that has condemned them, but the 
Romish church, who was both judge 
and party, and who is not infallible, 
though she herself may say so. Thus 
one may say, that there have always 
been some Protestants, as well in 
public in these communities, which 
were the purest part of the church, as 
in private, even in the bosom of the 
church of Rome. 

Willany one adduce, for the antiquity 
of your doctrines, the books which 
have been inserted in your collection 
of the Fathers, which are either evi- 
dently supposititious or very doubtful ? 


For instance, the mass of St. James, 
St. Peter, and St. Mark, the Catholic 
epistle of St. Barnabas, &c.; for, if 
these books are really apostolic, how 
comes it that they are not anuexed to 
the others of the New Testament? 
The epistles of St. Ignatius,* the works 
of St. Dionysius the Areopagite, which 
are quoted by the same author for the 
invocation of Saints, purgatory, and 
the monastic life, although he owns in 
another place, that it is very uncer- 
tain whether this book is by St. Dio- 
nysius ? 

But, to turn to something less seri- 
ous; I do not doubt, sir, that as you 
are curious in medals, you will read 
with pleasure of asingular instance of 
the prejudice which the ablest persons 
among you have concerning the anti- 
quity of their religion. You know 
that Father Veron found the mass in 
Holy Scripture, though your transla- 
tors since that time have not fallen into 
his opinion. What I am going to tell 
you is still more surprising ; it is, that 
M. de Peyresk, that great genius, for 
whom the learned have an extreme 
veneration, professed to have found the 
mass on a medal; his manuscripts 
have come into my possession, and so 
I can substantiate it; the very medal 
of which he speaks, is not so rare as 
one might imagine, and there are few 
of the curious who have not seen it; 
he believed, then, that the medal of 
Constantine, which has a kind of altar 
on its reverse, and a circular figure 
upon it with this inscription, Beata 
tranquillitas, was a representation of 
the Holy Sacrament of the altar, and 
that this circular figure was the sacred 
host. 

He makes a dissertation of four or 
five pages upon it, and proves his 
opinion by reasons which he thinks 
incontrovertible ; but it happens un- 
fortunately, that a petty antiquary, 
who is in nowise prepossessed with the 
antiquity of the use of the host in 
the eucharist, and who, if you please, 
shall be the person now addressing 
you, will have this circular figure to 
be nothing else than the globe of the 





* Perhaps he means the interpolated 
Ignatius. ‘‘ Spurious epistles,’ says Mr. 
Chevallier, ‘‘ were ascribed to him, proba- 
bly as early as the middle of the seventh 
century.” 
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world placed on a pedestal, to mark 
its happiness and tranquillity under 
the reign of Constantine ; this is easily 
perceived when the impression is clear, 
which did not happen perhaps to M. 
de Peyresk; for the zodiac and the 
planets upon it, are distinctly discern- 
ible on this globe, which leaves no 
doubt of its being the globe of the 
world! 

Thus, sir, I finish with protesting 
to you, that by the grace of God, I 
have my conscience quite at ease, 
praying God daily to make known the 
truth to those who are ignorant of it, 
or have only a partial knowledge of 
it, whoever they may be; and that it 
may please Him to inspire us all with 
love toward Himself, and toward one’s 
neighbour, with which one cannot 
perish, and without which one cannot 
possess Him who is both love and 
charity. It remains for me to thank 
you very humbly for the kindness you 
have for our printers, and my thanks 
would have formed the whole of my 
letter, if 1 had not thought myself 
obliged to reply to the cordial solicita- 
tions with which you have favoured 
me, by as sincere an opening of my 
heart as you could wish, heseeching 
you to take in good part the freedom 
which I have used, and to believe me 
inviolably, Sir, 

Yours, &c. Jacos Spon. 
Doctor in Medicine, 
incorporated at Lyon. 





Great Totham Hall, 
Oct. 4. 


IT appears to be but little known 
that the art of Aérostation, which, by 
the way, must still be considered in 
its nonage, it not having as yet been 
rendered subservient to any useful 
purposes, is a discovery of some much 
remoter period than is generally sup- 
posed. We read, it is true, of an at- 
tempt which was made by Dedalus 
and his son Icarus to soar in the re- 
gions of ether by means of artificial 
wings, in which the former is said to 
have succeeded; but this is commonly 
reckoned among the fables of the an- 
cients, 

For the discovery of the, at any 
rate, interesting art of Aérostation, the 
world, I believe, has always consider- 
ed itself indebted to the two brothers, 


Mr. Urban, 
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Stephen and John Montgolfier, na- 
tives of Annonay, in France, who, in 
the year 1782, were invited by the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, to re- 
peat their experiments at the expense 
of that body, when, as well as on the 
subsequent occasion beforethe King and 
the Royal Family at Versailles, they 
were crowned with complete success. 
But as, in all things, we should be 
inclined to ‘‘ render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s,”’ it seems to 
be no more than justice that it should 
be recollected that some years pre- 
vious, namely in 1767, a scientific 
English gentleman, Mr. Black, was 
the first who (after Mr. Cavendish, in 
1766, ascertained the weight and 
other properties of inflammable air), 
threw out the suggestion in one of 
his lectures, that if a bladder, suffi- 
ciently strong and thin, were filled 
with inflammable air, it would form a 
mass lighter than the same bulk of 
atmospheric air, and consequently rise 
in it; so that it seems not at all im- 
probable, (think, that the brothers, 
Montgolfier, were but the perfectors 
of the embryo scheme of Dr. Black. © 
But what will be said by the scientific 
world, when it is asserted that 
neither the Montgolfiers nor Dr. 
Black appear to be entitled to the 
merit of discovering of aérostatic 
art. ‘There is nothing new under 
the sun,” says Solomon; a declara- 
tion, I believe, which most of us are 
inclined to consider somewhat apocry- 
phal. While pursuing my antiqua- 
rian researches the other day, in a 
rare poetical work, entitled ‘‘ The 
Ship-wracke of Jonas,’ translated 
from Du Bartas, by Sylvester, 4to, 
1592, I was much struck on meeting 
with the following couplet: © 


‘¢ Against one shipe that skips from stars 
to grounde, 

From wave to wave (like wINDY BAL- 
LOONES bounde.)’’ 


In this single couplet, therefore, we 
appear to be presented with “ confir- 
mation strong as proofs of Holy Writ,” 
that, instead of balloons being, as is 
generally supposed, an invention of 
no more than some sixty years stand- 
ing, they were known at least two 
centuries previous ! 

Balloons were certainly in exist- 
ence long before 1782, if not in Eng- 
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land, at all events on the Continent. 
What can the most sceptical say to 
the following? 

Thomas Macfarlane, esq. of Gress- 
nal, when in Germany, on his way 
home with those specimens of the 
Ruta Baga, which he had the happi- 
ness to introduce to the notice of the 
British agriculturist, in 1797, and for 
which he was voted an honorary 
member of the Norfolk and other 
Agricultural Societies, had the singu- 
lar felicity of being introduced to the 
celebrated mathematician, M. Von 
Mendlesheim, at Stettin, on the Oder, 
who showed him a drawing, &c. of a 
balloon, in a scarce work, published 
by John Christopher Sturm, bearing 
date 1701! 

It was drawn and described, says 
Mr. Macfarlane, as used by the in- 
ventor, and two others, many years 
previous, for the purpose of bringing 
them on shore from a ship anchored 
off Windaw. 


Yours, &c. C. Ciark. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, Sept. 28. 
THE manner in which the numis- 
matic writers of the present day have 
classed the coins of Philips II. and ILI. 
of Macedon, particularly those in sil- 
ver, has always appeared to me very 
unsatisfactory. The arrangementadopt- 
ed by the earlier writers, in assigning 
all those with the horseman on the 
reverse to Philip Il. and those with 
Jupiter sitting to Philip II]. may cer- 
tainly appear liable to some objec- 
tions ; but a close examination of these 
coins, theirtypes, symbols, andweights, 
having brought nearly complete con- 
viction to my own mind that this ar- 
rangement was correct, I deem it right 
to lay before you and your learned 
readers the proofs from which I have 
derived this opinion. 

Before, however, I proceed to ad- 
duce those proofs, it will not perhaps 
be amiss to notice the principal types 
of the coins of Philips II. and III. in 
gold, silver, and brass, and the rules 
now generally used in classing them. 

Of the gold coins, those bearing the 
head of Apollo on the obverse are as- 
signed to Philip II., and those with 
the heads of Minerva and Hercules to 
Philip III.; and, although some dif- 
ference of opinion seems to exist as to 
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the classification of some of the very 
small coins bearing the heads of Her- 
cules and Apollo, the general mode 
of arrangement is, I believe, the one 
just noticed, and to that I am per- 
fectly willing to subscribe. 

Of the silver, the large coins bearing 
the head of Jupiter on one side, and a 
horseman on the other, are universally 
allowed to belong to Philip II., whilst 
the small ones, bearing a young head 
with diadem cn the obverse, and a 
horseman on the reverse, are, by the 
numismatic writers of the present day, 
supposed to belong to Philip III. 

Those bearing the head of Hercules, 
reverse, Jupiter sitting, are all assign- 
ed to Philip III., although a few 
French writers have given the drachms 
of that type to Philip IT. 

The brass coins (bearing on the ob- 
verse the heads of Apollo and Her- 
cules, a young head with diadem, and 
the Macedonian shield, and on the 
reverse, the different types of a horse- 
man, club, and thunderbolt,) are all 
now given to Philip III. and IV.; and 
it is asserted by some, that no brass 
coins exist which can with any proba- 
bility be assigned to Philip II. 

All these rules I am willing to ad- 
mit as correct, except those which 
assign to Philip III. the small coins 
both silver and brass, bearing on the 
obverse the young head with diadem, 
or the young laurelled head of Apollo, 
and on the reverse, a horseman; and 
I think 1 shall be able to satisfy the 
reader that these coins ought to be 
restored to the prince to whom the 
writers of the last century have gene- 
rally assigned them, namely Philip II. 

Let us first consider the small silver 
coins with the horseman on the re- 
verse, and their weights, types, and 
symbols. 

The weight of these coins is gene- 
rally from 35 to 43 grains, which, al- 
lowing the full weight to be 44, an- 
swers to the weight of the tetarobolus, 
or piece of 4 oboli; and, as the full 
weight of the large coins of Philip 11. 
was 220 grains, or 20 oboli, and those 
of Philip III. 264, or 24 oboli, it would 
be exactly one-fifth of the former, or 
one-sixth of the latter; but as the 
tetradrachm of 264 grains, and its half, 
quarter, and eighth, seem to have been 
the coins almostly exclusively used by 
Alexander the Great and his succes- 
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sors, whilst many of his predecessors 
used very different standards, these 
coins from their weights would seem 
rather to belong to Philip IL. than to 
Philip I1I. Another argument may 
be deduced from their size, for small 
silver coins are found of almost all the 
Kings of Macedon, of whom any coins 
are known; and if these are not al- 
lowed to Philip II. there will remain 
to him no small coins, although he 
reigned 24 years, and his large coins 
are more numerous than those of any 
King of Macedon, except Alexander 
the Great; a circumstance extremely 
improbable: whilst, if we assign them 
to Philip III. the small coins of that 
prince will be nearly as numerous as 
those of Alexander, although the for- 
mer reigned only about six years and 
a half, and bis large coins are not very 
common. 

Let us now consider the types of 
these coins. The obverse bears gene- 
rally a young head with diadem; a 
few of them, however, exhibit the 
laurelled head of Apollo. In Mr. Ley- 
bourn’s collection, is one of the latter 
class, weighing 36 grains, the obverse 
of which is in fine preservation: it 
was brought from the Mediterranean 
together with several of those with the 
diadem, and its reverse bears the 
strongest resemblance to the latter. 
A comparison of those two types with 
those of the other coins of Macedo- 
nian princes will be found to afford 
strong evidence in support of my ar- 
gument; for the head with diadem is 
found on a great number of the Mace- 
donian coins before Philip II. but very 
seldom on those of Alexander, and 
never on those of Philip III. with the 
reverse of Jupiter sitting, the only 
ones which can with certainty be as- 
signed to him; whilst those with the 
laurelled head of Apollo are still more 
likely to belong to Philip II. whose 
gold coins generally—lI believe I may 
say always—bear the head of that deity, 
and the strong resemblance both in 
weight and type, of the reverse which 
1 have just noticed, renders the justice 
of this arrangement still more obvious. 

The reverses of these coins always 
exhibit a horseman, a type found on 
all the large coins of Philip Il. and 
often on the earlier Macedonian coins, 
but which very seldom occurs on those 
of Alexander, and never I believe on 

Gent. Mae. Vot., II. 
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any known coins of his successors, 
except those of Cassander. 

The last point to which I shall draw 
the reader’s attention, is the resem- 
blance of the symbols on these coins 
to those on the gold and large silver 
coins of Philip II. Those of most 
common occurrence are, a trident, 
thunderbolt, star, corn-wreath, and 
A in a wreath, every one of which we 
find on the gold and large silver coins 
of Philip II.; but I have not met with 
one of them on the gold or large silver 
coins of Philip III. ; whilst several of 
the silver coins of the latter, with Ju- 
piter sitting, exhibit the symbols of a 
snake, torch, &c., which are also 
found on the gold coins of that prince. 
An objection has been raised, that the 
head with diadem, from its youth, ap- ° 
pears more likely to belong to Philip 
III. than to his father; but as the lat- 
ter began to reign at twenty-three, 
they may, if coined in the early part 
of his reign, well represent a young 
man of that age, and on some the 
head appears older than on others. 
The truncated form of the letter n, I 
cannot suppose to constitute any dis- 
tinction, as that form of the letter is 
found on the known coins of both 
Philip II. and I1I. and the coins of 
both those princes generally bear that 
letter more or less truncated. 

As the brass coins of Philip with 
the young head, with diadem on the 
obverse, and a horseman on the re- 
verse, bear a strong resemblance to 
the small silver coins I have just no- 
ticed, both in types and symbols, it 
will I believe be readily admitted that 
they belong to the same prince. 

Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 


STAINED GLASS IN LUDLOW CHURCH, 
CO. SALOP. 
Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Oct. 2. 
THE Church of Ludlow* is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest ecclesiastical 
buildings in the county of Salop, and 
perhaps the most stately parochial 
edifice in England, the architecture 
being in the style of the latter part of 
the fifteenth century ; though it is less 
florid than is usual in buildings of 
that period. 
The whole of the windows in this 





* Engraved in Gent. Mag. 1812, vol. 
LXXXxII. ii. 209. 
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interesting building, bear evidence of 
having once been enriched with a pro- 
fusion of stained glass ; the splendour 
of which, judging from what remains, 
must have been inferior to none in 
point of colouring, since it appears to 
have been executed by perfect masters 
of the art, and at a period when glass 
staining was at its highest perfection; 
and, notwithstanding the devouring 
hand of Time, or more probably the 
mistaken zeal of the Puritans, has de- 
spoiled the nave of that majestic so- 
lemnity and religious awe emanating 
from the mellowed tints of 


‘* storied windows richly dight,’’ 


the choir, chancel, and chantry cha- 
pels, still retain specimens of no ordi- 
nary beauty, although in places so 
barbarously mutilated by modern re- 
pairs, as to present a strange mixture 
of patchwork. The large eastern win- 
dow of the high chancel, containing 
the legendary history of the life of St. 
Lawrence, the patron saint of the 
church, was particularly defaced, and 
wantonly broken; so much so indeed, 
that the various subjects displayed 
could with difficulty be traced : though 
it appears from a date near the top of 
the window, to have been repaired in 
a bungling manner about a century 
ago, when the numerous fractures it 
then contained were filled with com- 
mon painted glass, quite opaque. 

In this state it remained until 1828, 
when the Corporation of Ludlow for- 
tunately directed Mr. David Evans, of 
Shrewsbury, to restore the window 
according to its original design ; which 
undertaking has lately been completed 
in a manner that has excited the ad- 
miration of every one who has seen 
it, and even caused astonishment at 
the elaborate skill displayed by the 
artist in overcoming the difficulties he 
had to encounter in replacing many 
portions of the window which had 
been destroyed, and of so restoring 
the whole, as to form an harmonious 
display of the most brilliant colouring, 
whereby it is impossible to distinguish 
the old from the new glass. 

The window occupies the whole 
breadth of the chancel, 18 feet, and is 
30 feet in height; the mullions have 
recently been renewed; and it con- 
tains 540 feet of glass, in 65 compart- 
ments. The subject displayed is the 
history of the life, miracles, and mar- 


Painted Glass in Ludlow Church. 
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tyrdom of Saint Lawrence, which is 
represented in 27 designs, as follows : 

1. Lawrence introduced to the Pope. 
The Saint, accompanied by his con- 
fessor, is kneeling before the Pope, 
whose train is supported by a bearer. 
Inscription— 

Baurence’ adducitur Dirt’. 


2. Lawrence ordained a Deacon. 
The Saint, in a kneeling posture, is ap- 
proached by the Pope, who is in the 
act of ordaining him, in the presence 
of the various officers of the church. 
Inscription— 

Pic Dire’ ordi’at Haurenc’ Viac’. 

3. Lawrence appointed treasurer. 
The son of the Emperor is represented 
bringing his treasure in bags, and de- 
livering them to:the Saint before the 
Pope and the Church, Inscription— 


Fil’ Pp’ atorig Laurence’ t’dit thegaur’. 
4. Lawrence relieving the Poor.— 
The Saint is here presenting a piece of 


money from his bag to the lame, the 
halt, andthe blind. Inscription— 


Haurenc’ thesaur’ erogat paup’h’s, 


5. Lawrence captured.—The Saint 
in his canonicals appears secured by 
hisenemies. Inscription— 


Wie Zaur’ capit’ ab Piquig. 
6. Lawrence brought before the 


Emperor, attended by the Captain and 
a posse of soldiers. Inscription— 
Baur’ p’sentat’ cora’ imp’at’. 

7. Lawrence before Idols. — The 
Saint is led by the Emperor before 
Idols, who appear as falling to pieces 
by the sanctity of his presence. In- 
scription— 

Baur ducit’ cora’ pdotig. 

8. Lawrence Imprisoned. — The 
Captain is thrusting the Saint into 
prison, by command of the Emperor ; 
on the roof of the prison, seen in the 
back ground, are spectators witness- 
ing his incarceration. Inscription— 


Baurene’ hie i’carceratur. 


9. Lawrence restoring the Blind. 
During his imprisonment, the Saint 
miraculously restores Lucillus to sight 
in the presence of the Jailor. Inscrip- 
tion— 


Baur’ aperit ocul’ tucilii. 
10. Lawrence converts Ypolitus the 
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Jailor, who is kneeling, and with up- 
lifted hands seems earnestly imploring 
mercy from above; his sincerity ap- 
pears to make him unmindful of his 
office, his keys lying on the ground 
beside him. Inscription— 


Baur’ convertit ppotitu’. 


11. Lawrence commanded by the 
Emperor to deliver up his treasures, 
presents before him the Poor, the 
Lame, and the Blind, and with his 
outstretched hands seems to declare 
that ‘‘these are his treasures.” In- 
scription— 

Oucit paup’es cora’ imp’at’. 

12. The Emperor, probably enraged 
at the answer of the Saint, is beating 
the poor cripples with a heavy cudgel, 
who appear as falling in the greatest 
confusion beneath the weight of his 
wrath. Inscription— 


Dmp’atoc verherat paup’es. 


13. Lawrence threatened with tor- 
ments. The Saint is led before the 
Emperor, and the various instruments 
of torture displayed before him. In- 
scription— 

Haur’ temnit tormenta. 

14. Thisappears to be the first scene 
of his sufferings. The Saint, nearly 
naked, is led by ruffians to be stoned. 
Inscription— 

Zaurenc’ {apidatur. 


15. Lawrence scourged with rods, 
a superior officer standing by to see 
the punishment effectually performed. 
This figure appears to witness the 
various acts of violence to which the 
Saint is subjected. Inscription— 

Baur’ verberat’ birgis. 

16. Lawrence beaten with clubs. 
The Saint lying on the ground, several 
men appear trampling upon him, and 
severely beating him with clubs. In- 
scription— 

Laur’ baculis ceditur. 


17. Lawrence flogged with whips. 
The Saint being tied to a pillar, seve- 
ral barbarians are flogging him with 
whips, to which are attached large 
knots of Jead. Inscription— 


Laur’ cedit’ flaget?’ piu’ beig. 
18. Lawrence torn with hooks. The 


hands of the Saint being fastened to a 
pillar, several men are in the act of 
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tearing his flesh with iron hooks. In- 


scription— 
aur’ {ac’ra’ hamis ferreis. 


19. Lawrence burnt with irons. The 
Saint again tied to a pillar, is torment- 
ed by men applying with large tongs 
red hot irons to various parts of his 
body, some of whose faces appear 
tinged with the heat of the iron, and 
even seem to experience more feeling 
than the tormented ; one figure, in the 
act of catching the Saint with the hot 
iron under the right ear, is particularly 
expressive. Inscription— 


Baur’ cruciat’ {a’i’s urentibus, 


20. The sufferings of Lawrence are 
here terminated by roasting him on 
“a gridiron ;” hence his symbol: he 
appears enveloped in flames, while his 
executioners are adding more fuel, and 
increasing the blaze by means of a 
long fork. Inthe back ground appears 
the Saviour encircled in glory, as if in 
fulfilment of the promise— ‘‘ When 
thou passest through the fire I will be 
with thee, neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee.” Inscription— 


Baur’ asgatur craticula, 


21. Lawrence buried. The tragic 
scenes of his life and sufferings being 
over, the Saint, wrapped in a winding- 
sheet, is about to be laid in a tomb, 
amidst a concourse of spectators, a 
priest performing the burial rites after 
the manner of the Romish church, 
Inscription— 

Laur’ hic sep’tur, 

22. Is the representation of a cruci- 
form church, with a small octangular 
turret in the centre, and is a curious 
specimen of ancient architecture, the 
windows of the chancel and transepts 
having the flat kind of arch introduced 
about the close of the 15th century, 
whilst those of the clerestory are cir- 
cular. In the foreground is a deacon 
apparently in much trouble, in conse- 
quence of a golden chalice having fallen 
from his hands and broken; he has 
recourse, however, to the prayers of 
the Saint, and it is restored. In- 
scription— 

Wi’? Diace freg’t calice’.... iim. 


23. The re-appearance of St. Law- 
rence by the prayers of a priest, who 
afterwards causes a dry piece of tim- 
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ber to sprout into foliage. 
tion— 
Hic lignw’ efficit revirese’. 

24. A table appears to be covered 
with a cloth, at which a figure, appa- 
rently by the command of the Saint, 
is distributing bread and drink. It is 
difficult to assign a meaning to this 
subject. 

25. Lawrence pointing to a church, 
and giving instructions to some by- 
standers. Perhaps emblematical of 
the church erected to his memory by 
the Empress Pulcheria. 

26. Three figures within a church, 
in the attitude of devotion. The in- 
scriptions of this and the two fore- 
going subjects, are unfortunately 
wanting. 

27. Several workmen in the act of 
forming materials for the erection of a 
church, under the direction of a su- 
perintendant. In explanation of this 
it may be remarked, that Justinian is 
said to have enlarged or rebuilt the 
edifice erected by Pulcheria. Inscrip- 
tion. 


Inscrip- 


* * * strurit capetfam, 


These designs contain in all upwards 
of three hundred figures. 

At the spring of the arch, beginning 
at the left side, are full length figures 
of the Virgin and Child, Saint John ; 
an Angel holding a shield, Azure, two 
crosiers in saltire, and a mitre in chief 
Or; Saint Anne teaching the Virgin 
Mary to read ; a Bishop in the attitude 
of prayer, and seemingly adoring St. 
Anne. The only part of the label re- 
maining is media precor Anna. Be- 
fore the Bishop is a table with the in- 
scription— 

Chomas Spoford Oei Sratia Vereford 
€p’us. 

On the corresponding side is another 
Angel bearing a shield, Gules, a saltire 
Argent; a King seated on his throne 
holding in his left hand aglobe; Saint 
Lawrence in a devotional attitude, 
supporting his symbol, a Gridiron. 
The upper portion being divided by 
tracery into smaller compartments, 
contains fourteen figures of Angels 
and Archangels; the division at the 
apex is of larger dimensions, and has 
a representation of the Trinity. 

The whole of the subjects depicted 
in the window are under elegant cano- 
pies of delicate tabernacle work, dif- 
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fering in design ; the costumes of the 
figures throughout the various scenes 
are particularly curious ; and, on the 
whole, the window is inferior to none 
of the ancient specimens of stained 
glass, either in richness of colouring 
or in general effect. It is supposed, 
from the above inscription, to have 
been originally put up during the Epis- 
copacy of Thomas Spoford, who was 
promoted from the Abbacy of St. 
Mary, York, to the See of Hereford, 
Nov. 1421, and this conjecture is 
strengthened by the above armorial 
bearings, two crosiers and a mitre. 
He governed the diocese 26 years, and 
withdrew from his charge, previously 
to his death, in 1448. 

Yours, &c. Henry PIpGEonN. 








Mr. Urpan, Oxford, Oct. 6. 


IN the archives of Magdalen Col- 
lege in Oxford, are preserved many 
documents of various interest, which 
throw light on the manners, habits, 
and mode of expenditure in the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries. Among these 
documents is the following account of 
the funeral expenses of John, son of 
Richard Patten, alias Barbour, and 
Margaret Brereton, his wife, and the 
reputed younger brother of William 
Waynfiete the founder of St. Mary 
Magdalen College. 

The date of the birth and the parti- 
culars of the early life of John, are 
unknown. In the episcopal Register 
of Lincoln, mention is indeed made of 
several ecclesiastics bearing the name 
of Waynflete, in conformity with a 
custom which, as Holinshed informs 
us, authorized a person on taking or- 
ders to substitute the name of his 
birth-place for that of his family. It 
is, however, difficult, in the absence 
of clearer records to identify any one 
of these ecclesiastics with the subject 
of this brief memoir. Chandler, in his 
Life of Waynflete, mentions John as 
Dean of Chichester in 1425. He adds 
that, on the promotion of William 
Waynflete to the see of Winchester 
(1447), he appointed the Dean one of 
his six chaplains, and collated him to 
a stall in the choir, and to a place in 
the chapter as Archdeacon of Surrey. 
In 1448 John Waynfiete proceeded to 
the degree of bachelor of canon law 
in this University. As Archdeacon 
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he presented several persons to the 
preferment of St. Swithin’s super 
Kyngate near Winchester, and is often 
mentioned in the episcopal Register as 
at different times the incumbent of 
many livings in the diocese of Win- 
chester. In the process for the an- 
nexation and appropriation of the 
priory of Sele to Magdalen College, 
before the delegates of the Bishop of 
Chichester in 1469, and of the Pope 
in 1471, John Waynflete was examin- 
ed as Dean and Archdeacon, to prove 
the seals of his chapter and of those 
of the Bishop of Chichester and Win- 
chester. He died in 1481, and lies 
buried in the cathedral at Chichester. 
The document containing his fune- 
ral charges is a small folio paper book 
consisting of 22 pages, 10 of which 
are filled with the entries of the ex- 
penses in a neat uniform hand. A few 
remarks (in Italics) are in the hand- 
writing of the founder, who was visit- 
ing his College in September 1481, at 
the time of his brother’s death, for 
the purpose both of supervising the 
records and accounts of the society, 
and of hospitably entertaining King 
Edward the Fourth and his suite. 
Should any of your Correspondents 
be able to make corrections, or to add 
further particulars respecting Dean 
Waynflete, they will confer a favour 
on E. A. 


Memorand’ of the Expens’ atte the bere- 
yng of my Lord and Maister Deane of 
Chichestre. 


Inp’mis, for viii torches, ev’y torche 
xiili. p’c. the li. vd. sm’. xls. de stauro. 

It’m, for wexe bought w'oute the said 
store, xvis. viiid. 

It’m, v tapers ev’y taper vli. p’c. the 
li. vid. sm’. xiis. vid. de stauro. 

It’m, in whyte fryse, xl yerds di. p’c. 
the yerd vid. for viii gownys and hoods 
to poore men, sm’. xxs. 

It’, for makyng of viii gownys and 
hoods, sm’ vs. 

It’, for brede bought atte his dirige, vid. 

It’, for vj galons ale bought att his di- 
rige, ixd. 

It’, for potts and coppys bought, vid. 

It’, in wyne bought, ij s. iiijd. 

It. for ijli. of spices bought, ij s. 

It. for expens’ for fechyng and bryng- 
yng the saide for Hampton, xijd. 


It. paied to John George for makyng of 


his tombe, xvid. 
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It. paied to the carpenter for making 
of his chest, ijs. viijd. 

It. for bryke for his tombe, ijs. 

It. payd to ij sacristeyns for breking of 
the ground in the quear, of olde custome, 
vis. viijd. 

It. for xxx scuchouns of his armys, vs. 

$’m* iijli. vis. vd. 

It’m, paied to M. Chauntor, executor 
of the office in the day of his bereying, of 
olde custome, ijs. vid. 

It. to vi chanons, ev’y chanon xxd. sm. 
xs. 

It. to ij chapeleyns of the King’s, iijs. 
iiijd. 

It. to xx vicarys of the quear, xxs. 

It. to prests of the cite and the coun- 
tr’, viijs. viijd. 

It. to ij sacresteyns, xijd. 

It. to v belle ryngars and the bedman, 
ijs. 
It. to the ij orders of frerys for his 
dirige and messe, vis. viijd. Jitijs. ijd. 

It, to iiij frat’nytees for waste of thair 
torches, iiijs. 

It. distribute to pore peple, ev’y man, 
woman, and childe jd., the day of his 
bereyng, xxxiijs. iiijd. 

It. in offeryng atte his messes the day 
of his bereyng, iiijs. ijd. 

It. for brede bought atte his dirige, 
w'oute store, ijs. iijd. 

It. to div’s fissches bought as hit ap- 
pereth w'oute store, xs. ijd. 

It. in expens’ for maister surv’yor, 
comissary, and Rob’t Antell atte the 
Crown, xvs. vd. 

S’m* vili. iijs. vid. 

Me’d’ of other costs and payments, 
payd to Mowland’s wyfe, fechid by Wil- 
liam Gest as hit appereth by a bill, -xiiijs. 

It. paied to Sir William Cooper for his 
costs to London and fro’ thens for fech- 
yng of the leverey, xs. 

It. paied to the caryar for bringing of 
the leverey fro’ London to Chichestre, iijs. 

It. paied to peny ale Somner to my lord 
of. Cannt’bury, ijs. for his fe. 

It. paied to Maister Hamond wt other 
s’v’nts for expens’ to Oxforth and Wit- 
ney, XXxs. ilijd. ob. 

It. for shoyng of horse when thei went 
to Oxforth, xxijd. 

It. for shoyng of horse whenne thei 
went to Eastmeane, Farnh’m, and Wal- 
tham, and for y* horsys that went to my 
lord of Wynchestre, by William Gemlet, 
xiijd. ob. 

It. for expens’ to Thomas Mark’m and 
Gemblett for caryeng of stuff of my lord 
of Wynchestr’ to Walth’m, and bringing 
of stuff fro’ Meane, ijs. vid. 

It. paied to William Gest for ryding to 
Oxford, Hampton, and Est-meane, for 
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feching of ij doone, “as hit appereth by 
his bill, xs. vd. ‘ 

It. payd to Robert Hopkyns for his 
costs to Farnh’m-for venyson, xijd. 

$’m* Ixxiijs. iijd. 

It. paied to Richard Cook for rydyng 
to Waltham for swannys, xiid. 

It.;payd for y® tallewode, vs. 

It. for viij q’rtes Colys did, vs. 

It’m, paied to Colpas for keping of 
shepe, ijs. vid. 

It’m, paied to Spryng for caryeng of 
stuff to Hampton, xxd. 

It. paied to William Gemblett for costs 
whenne he rode to my lord of Wynchest’r 
for caryyng of horse, vs. 

It. shoyng of horse to Hampton and 
to Farnham for my lord in thos’ places, 
xiiijd. 

S’m* xxis. iiijd. 
S’m to’ of his beryinge, xiiijl. itijs. vid. 


Me’ of the Expensez doun att the monyth 
mynde of my lord Deane. 


Imp’mis, in ale for Holmys the brewer, 
vij dosan, the dosan xviijd. S’m xs. vid. 
It. in ale for Rob’t More, iij dosan & 
di’d. wt a can of peny ale, iiijs. ixd. 
It. in ale for Cresweller, iij dosan & 
dim’d. p’c. iiijs. vid. 
It’m, in vino empto, ijs. iiijd. 
It’m, in spices w' the caryyng, ijs. vid. 
It’m, in other expenses atte the dener 
the day of the t’ment upon my lord of 
Chichestr’, wt the Chapel’ and wt oth’r 
many peple riche and pore, for things 
bought w'oute store. 
Inp’mis, for xviij geyce, p’c. vis. xd. 
It. in xv pyggs p’c. vs. viijd. 
It. in xxviii capons p’c. xs. iiijd. 
S’m?* xlvijs. vd. 
It’m, in ij calvys p’c. vis. viijd. 
It. for ij swannys fro’ Walth’m for 
takyng of theym and bringyng, iijs. 
It. for xl cople conys fro’ Wight, xiiijs. 
liijd. 
‘tt. for xli wodcoks brought fro’ Wight, 
jijs. viijd. 
It. in maulards, xxd. 
It. in telys and pluvers, ijs. vid. 
It. in pull’, xiijd. 
It. in hernsere, xvid. 
It in iiij corlewys, xvid. 
It. in gornards and haddoks, xijd. 
It. in pepyr, xvid. 
It. in clowys and maces, xviijd. 
It. in synamonn, gynger, and saunders, 
xxd. 
It. in long pepyr and graynes, vid. 
S’m* xls. ixd. 
It’m, in reasons grete and smale, xviijd. 
It. in dats ijli. and di. xd. 
It. in anys, ijd. 
It. in venakir, ijd, 
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It. in tornesole, xijd. 

It. in potte suger, xvid. 

It. in viij galons mylke, xvid. 

It. in ovis, xxd. 

It. in butter, xd. 

It. in oote meale, iijd. 

It. for cloth bought for tables for por 
péple, xvi yerds, vs. iiijd. 

It. for gely cloth, vijd. 

It. for ij aprons for cooks, xijd. 

It. paied to John Reynolds, cook to 
my lord of Arundell, vis. viiid. 

It. to Chest" cooke, ijs. vid. 

It. to Chaunt’r cooke, xijd. 

It. to John Ellys, viijd. 

It. to John Landaf coke, xijd. 

It. to Thomas and William Lander, 
viijd. 

It. to Stevyn cooke, vid. 

It. to the kepar of the Palice, xijd. 

It. for ij porters, xijd. 

S’m* xxxis. 

It’m, for armys atte Farnham and 
Hampton sette up, xvid. 

It. paied to the bocher for sleyng of iij 
oxyn and iij hoggs wt x shepe, xxijd. 

It’m, for hyryng of vessell of the bre- 
derhed of Seynt Jonys, xiiijd. 

It. for hyr of xviij dosyn vessell wt vi 
long broches, iij copell rakks, wt a grete 
= ofthe brederhed of Seynt George, 
xxd. 

It’m, paied for his obite fro’ the day 
of my Lord’s bereyng unto the monyth 
mynde ev’y day to ev’y vicary preste 
iiijd. and to iij subdecan ev’y day to 
ev’ychon of theym iijd. s’m vijli. iijs. ixd. 

It. paied to the goldsmyth for mendyng 
of a salt-seler, and for y* gilting of y* 
same, Viijs. iiijd. 

It’m, for the makyng of ij gownys for 
John Hampsher and John Hykks, xiid. 

S’m* vijli. xixs. id. 

It’m, distribute the day of his monyth 
to Chanons, Vicars, and Prests of the 
contre, paied by Maist’r Hamond, 
vijs. vijd. 

It. distribute among pore peple, the 
day of his monyth mynde ev’y man, 
woman, and childe, id. by the hands of 
Sir William Couper, xli. vijs. vd. 

It. paied to my Lord of Winchestr’ 
Chapell for a obite, xxs. 

Da paied to Maist’r Rob’t Hamyldon, 


x 


It. paied to Maist’r Doctor Preston for 
his costs comyng doune fro Oxford, xxxs. 

It. paied to Maist’r Brereton for his 
costs and labour, xs. 

It. paied to Maist’r Stanney, vis. viijd.* 

It. paied to Maist’r Tawke, xxvis. viijd. 

It. paied to the Chaundeler for candell, 
viijs. ijd. 

S’m?* xxixli. xvis. vid. 


* 8 xaviijli. aed. 
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It’ paied to Maist’r Wyne for the p’batt 
of the testament, xijs. 
In trigintali apud Farnham. 

Furst, paied to Maist’r Hamond by the 
hands of Maryng for my lords obite, and 
to pore peple atte Farnham w' c* resteyn- 
ed of Nicolas atte the Roke fermot ther, 
vili. vis. viijd. 

In trigentali apud Southampton. 

Furst, paied to prests, clerks, and pore 
peple by Maryng, cxvis. id. 

It’m, paied to John Frelond of Alding- 
borne, xiijs. iiijd. 

It’m, paied to a smyth for trewarke to 
the lover, and for shoyng and plowgere 
donn from Mighelmas to Cristmasse, 
xiiijs. xd. 

S’m xiiijli. ijs. xid. 
S’m’ to’ r'de trigental’ lvij li. xvijs. viijd. 


S’m’ expens’ hospitu’ arvli. vijs. id. 


S’m’ to’ expens’ ._ tiij*vijli. ixs. iijd. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 6. 


IN fulfilment of the promise made 
in the last Number of your Magazine, 
I now send you some brief remarks on 
some of the semi-Saxon words insert- 
ed in Mr. Thorpe’s Glossary to his 
«« Analecta,”’ selected from the speci- 
men of La3amon printed in that vo- 
lume. 

«« Ervuv, timid, downcast ; [p. 160. 
19.] See Boucher’s Glossary, voce 
4irwe.”—Tuorre. The _interpreta- 
tion should here rather have been, 
vexed or sad. In the French of Wace 
it is :— 

‘* Dunc se prist fort a contrister, 

E en son quor a recorder.”’ 

MS. Cott. Vit. A. x. f. 32. c. 1. 

The root is the same. See Meidinger’s 
Dictionaire Etymologique, p. 51. and 
Ihre, in voce Arg. In another pas- 
sage the word occurs under the former 
signification, timid or coward ; “‘ swa 
eer3h cniht,”” MS. Cott. Cal. A. ix. 
f. 24>. c. 1. where the French reads, 
** plus vil u plus cuart.” 

“« AEPELEN (epel) country ;” 
28.] THorpe. 
be removed. 
read :— 

Childric wes i pan da3en, 
Ceiser of riche lazen 
inne Alemanie ; 
bat Sel wes his a3ene. 
MS. Cott. Cal. A. ix. f. 116. ¢. 1. 


(169. 
The doubt may here 
In another passage we 
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where the later text has “‘ pat lond 
was his owe.”’ It occurs also in the 
plural in the same sense, f, 103”. c. 1. 
—Cf. f. 56°. c. 2. where eaSel signi- 
fies a dwelliny place or habitation, and 
is explained in the later text homes. 

“ Autice, p. 168. 1. 6.” —Tuorpe. 
No interpretation is offered of this 
word, which occurs very frequently 
in La3amon under the forms of ahlice, 
ahtliche,, hahtlice, hathlice, ohtliche, 
all signifying bravely, boldly, strongly, 
from the adjective @eht, aht, ehi, ocht, 
or okt, brave, strong, bold. See MS. 
Cott. Cal. A. 1x. ff. 5. c. 1. 9. c. 2. 21. 
c. 1. 31%. c. 2. 185. c. 1. with the cor- 
responding lines in MS. Cott. Otho, 
C. x111. The same word is found in the 
Saxon Chronicle, a°. 1071. “‘hehiahtliec 
ut aleedde,”’ which should not be trans- 
lated triumphantly, as Ingram has it, 
but bravely, as in Lye, ad calc. 
From the same adjective is formed 
ohtscip, courage, f. 143. c. 2. where 
the second text reads manede, man- 
hood. Jn all probability this word 
is connected with the Teut. achten, or 
achtan, sequi destruendi causa, infes- 
tare, Sax. ehtan, Franc, and, Allem. 
ahton, whence also Teut. acht, or aht 
bellum. 

“*‘ ANEWESTE, most newly, most re- 
cently. ON UESTE, strongly, severely ? 
[162. 8. 167. 2.]—TuorPe. More 
accurately, near, or in the vicinity of, 
and, in a secondary sense, closely, 
speedily. The use of this word is 
very frequent in Lazamon, under the 
several forms of aneoste, aneouste, an 
fest, on west, on fest, on wiest, on veste, 
on vest, on vast, all of which are varia- 
tions of the Sax. on nearwest, in vicinia, 
prope ad, which is formed from on 
and the superlative of neah. The cor- 
responding passage in Wace, is, 


‘* La reine ad tant demandée, 
Ke assez pres l’est enditée.”’ 
MS. Cott. Vit. A. x. f. 32. ¢. 2. 


In p. 160. |. 32. of the “‘ Analecta,” 
instead of ‘‘ banne com on west,” 
we should probably read ‘‘ wene com 
on west,” as in f. 53. c. 1. of the 
MS. See Lye, sub voce neawest. 

“ ANHIZINGE, anxiously, eagerly, 
anhelans ; from hicgan?” [165. 3.] 
TuorPe. This is erroneous. Hi3zinge 
is a substantive, governed of an, and 
is derived, not from hicgan, but from 
higan, to hasten, to hie. It therefore 
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signifies in haste, speedily. The use 
of the word, not only in La3zamon, 
but in later writers, is too common to 
require examples. 

«« Bieste (blinnan) ¢o cease.” [146. 
31.]—Tuorrre. We should rather 
read bleue, [for bileue] which is the 
same with bileuen in the earlier text, 
Germ. bleiben, Su. G. blifwa. 

sad Doucep (dugu’®S) truth, &c.”’ (161. 
14.) Tuorre. Is there any other in- 
stance of the word in this sense? [ 
suspect an error in the MS. for seoh%e 


or soh%Se. ' 

“‘Dorte, to be of good, from dugan, 
Gr. 218? or, to fear. Fr. redouter?”’ 
[155. 19.] Tuorpz. This is an evi- 
dent error. To dotie is fo dote, deli- 
rare, from the same stock as the 
Dutch doten, Scotch, doit, Fr. radoter. 
See Junius, in v. dote, and Jamieson, 
sub v. dottit. . The original of Wace 
reads : 


** Ja est vielz home, si redote ;’’ 


which has no doubt caused the mis- 
take in the latter interpretation of Mr. 
Thorpe, from his confounding radoter, 
to dote, to become imbecile, with re- 
douter, to fear. 

«Eastres (O. Fr. estres), being, 
condition, state, particularly internal,”’ 
&c. (164. 21.] Tuorpe. I would ra- 
ther here translate it territories, in 
which sense it is not at all unusual in 
old French writers. 

“ Faisré (weg-srS?) departure, 
death. Vuistp, departure. [169. 8.] 
TuorpPeE. This derivation is not cor- 
rect. The word has no reference to 
weg, but to the Sax. fege, fated, de- 
stined to die, Scotch, fey, which is to 
be found also in all the northern dia- 
lects. See Jamieson, in voce. It is 
synonymous with deap-sip, death, ff. 
35,” c. 1. 36," c. 2, and with hin-sip, 
in Cedmon and the fragment of Ju- 
dith. 

“* FaINEN, p. 164, 1. 26?” THorPE. 
This is surely nothing else but the 
Sax. fegnian, to rejoice. 

“ FELLE, well ?”’ [155. 15.] THorpe. 
I suspect this is the same as fere, sound, 
in health, which is from the Isl. faer, 
Su. G. foer, validus. The letters r 
and / are frequently interchanged in 
the MS. as witere and witele, velden 
and vereden, bittele and bittere, &c. 

“GR, GEARE, certainly ? Of svde 

4 


ger witelest, in sooth certainly the 
most artless.”” [147. 3.] THorpze. A 
similar phrase occurs elsewhere : 


pat nes nan swa wis mon, 
ne swa 3er witele, 
at mihte to dele 
pa cristine & ba heeSene. 
MS. Cott. Cal. A. ix. f. 83.> c. 2. 


The second text reads ‘‘ere so war 
witty.” 
nes be king noht swa wis, 
ne swa 3zre witele, 
pb’ imong his du3ebe 
his boht cuSe dernen. 
ib. f. 106, c. 2. 


Second text, “‘ ne so war witele.”’ 


In all the above instances T would 
understand 3zr in the sense of bene, 
optimé, as the Saxon geare, gearwe. 
The interpretation of witelest is ob- 
viously wrong, since it is not a com- 
pound of wit and lest, but the super- 
lative of wittol, and means most skilled 
or prudent. 

“‘GrevdepE (grette), greeted, not 
grivede.”’ [168, 18.] Tuorpr. I cer- 
tainly consider greSede here to be the 
preterite of geredian, graithed, made 
ready, supplied with necessaries. 

“‘Gudru Lu (geogudfull), youthful ?” 
{144. 27.] Torre. Certainly not. 
The same phrase occurs in p. 159, 1. 
21.—*‘ godfulle dohter.”” Elsewhere 
we have “‘ guthfulle worden,”’ f. 69," c. 
1, (second text, ‘‘ godfolle worde,’’) 
** gudfulle folk,” f. 25,” c. 1. “ god- 
fulle kempen,” f. 53, c. 1. (second, 
“‘ godne men,”’) and “‘ godful king,”’ f. 
62, c. 2, (second, ‘‘ god king.’”’) All 
from the Goth. goth, good, goodly. 

‘*3EDEDE (geddode) sang; from 
geddian.” [157, 16.] Tuorpz. More 
properly, spake, in which sense it is 
always used by La3amon; see ff. 44, 
c. 2, 45, c. 3, 123," c. 1, in which 
passages the second text has seide. 

‘““Ha&NGENNE, fo raise, exalt 2’’ 
(152. 31.] THorpr. This is an error 
in the MS. for the adjective he3ene, 
high, noble, as is apparent, not only 
from the later text in the passage re- 
ferred to, but from parallel lines in 
the poem often elsewhere repeated. 
See ff. 1, c. 2, 17%, c. 2, 32°, c. 2, 38°, 
c. 2, &c. . 

“‘Hure (hyge), mind.” [147. 8.] 
TuorPe. This word elsewhere occurs 
under the forms of hu3e, f. 27°, c. 1, 
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and a3e, f. 24, c. 1, and in all three 
passages the later text reads ob or ope, 
oath. From the frequent interchange 
of 3 and p, the latter instance might 
at first appear equivalent to abe; but 
I am induced from the former ones to 
consider the word as connected with 
the Saxon @, ew, ewe, law or compact, 
whence awd, ewdman, a surety or 
sponsor (consacramentalis.) ‘‘ Hebbe 
him in ade oberne ewdan godne.” 
Leg. Wihtr. p. 12, § 6. Teutonic e, 
ee, ehe, Francic, euwa, law, compact, 
faith. There is, unquestionably, a 
relationship between eid, eed, or ath, 
an oath, (which also means fas, jus,) 
and @ or ee. See Stiernhelm’s Glos- 
sary to Ulphilas, voc. aithe; Ihre, vv. 
e, ed, Wachter, vv. ehe, eid, Haltaus, 
vv. echt, eid-hulf, and Spegel, v. edwa. 
To the same root [ would refer the 
particle of affirmation, right, or faith, 
whether under the Gothic form of ja, 
jai, Sw. Goth. e, Teut. ju, jah, jo, 
Sax. gea, Isl. Dan. and Dutch, ja, 
Swed. ja, jo, ju, English, aye, yea, or 
French oui: and I think this will be 
found much nearer the truth than 
Tooke’s derivation from the verb to 
have. See Div. of Purley, vol. I. p. 
492, new ed. 

*‘LELAICHEN, lament.”’ [159, 7.] 
Tuorpe. Instead of “ seorhful le- 
laichen,”’ as printed p. 159, we should 
read ‘‘ seorhfulle laichen.’”’ I do not 
know whence the interpretation is 
derived, but I should rather regard 
the word as cognate with lechen, leches, 
letes, or lethes, all of which occur in 
Lajamon, and mean gestures, looks, 
appearance. The Islandic Jat, pl. la- 
tinn, mores, gestus, seems to be the 
root. See Ihre, vv. Later, Litas. 

“*MansuHipe, MAnscipe, manhood, 
male progeny, humanity, kindness.’ 
(150. 27, 153. 10.] Tuorpe. I re- 
gard: all these interpretations as erro- 
neous, and the second certainly would 
be very awkward, in reference to the 
monschipe of Cordoille, the daughter 
of Leir, before she was married! Its 
general meaning is honor or worship, 
and it is so to be understood in the 
second passage above referred to. In 
the former instance it signifies courtesy 
or good manners; as also in another 
passage, fol. 13,5. 2. It is elsewhere 
equivalent to freoma, profit or advan- 
tage, f. 4, c. 2, mahthe, power, autho- 
rity, f. 34,” c. 2, Fr. dignité, f. 63, c.1. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. II. ' 
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“‘“MENSKE (mennisc), man, man- 
kind, human.” [157. 21.] THorRPeE. 
How these interpretations will make 
sense of the passage in question— 


‘*be lond haueSe mid menske, 
and bitachet hit is childe.’’ 


I am ata loss to conceive. The sig- 
nification of the word is honor or wor- 
ship, and it is strictly synonymous 
with manscipe. Thus, inf. 14, c. 2, 


mid mensca heold his riche, 


where the second text reads, “ mid 
mansipe.”” For additional examples 
of its use at a later period, see Jamie- 
son, v. mensk, who, however, in the 
quotation from Sir Tristrem, converts 
the substantive into an adjective. 
**QueccuEN, to cook?’ [156. 8.] 
TuorpPe. This meaning has been as- 
signed rather hastily, from a supposed 
connection between quecchen and cu- 
chene. The only signification of the 
word is to move forth, or proceed, 
from the Sax. cweccan or cwatan, which 
has the same sense; forming in the 


past tense, cuahte or quehte. A few 
examples may suffice : 

Ne lete 3e nenne quick 

quecchen to holte. f. 5. c. 1. 


where the later text reads scapie. 
Corineus com guecchen.—f. 9, c. 1. 
Second text, ‘‘ com scecky.” 


And ich iseh thare quene scip 
quecchen mid uden.—f. 26, .¢. 2. 


Second text, “ seilb bliue.”’ 


pa comen ArSures men 
quecchen after streten.—f. 157%, c. z. 


Fr. chevalcherent. 


“‘Swomersst, collected, firm.” [149. 
25.] Tuorpe. Certainly an error. We 
should read shame-faced,'3 abashed, as 
shewn by samuast, in the second text, 
and by the original of Wace. 

VeEisip, see Fztsip. 

VestTE, see ANEWEST. 

““WITELEST, most witless, most art- 
less.” THorpe. See Gar. 

«“Wuwn (wyn), joy, pleasure.” [159. 
18.) Tuorpe. It means here posses- 
sions, goods, as shown by the later 
text, and confirmed by many other 
passages ; for instance, 





's This would also give a different and 
probably more correct derivation of 
shame-faced, than from shame and face. 


4F 
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bar biwon Brutus 

feole kunnan wunnan.—f. 7°. c. 1. 
Where the second text has binges. 

Wif & mine weden, 

And alle mine wunnen.—f. 130, c. 1. 

These observations are not intended 

as an attack on Mr. Thorpe’s work, 
nor do they at all lessen its general 
accuracy and value; but are only 
drawn up to show that a mere know- 
ledge of Saxon is not sufficient to en- 
sure an editor of Lazamon from occa- 
sional mistakes, whatever Mr. Kemble 
may think to the contrary. No one 
can be more aware than I am of the 
difficulties which present themselves 
in authors of this early period, with 
so few and feeble guides to help us to 
understand them, and no one would 
be more ready to confess an error, or 
be grateful for correction, if offered in 
a proper manner, than myself. 

Yours, &c. 





Mr. UrBan, Oct. 14. 


A CONSIDERABLE degree of at- 
tention has recently been excited by the 
discovery of certain subterranean pas- 
sages on the site of the ancient palace 
at Eltham. These remains, in an 
architectural point of view, are very 
curious, and well worthy a visit from 
every student of our ancient style of 
building and architecture ; but to such, 
the idle tradition of their leading to 
underground stables, and eventually 
to Greefiwich Palace, will give them 
no additional value. A small pamphlet 
recently published by D. King, esq. 
of Eltham, and Mr. Clayton the ar- 
chitect, by whose praiseworthy exer- 
tions these passages have been cleared 
of the accumulated dirt of ages, aims 
at giving them a romantic value, which 
would do credit to the pages of Mrs. 
Ratcliffe. 1n this pamphlet we find 
them in some way connected with the 
art of war; and the funnel-like shafts 
which reach from the surface of the 
ground, are conjectured to have been 
used to slide down pitch and missiles 
on the heads of any enemy, who 
might evince bad generalship enough 
to allow himself to be caught in such 
a trap! 

The genuine remains of antiquity 
possess sufficient intrinsic value to 
render them objects of regard, without 
the adventitious aid of embellishments 


of this kind. A little common sense 
applied to the study of antiquities, 
would render that study more useful ; 
and certainly save the students from 
the ridicule which the generality cast 
upon them and their pursuits, and 
often with justice, owing to the forced 
explanations, and far-fetched doctrines, 
with which they usher into the world 
their lucubrations. 

A trap-door of recent formation 
covers the entrance to a sort of cham- 
ber, from whence a passage descends 
by steps into another, and from hence 
other passages run in different di- 
rections, all sloping from the main 
building in a direction inclined to the 
fields on the outside of the palace en- 
closure, one of the passages terminat- 
ing in a field at a short distance west- 
ward of the Great Hall. 

The width or height of the passages 
will only allow of an ordinary sized man 
walking in them, without touching the 
vault with his head or the sides with 
his elbows. They are built with small 
hard red bricks, and the floor is pro- 
bably of the same materials: the 
entire walls appear to have been co- 
vered with a hard cement. The arch 
is of the usual Tudor form; and the 
point, which characterizes every arch 
of ancient formation, is carried on 
throughout the entire works. The 
construction of the entrance to the 
passage is very curious ; the haunches 
of the arch are turned in bricks set 
on an edge, each brick being upright 
in the same manner as a modern brick- 
layer would construct a sewer at the 
present day; but at the curve of this 
arch a brick is used in the manner of 
a key-stone, which must have been 
moulded on purpose; it is cut in its 
under edge in an angle which serves 
to make the point of the arch: and 
these bricks are laid in a direction 
transversely to the others. I notice 
this to shew the extreme care observed 
in the construction of this work; and 
it is worthy of notice, that the joints 
throughout are still quite close. From 
hence a passage descends by steps; and 
the roof is ribbed in the manner of a 
bridge. There is also a descending 
portion in another part, in which the 
construction of the vault is equally 
curious ; but, with these exceptions, the 
rest of the passages shew a plain 
pointed headway. At the sides, in se- 
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veral places, are funnels like chimneys, 
the openings of which are internally 
formed into a pointedarch. The steps 
appear to have been used in cases 
where the formation of an inclined 
plane would have been impracticable 
from the steepness of the descent. 

The age of the remains is mani- 
festly of that period in the history of 
pointed architecture, when the low 
arch called the Tudor prevailed; 
and as this arch may be found in 
buildings as early as the time of Ed- 
ward IV., there can be little doubt 
that the works now under considera- 
tion, were a portion of the extensive 
buildings which we know to have been 
performed at the palace by that Sove- 
reign. Oftheoriginal destination ofthese 
passages, there can be little question : 
they are manifestly thesewers or drains, 
intended forthe conveyance of the waste 
water from the palace to the adjacent 
fields. This is evident from the fact 
that they incline in that direction. 
The inclination would not allow of 
their being used to convey water to the 
palace. At the termination of the 
main branch in the fields, it is pretty 
clear that the sewer was continued no 
further in that direction; it had per- 
formed its office in carrying the water 
to a sufficient distance from the palace, 
and there existed no use for its further 
continuance. An excavation in the 
field, close to the mouth, shews that 
the earth has never been before dis- 
turbed in that direction, forbidding the 
idea that this line of sewer ever pro- 
ceeded furtherthan it does at present. At 
a comparatively small distance from the 
mouth, the remains of iron-work shew 
that gratings wereintroduced to prevent 
any thief, or other unwelcome guest, 
from obtruding himself into the palace 
by means of this capacious sewer. 

In every point of view, the discovery 
is exceedingly curious, as it shews the 
very complete and excellent mode 
of constructing sewers which was 
practised in the fifteenth century; 
and evinces that our boasted im- 
provements are not so great as we 
would make it appear. To instance 
one fact:—until the construction of 
the sewer in the new street from the 
Monument to the Mansion-house, no 
air holes were ever made in the crown 
of the vaults. In the present sewer, 


we find such a precaution against foul 
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air or explosion to have been used so 
long ago as the fifteenth century. To 
account for these passages as sally- 
ports, is, in the first place, to fall into 
the mistake of this palace having been 
acastle. As a proof of its not having 
been reckoned a stronghold, we see it 
approached by a bridge of stone across 
the moat, without any draw-bridge, 
and the precincts surrounded with little 
more than a garden wall. As to the 
contrivances alleged to be for throw- 
ing pitch into the sewer, they are 
nothing more than the funnels which 
lead into the main sewer, the same as 
are to be seen in every street in 
London. If the main passage had 
been invaded by a foe, no such extra- 
ordinary defence was necessary, as a 
single sentinel might have kept guard 
against an army: supposing if the two 
first assailants had been killed, the resi- 
due must have retrograded in single files, 
the hindmost survivor dragging the 
bodies of his comrades after him to 
obtain a clear passage for a fresh 
attack! It must be confessed this 
subterranean mode of fighting would 
be a new discovery in the art of war, 
and at all events would shew an odd 
taste in men fighting under ground, 
when there was a clearer stage over 
head ; but it is unnecessary to pursue 
this branch of the subject further, as 
the palace at the time of the construc- 
tion of these works was rather a place 
of feasting and mirth than defence, 
and would have cut .a sorry figure 
against a besieging army, or even 
the undisciplined forces of the Kentish 
rebel Jack Cade, had he chosen to 
attack it. Ina large palace, dedicat- 
ed to luxury by a luxurious prince, 
such contrivances as spacious sewers 
would possess great utility in the com- 
fort they would necessarily create. 
One word in conclusion—it is worth 
inquiring whether the passages in 
question were tunnelled or not. From 
the fact that they are of a later date 
than the original works of the palace, 
and from their mode of construction, 
I am inclined to conclude that they 
were. But this is a subject which 
some professional architect can better 
decide than myself, and such a one 
may probably be found among your 
numerous readers, if you should deem 
these remarks to be worthy of in- 
sertion. Yours, &c. E. I. C, 
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ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER’S CHRONICLE, No. II. 


THE narration of the death of Ar- 
thur, is succeeded by an uninteresting 
list of Saxon Kings, who subjugated 
and reigned over various parts of the 
island. The introduction of Chris- 
tianity among these fierce invaders is 
cursorily mentioned, and then the 
feuds of Edwin and the gallant Bri- 
tish King Cadwal are told at full 
length. All this portion of Robert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle is closely co- 
pied from that of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and from thence is also de- 
rived the account of Cadwal’s splendid 
obsequies. Dying in Lud’s town, his 


sorrowing countrymen caused his body * 


to be enclosed in a brazen image, 
which, mounted on a brazen horse, 
was placed on the top of King Lud’s 
gate, that even after death he might 
still frown defiance on the enemies of 
his land, or as the more homely rhyme 
of our Chronicler gives it, ‘‘ That by 
the syghte therof the Saxons fearede 
myghte be.” The church of St. Mar- 
tin, Ludgate, was also erected close 
beside, that they might ‘‘synge vor 
hys sowle,”’ and also for all ‘‘ Crystern 
menne.”” Cadwal was succeeded by 
Cadwallad, his son, who was the last 
of the British Kings. Despairing of 
success against the increasing power 
of the Saxons, he led a colony into 
Armorica, and laid the foundation of 
that kingdom, which, mean in station, 


and short-lived in date, yet advances 
a proud claim to our attention, since 
from Bretagne all the brilliant fictions 
of Arthur and his chivalry, those rich 
materials wherewith the gorgeous tem- 
ple of Romance was built up, have 
been unquestionably derived.* Cad- 
wallad, after witnessing the pros- 
perous settlement of his infant colony, 
resigned his crown, went on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, and there closed an 
“holy lyf.” 

We now return to England, and the 
reign of King Ecbright, at which pe- 
riod Geffrey’s history closes. Then 
the reigns of Ethelwolf, Athelstan, 
his three brothers, and lastly, that of 
the most illustrious of all,—most il- 
lustrious indeed of his age, King Al- 
fred. To celebrate so worthy a cha- 
racter, Robert of Gloucester stays the 
rapid current of his narration, and 
proses most delightedly about the 
many deeds of prowess performed by 
“‘thys nobyl man ;” how he fought 
nine battles on the south side of the 
Thames,—how, when weary and bow- 
ed down by adverse fortune, St. Cuth- 
bert appeared to comfort him,—how 
he gained a glorious victory over the 
Danes at “‘ Edendone,”’ and afterward 
stood godfather to Gormund their 
leader,—and how his military skill, 
great as it was, was cast into shade 
by his wisdom as a legislator, for— 


Kyng Alfred was the wysost Kyng that long was byvore. 
Lawes he made ryghtuollore, and strengore than er were. 
Clerc he was god ynow, and yut as me telleth me, 

He was more than ten yer old ar he couthe ys abécé (ABC) 
Ac ys gode moder ofté smale gyftes hym tok, 

Vor to byleve (quit) other plé (play) and loky on hys boke. 


But after he had once mastered his 
alphabet, his love for learning dis- 
played itself so strongly, that he soon 
outstripped his companions; and it 
was owing to his subsequent “‘clergie,”’ 


that he made such excellent laws, and 
divided his kingdom into hundreds 
and tithings. A good friend too was 

he to the church, for— . 


Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony studes ywys, : 
Ac Wynchestrye he rerde on, that Nywe Munstre ycluped ys. 





* I am not unwilling to admit the claims of the Welch, but among them the wild 
traditions of Arthur lingered in fragments only. In Bretagne these floating reminis- 
cences took a definite form, were reduced into a connected history, and when Geffrey 
of Monmouth presented to the just awakened taste and imagination of France and 
England, his spirited version, Chivalrous Romance sprang into existence. 
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Where, after twenty-eight years reign, 
he was buried. 

Edward succeeded, and due praise 
is given to his prowess in keeping the 
Danes at bay; nor is his sister “‘ the 
lady of Mercia” passed over without 
celebration of her ‘‘ wysdome.”” Then 
follows the reign of Athelstan and of 
his brother Edmund, over whose vio- 
lent death St. Dunstan mourned, and 
of which he was warned by seeing the 
devil 


** hoppe and low, 
And sayled and pleyed, and made joy 
ynow.”’ 


Of St. Dunstan, who at this period 
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of the history first rises into notice, 
Robert of Gloucester, like every other 
monkish Chronicler, gives a most lau- 
datory character. Every overbearing 
act is either softened down or attri- 
buted to his ardent zeal for the wel- 
fare of the Church, and every stupid 
miracle which the Saxon Chroniclers 
(who certainly never possessed the 
taste of the Normans, in working up 
their marvels,) detail, is duly recorded 
in the most prosingly edifying manner. 

Edred succeeded his father Edmund, 
and since Dunstan under his auspices 
became one of the greatest men in the 
land, he receives a large share of com- 
mendation :— 


‘¢ God man Edred was ynou, and to godnesse dreu anon, 
And muche lovede holy chyrche, and the godman Seyn Dunston.” 


On his death-bed he sent for this fa- 
vourite churchman ; but ere Dunstan 
could arrive, Edred was no more. 
This circumstance was forthwith com- 
municated to the Saint, throughout 
all whose history we find miracles 
“as plentiful as blackberries,”” by the 
express interposition of angels, whose 
song was, 

‘The Kyng Edred nou aslepe, in oure 

Louerd ys.”’ 


Edred’s successor Edwin, is, as may 
be expected, very severely handled. 
The King who presumed to send so 
haughty a churchman as Dunstan into 
exile, could not be expected to find 
favour in the eyes of a monkish Chro- 
nicler, and, according to Robert of 
Gloucester, he was not merely a gross 
sensualist (the character assigned him 
by most of his enemies), but a fierce 
tyrant, 

‘*As a new Herode in such poer he com.” 


Among his misdeeds, that very un- 
likely one of his turning the abbey of 
Malmsbury into a stable is placed. 
But his crowning act of iniquity was 
his exiling Dunstan. After this no- 
thing prospered; his nobles revolted, 
and chose Edgar his brother. 


‘¢ Vor he drou to alle godeness, and beter 
was than other.’’ 


How he died is not stated, but bad as 
he was, “‘ thoro’ bidding of Seynt 
Dunstan,” he finally attained to Hea- 
ven. 

Edgar, whose peculiar devotedness 
to “‘ holy Church ” and her ministers, 
covered, in the estimation of our 
monkish Chroniclers, ‘‘a multitude of 
sins,” is characterized as a “ gode 
man.’ When he was born, Dunstan, 
who, more perhaps than other Saxon 
saint, enjoyed the ministry of angels, 
was advertised of the important in- 
telligence, by hearing them sing, 


‘¢ Up in the lufte (air) a murye song, and that song was thys, 
‘ To holy chyrche, and to the lond, peys ys ybore and blys.’ ’’ 


It accords but ill with this pacific an- 
nunciation, to find Edgar as bellige- 
rent a prince as any of his predeces- 
sors, and the subduer of Northumber- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. A long 
list of monasteries, founded and en- 
dowed by him, confirms, in the esti- 
mation of our worthy Chronicler, his 
undoubted title to the epithet “‘ gode 
man,” in despite of his unquestion- 
able profligacy, and a long and pros- 


ing account of a dream that he had 
respecting two apples, one of which 
struck the other from the tree, and 
which was interpreted by his mother 
to portend that subsequent tragic feud 
in his family, completes Robert of 
Gloucester’s account of Edgar. 

The sad tale of stepdame jealousy 
and murder succeeds ; the account of 
the circumstances attendant on the 
atrocious assassination of Edward the 
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Martyr, differs in no respect from the 
generally received accounts. He, 


however, adds that the knife was long 
and slender, 


‘* as me may yut ysé 


Atte chyrche of Caversham, as he hath gare * (bid) ybe.”’ 


The story that finds a place in all 
the older Chroniclers, of little Eldred 
crying bitterly at the death of his bro- 
ther, and the fiendlike Elfrida beating 
him so severely with acandle, that he 
could never after endure the sight of 
one, follows. To the modern reader, 
a candle, although rather a singular 
instrument of chastisement, may ap- 
pear inadequate to afford any severe 
degree of punishment; but when he 
is told that no candles, except wax, 


and that of a peculiarly hard kind, 
were used, and that unlike our small 
wax candles, we learn from an entry 
soon after the conquest, that “ palace 
lights’’ averaged from four to six 
pounds weight, he will cease to won- 
der that the remembrance of his al- 
most murderous chastisement dwelt 
on Eldred’s mind even to the day of 
his death. But Elfrida is said even- 
tually to have repented her crimes, for 


‘¢ the luther (cruel) quene, that Seynt Edward slou, 
Of yr trepas byvore yre deth, repentant was ynou, 
And rerde tuo nonneryes, Worwel that one was, 
And Ambresbury thet other to bete (atone) yre trespas.”’ 


Of these two religious houses, Wor- 
well never attained any peculiar cele- 
brity, but Ambresbury continued thro’ 
many centuries to be the resort of the 
wealthy and high-born. Alianor of 
Provence, the wife of our third Henry, 
closed there her life, and a daughter 
of Edward the First, at a very early 
age, took the veil there. 

Eldred’s reign was turbulent; for 
*«the folc of Denemark”’ arrived again 
in England, and ravaged the country 
about Southampton. Eldred, unable 
to meet them fairly in the field, ac- 
ceded to a proposition to massacre 
them, and the ineffectual attempts 
which were made in several counties, 
very justly enraged Swein, who, com- 
ing with great force, drove Eldred and 
his family to Normandy. Eldred re- 
turned on Swein’s death; but at his 
death the Danes were so powerful, 
that ‘“‘ Knout” divided the kingdom 
with Eldred’s son Edmund Ironside. 
Ironside receives no scant praise from 
our Chronicler, 


‘¢ Dreduol was he to his fon, that hym 
durste vewe abyde. 
As leon hardi ynou.”’ 


Over his assassination our Chronicler 
duly laments, and he celebrates with 


much satisfaction the just reward of 
the traitor Edric, who was cast 


‘¢ in the evenynge late, 
At fenestre in Temese.’’ 


The use of the foregoing French 
word is singular, since we repeatedly 
find him making use of ‘“‘ wyndowe,’’ 
or ‘‘ wyndere,”’ for so he indifferently 
spells it. 

Knout succeeds to an undivided em- 
pire, and a very good character does 
our chronicler give him; a circum- 
stance very creditable, since Robert of 
Gloucester expresses on all occasions 
a true old English hatred of all ‘‘ out- 
landish menne,” among whom the 
Danes and the Normans come in for 
the greatest share. It is indeed wor- 
thy of remark, that his independence 
of prejudice, when he comes to treat 
particular characters, however preju- 
diced he may be in regard to the na- 
tion or class to which they belong, 
places this neglected chronicler on 
high vantage ground, compared with 
many of the more-esteemed monkish 
annalists. King Knout, he tells us, 
studied greatly to attach the English 
to him; he also built and restored 
many churches. Then comes the ce- 
lebrated story of his reproof to his 





* The employment of this word, so generally considered as genuine Scotch, in the 
Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, is another evidence that the dialect of the Low- 
lands has been directly derived from the old English. 
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courtiers, on which our chronicler 
dilates with great satisfaction, although 
most blunderingly he imagines that 
Canute really believed that the sea was 
subject to his sway, rather than that 
he made use of the situation in which 
he was at that moment placed, to read, 
by an emphatic figure, an emphatic 


‘* Of al hys prouté (valiant) dedes, 
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lesson to his unworthy flatterers. This 
is Robert of Gloucester’s version, and 
in it certainly ‘‘ Knout” appears more 
like one of the half insane eastern 
monarchs, or Roman emperors, than 
the intelligent descendant of a line 
remarkable for intellectual energy. 


I ne may verbere noght, 


That I ne mot you telle of on, nou yt comth in my thoght. 
He wende, as noble syre, from londe to londe, 

That hym thoght al worlde ne solde agen hym stonde. 
Upon a chaere he sat adoun, al up the see sonde ; 

And enresonede hys men, as hii (they) byvore hym stode, 
So that the tyme com of the see flode. 

That yt bygan to wexé vaste, as yt deth atte tyde, 

The Kyng byheld the wexynge an hoker al asyde, 

So that the water vasté wexe, upward hey and wyde, 
Thoght thys grete louerd, yut ychelle abyde 

Tho it was ney to hym ycome, baldéliche he spac, 

And sturnlyche to thys water, tho’ it als out brac ; 

‘ Water,’ he seyde, ‘ wat thenkest on? I rede ne com no ver (far), 
Understond that thou art al clene in my poer.’’ 


And inthis ‘‘ King Cambyses’ vein,” 
he goes on for nearly twenty couplets. 
Meanwhile the sea, little heeding royal 
prohibition, advances rapidly, over- 
turns Canute’s chair, and forces him 
and his courtiers precipitately to flee 
away. The conclusion is in far better 
taste, and told with an expression of 


simple piety, that amply atones for 
the superstitious belief that Canute, 
by offering his crown to the crucifix 
at Winchester, had performed a most 
meritorious action. He turned to 
his courtiers and bade them ‘“‘ wot 
welle”’ — 


‘¢ Ne that no man is wurthe to be ycluped Kyng, 
Bote the hey (high) Kyng of Hevene, that wroghte al thyng. 
He wende hym forthe to chyrche, and byvore the rode (rood) com, 
And wyth meke herte pitesliche (mournfully) hys Kynges crown nom (took) 
An set upon the rode (Christ’s) heved, and seyd that He alone 
Was worthe to crown bere, and other Kynges none. 
He byleved (left) the croune there, sykynde wel sore, 
An thereafter on hys heved ne com hyt na more.”’ 


Nor, adds the chronicler, would he 
ever after wear any other. In thede- 
cline of life he went on pilgrimage to 
Rome. There he did many acts of 
charity, releasing prisoners, and be- 
stowing liberal alms, and finally re- 
turning to England, visited Glaston- 
bury to offer his prayers at the tomb 
of his early favorite and coadjutor in 
the kingdoms, Edmund Ironside. Soon 
after he died, and was buried at Win- 
chester. 

After a slight notice of his successor, 
Robert of Gloucester proceeds to de- 
tail the particulars of Edward the 
Confessor’s reign, giving due lauda~ 
tions, as might be expected, to his 
great sanctity, which certainly render- 
ed him far more fitted for a cloister 
than a throne. He gives us a long 


prayer, which Edward, on his acces- 
sion, preferred to Heaven, imploring 
that since he did not possess prowess 
sufficient to repel the enemies of his 
land, the Danes might never be suf- 
fered during his reign to invade it. 
This prayer was granted; and, however 
the nation might in other respects 
suffer, it was free during the whole 
period from those desolating incursions. 
Next follows an account of that ambi- 
tious noble Godwin, and his turbulent 
sons, and his lovely and literary 
daughter, the ‘‘rose springing from 
the rude briar,”’ Editha. The account 
of Edward’s marriage with her, and 
most laudatory eulogies on their great 
sanctity, succeed. But, although Ro- 
bert of Gloucester duly honours the 
saintly fame of the Confessor, he is 
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by no means his blind eulogist; he 
censures him severely for the part he 
subsequently took against his mother, 
in that quarrel which was only appeas- 
ed by the miracle of her walking un- 
hurt over the red-hot plough-shares. 
Perhaps, however, the circumstance of 
a bishop being implicated, might con- 
tribute to our chronicler’s indignation 
against St. Edward. His account of 
this celebrated trial by ordeal, is very 
minute and decisive on the point that 
Emma was not blindfolded, and then 
set to step between the shares; but 
that she was led to them, and ex- 
pected to place her bare feet upon each. 
Such was the invariable practice of 
the Saxon ordeal, for the test was not, 
the escaping the fire; but the being 
unhurt by actual contact with it. The 
chronicler tells us how she was com- 
forted by ‘a vision of St. Swithin the 
night before, who bade her not fear,— 
how that when her “ ryche clothes 
were ydo,” and the bishops having 
blest the shares, she stept upon them, 
so complete was the miracle, that she 
knew not when she had passed over 
them, but continued walking onward. 
Nine towns were the queenlike gift to 
St. Swithin for this seasonable aid, 
and Edward repented sorely that ever 
he had suspected his mother. Then 
comes the tale of Godwin being 
strangled by bread; and the chronicler 
next proceeds to show how Edward, 
disliking so young a prince as Edgar 
Atheling to succeed him, cast his 


thoughts toward Normandy, and sent 
Earl Harold with the proffer of the 
crown. Harold was taken prisoner 
by “‘ Syr Guy of Pountyn.” He there- 
fore sent to Duke William to ransom 
him, which was done, and Harold 
swore him fealty. Meanwhile St. 
Edward had token of his death by St. 
John—he sent for his ‘‘ baronyé” at 
Midwinter to meet him at Westmin- 
ster, where, after lying in a trance 
for two days, and on his awaking 
uttering a long prophecy about the 
approaching judgment on the Saxon 
church, he died. Harold, “the false 
earl,”’ succeeds; and it is curious to 
observe how closely our chronicler’s 
details of what is called the conquest 
of England, coincide with the pic- 
tured history in the Bayeux Tapestry. 
In both Harold is represented as being 
commissioned by Edward himself to 
proffer the crown to William ; in both 
he is shown when prisoner to Guy’ of 
Pountyn, supplicating William to ran- 
som him, and subsequently as swear- 
ing fealty to him ‘on holy relikes.” 
And now comes the battle of Hast- 
ings, at which Taillefer is mentioned 
as being present, and the first who. 
commenced the fight by slaying a 
Saxon banner-bearer. The general 
account of this celebrated battle is 
very similar to those given in the Nor- 
man historians, and Harold being 
smitten down, a knight that saw him 
fall, rushed upon, and slew him.— 
“Thus,” says our chronicler, 


‘¢ Thus, lo the Englische vole (folk) vor naght to grounde com 
Vor a fals Kyng, that nadde non ryght to the kynedom, 
And com to a newe louerd, that more in ryghte was, 
(but) Ac her nother as me may ysey, in pure ryghte nas— 
And thus was in Normannes hond that lond ybroght ywis, 
That avaunter gyf evermo keverynge (recovering) thereof ys.’’ 


- Thus we see that even in the 13th 
century, the descendants of the Saxons 
riever viewed the transference of their 
kingdom to the Norman William as 
the result of military conquests; but 
acknowledged that he, rather than 
Harold, was the rightful sovereign, 
although, as our chronicler hints just 
above, it was not in “ pure right,” 
since a nearer relation of the Confes- 


sor was set aside to make room for 
the Norman king. , 

Our chronicler next tells us, that 
Harold’s mother petitioned William 
for her son’s corpse, and that he sent 
it to her “‘ vayre enow,” without de- 
manding any ransom. William then 
proceeded to London, and there, 
against his coming, 


‘¢ Wyth vayre procession, that fole of toun drou, 
And, undervonge (acknowledged) hym vayre enou as Kyng of thys lond. 
Thus com lo! Engelond into Normannes honde.’’ 


5 
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The lines with which our chronicler 
now concludes this book, are very 
characteristic, and are very important, 
inasmuch as they prove that the popu- 
lar notion of the Norman French 
wholly superseding the Saxon lan- 
guage, has no foundation in history. 
Norman French indeed became the 
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classes, it was the mother tongue; 
but it does not at all appear from what, 
after much inquiry, we have been 
able to ascertain on the subject, that 
the Saxon was ever more prescribed 
than the Gaelic is at this moment in 
the Highlands, or the Erse among the 
native Irish. The testimony of Ro- 








bert of Gloucester indeed seems con- 
clusive on the subject. 


language of the law courts; while 
of the nobility, and of the higher 


** And the Normans ne couthe speke, but her (their) own speche, 
And speke French, as dude at om (home) and her chyldren also teche, 
So that hye men of this londe, that of her blode com 
Holdethe al thulke speche, that hii of hem nome (is derived from their name), 
Ver bot (unless) a man couthe (know) Frenshe, me tothe of hym wel lute, 
Ac low men holdeth to Englyss, and to her kynde (native) speche yute. 
Ich wene ther ne be man, in worldes contreys none, 
That ne holdeth to her kynde speche, bot England one. 
Ac wel me wot, vorto con (know) bothe wel yt ys, 
Vor the more that a man con, the more worth he ys.”’ 


And with this very admirable re- 


tale of what is commonly called the 
mark, our Chronicler concludes his 


Norman conquest. E. H.H, 





OXFORD PROFESSORS OF ANGLO-SAXON. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 15. 

BEFORE I left England in the month of August, 1 read a letter in your 
Magazine, threatening me with a critique, in which all my pretensions to 
scholarship were to be annihilated, and the character of the University of Ox- 
ford, supposed to be attacked in some remarks of mine, was to be vindicated 
by the downfal of an arrogantassailant. As I never look for much proficiency 
in these matters from Oxford men, I confess this gasconade gave me very little 
concern ; 1 was content that your correspondents should rail now, in the hope 
that they might hereafter learn. In fact I looked upon the whole proceeding 
as no more than one bubble of the effervescence produced by the installation of 
their new Chancellor, and I[ thought that at least as much indignation was 
aimed against the Cambridge man and the Whig, as against the inaccurate 
scholar. Though my opinion upon this point remains unaltered, yet having 
read the remarks which were thus announced, paraded, and introduced with a 
flourish of drums and trumpets, I find them to be written in a spirit of such 
bitterness, and to be so filled with envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, that I have relinquished the intention which I had at first, of treating 
your correspondent with a good-natured but entire disregard. He has struck 
too hard at me not to receive a lesson which I trust shall teach him for the 
future to be a little more cautious with whom he meddles. The opinion which 
I entertain of himself will be made pretty apparent in the course of these re- 
marks; it is however of somewhat greater importance to reduce the ignorant 
respect which is paid to the school of which he has officiously constituted him- 
self the champion, to its proper measure. 1 hope to put it upon the same 
footing at home, as it occupies abroad. Its foundations are neither wide nor 
deep ; and I feel very curious to see whether a vigorous shake will not bring the 
clumsy edifice to the ground. 

The errors in my book were very numerous; a good scholar might have de- 
tected many; your Oxford correspondent, with all the will to do as much 
mischief as possible, has succeeded in finding a clerical error, in correcting 
which he commits a far greater; he objects to my writing fyren-bearfe, be- 
cause, as he says, the MS. reads fyen-Searfe ; the MS. reads no such thing, 
and could read no such thing; it reads fyren-Searfe. From whatever causes 
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the errors in my text arose, or to what amount they exist, I shall leave your 
correspondent to seek in the edition of my book now printing; he will find 
them collected for him in a table of errata. But I tell him that he can charge 
me with none but clerical errors, and something more is necessary: for his 
querulous abuse of the German school, of my mysticism, &c. &c., are flowers 
of rhetoric, not of the newest or most effective kind. In order to make out 
the case which he imagined himself to possess against me, it was necessary to 
show that I was ignorant of the forms and construction of the Saxon language ; 
that I had myself committed blunders which I laid to the charge of others ; 
that I had mistaken adjectives for substantives, and substantives for adjectives ; 
that J had made preterites of imperatives, and joined datives plural with 
genitives. I can see nothing of all this in the letters of your correspondent, 
or correspondents. 

T. W. is very indignant with me for having ventured to remark advisedly, 
“ that we have hitherto witnessed little but the most incompetent ignorance,” 
and by a vast exertion of intellect he seems to have come to the conclusion, 
that the Oxford Professors might possibly be alluded to. He is right; they 
were alluded to, and advisedly ; why they were so I will tell him anon; and 
if I do him justice in believing him to be incapable of having made the disco- 
very for himself, he will probably feel no little surprise at the information. He 
continues—‘‘ Dare Mr. K. attribute the most incompetent ignorance to such 
scholars as Dr. Ingram, Professor Conybeare, and the learned and accurate 
Sharon Tarner?”’ together with a long list of subordinate worthies * who must 
no doubt feel astounded at the honour of ranking with the first great names, 
and who perhaps may think that they owe their uncomfortable position less to 
any merits of their own, than to T. W.’s necessity of making up a long list of 
great men. With regard to Mr. Turner, I shall leave those who are interested 
in the question, to read the letter of your correspondent (Nov. number), who 
compares some of that gentleman’s Layamon with the same portion of Sir F. 
Madden’s work ; only complimenting the latter editor on the great improvement 
which I see in his Saxon, since he wrote the notes to Havelok. Dr. Ingram must 
be contented to wait for the present, although I have several pages of my Adver- 
saria at his service ; at present I have higher game. I believe (and if there be any 
gentleman who considers himself to possess greater claims to my attention, I en- 
treat that I may be informed of his name with all speed), that Professor J. J. Co- 
nybeare is considered to stand at the head of the modern Oxford school of Anglo- 
Saxon. He is more particularly fitted to be the subject of my examination, be- 
cause he was the first person in England who gave any thing like an account of 
Beowulf, and was one of those who threw much light upon the poem, before I 
came with a system of German philology and accentuation, to throw it all 
into darkness again. I shall now investigate the nature of the light which 
this Professor of the University of Oxford threw upon Beowulf, leaving those 
who are in any way interested in the matter to return their thanks to the 
meddling friend, who compels me to bring that gentleman’s merits into public 
notice. : 

The account of Beowulf contained in the “Illustrations of A. S. Poetry,” 
consists of two portions; the former, a collection of paraphrases in prose and 
verse, of some principal cantos of the poem: the latter, of a large selection 
from the original Saxon, with a Latin verbal translation. 1 have neither time 
nor space to give a detailed examination of the former portion; suffice it to 
say, that it is a slovenly and most inaccurate performance, and that in many 
cantos it plainly proves thé Professor not to have understood the meaning of a 
single line. The second portion, however, beginning at p. 82, brings the 
question between me and T. W. to a speedy issue, requires no inferences on my 
part, but plainly takes the Professor as a literal translator. The errors which 
T. W. has not shown me to have committed, and which | have enumerated 





* I would carefully except Price from this general observation. Full of errors as 
the short specimens he has given us are, they contain fewer serious blunders than the 
works of any of T. W.’s luminaries. And why? Because Price’s knowledge was 
gained in the same school as Thorpe’s and my own. 
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above, Professor Conybeare has committed. These things may do at Oxford ; 
but they will not do at Gottingen, at Munich, or at Cambridge. 

Leaving unnoticed three inaccuracies in p. 82, ] pass to the fourth line of 
p- 83, which in the book of the most celebrated Anglo-Saxon Professor in the 
University of Oxford, stands thus— 


Buton folescare preter populi turbam 
and feorum gumena. et pravos (v. peregrinos) homines. 


folc-scearu is populi portio, the people’s share, which Hrothgar had it not to 
give; but this is not important. What is important, is that the Professor 
should have construed the dat. pl. feorum, in concord with the gen. pl. gumena. 
Feorh, vita, rejects its final A in all cases but the nom. et acc. sing, and this was 
a piece of knowledge which should have preserved us from an adj. Feor, pere- 
grinus. The meaning of the passage is, that Hrothgar promised to distribute 
in his new hall such wealth as God had given into his hands, except the portion 
of the people, and the lives of men. I do not know at what school T. W. may 
have been brought up, but 1 do know that a second-form boy, who should have 
construed a dat. and gen. pl. in concord in the schools where I was brought up, 
would have got what he deserved, a sound flogging. 
In the same page of the same book, I find the following passage— 


he beotne aleh (ibi) invitatos collocavit. 
fortified by the following note : 
‘* T have considered beotne (with ~scaore By as _ngtets formed from biddan. 


If aleh be formed, as I apprehend, from alecg it will be a closer transla- 
tion than Thorkelin’ s excepit.’’ 





Great joy to Oxford and T. W. from their Professor’s closer translation! The 
ironbound system at which T. W. sneers, has, however, taught us that beotne 
can neither be an adj., nor formed irregularly from biddan; nay more, that it 
is two words, and not one, viz. bedét, mina, promissio, and ne, non. The pret. of 
alicgan, to lie down, is aleg ; the pret. of alecgan to lay down is alegde. The 
Professor therefore mistook the pret. of alicgan for that of alecgan; and very 
uselessly, seeing that aléh is the pret. of neither one nor the other, but an 
extremely common corruption of aleah, the pret. of aleégan, mentiri. The 
sentence merely means 


he belied not his promise, 


and similar uses of 4leégan, geleédgan, are constant in A. S. poetry. If one 
were disposed to cavil, one might ask why in line 5 of p. 84, switol manifestus 
was confounded with swéte, and rendered suavis ? or why in line 15 of the same 
page, leéman, lumina, or radios if the Professor chooses, should be construed 
as if it were a dat. leémum ? or why in line 3 of p.85, Fifel-cyn, genus mon- 
struosum, should be turned into populus quinque urbes habitans. But these are 
neither false concords, nor blunders in the forms of nouns and adj., and are of 
minor import. 

The fourth and fifth lines of p. 85 might pass unnoticed, were it not for the 
fatality which seems to attend this gentleman whenever parsing is concerned. 
The errors they involve are rendering the acc. sing. mzl-ceare (curam opportu- 
nam, not anxiam), as if it were the nom. sing. mael-cearu: and the nom. 
Ss. maga, as if it were the acc. s. magan. ‘The constant occurrence of this and 
similar phrases, ought to have prevented this perversion of the sense. 

In the passage beginning with line 5 of p.86, and which the Professor 
reads thus, 


Done siSfet him istud navigium ei 
snotere ceorlas prudentes assecle 
lythwon logon cito instruxerunt 


Deah Se him leof were. quume iis carus esset. 





| 
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it is necessary to make a few alterations. In the fourth line, he (the reading 
of the MS.) must be substituted for Se : iter for navigium ; paullisper recusarunt 
for cito instruxerunt ; and quanquam for quum. The reading navigium no doubt 
arose from the Professor’s belief that sid-fet meant vas itineris, i. e. navigium ; 
yet a professor ought to have known that fet vas is neuter, and that siS-fet 
iter is masculine, especially when he had the pronoun Done coupled with it 
before his eyes. Logon is the pret. pl. of Ledn vituperare, a word apparently 
hated, if applied within reach of the somewhat sleepy reputations which abound 
on the banks of the Isis. Where, save in this passage, lythwon ever meant 
cito, or Dedh, quum, I leave T. W. to show. 
In line 16 of the same page, we have— 
fiftena sum. quindecim aliquos 


which apparent accus. pl. is construed in apposition with cempan, and after 
hefde, instead of being, as it is, the nom. s. to sdhte. The Oxford Professors 
are apparently not aware that the acc. pl. of sum is sume ; as little do they seem 
to be aware of the force of sum, when construed with the gen. pl. of a numeral, 
viz. (in this case) one, accompanied by fifteen others. 

In line 29 of the same page, I find— 


on bearm nacan in sinum (navis) vacuum. 


The context led the Professor, and rightly, to suspect that navis was necessary 
in this passage: all that requires remark is, that navis is in the passage where 
the Professor did not find it, and that vacuum, which he did find, is not. I can 
excuse, strange as the ignorance is, a man for not knowing the A. S. word 
naca (m) cymba; old High Dufch, nahho; old Saxon, naco; old Norse 
nockwi; and new French, nacelle; but I cannot excuse his not knowing that 
when indefinitely used, the acc. s. of the adj. nacod, vacuus, is nacodne, when 
definitely used, nacodan, but that it never was, or could be, nacan. 
I pass to line 9 of p. 88, where I find 


Gewat him 8a to waro%e accinxit se ad exercitum 
wicge ridan. per viam equitare. 


Weorod no doubt is exercitus, but then waro’ is littus; and no doubt weg is 
via, but then wicg is equus. There are no grammatical errors here. Line 22 


of the same page does, however, contain two gross grammatical errors. The 
Professor reads— 


Ic thes endeseta ego hosce limites. 


The MS. reads pes; however, | fully concur in the alteration into bes; but 
then I say that bes is not the acc. pl. any more than endeszta is: pes is the 
adverbial gen. s. of the pronoun, idcirco ; endesetais the nom. s. to heéld, and 
means limitis incola, as landseta means ferricola, colonus. Old High Dutch, 
Lantsazo. In line 31 of the same page, I find 


secgon searwum militari specie. 


A little knowledge of the forms of Saxon adjectives would have preserved the 
Professor from mistaking a noun, a participle, and its case, for a noun and its 
adjective ; the line is— 


secg on searwum vir in armatura. 


The Professor may be excused for having made the false translation of the first 

line in p. 89, because, till I corrected nefre, the reading of the MS., into Nefne, 

the passage was sheer nonsense. Still it was only because nefre could not be 

construed with the subj. mood ledge, and that it requires nefne, that I ven- 

tured upon the alteration. These slight matters do not seem to be considered 

worth the notice of the Oxford Professors, any more indeed than their parsing. 
In line 6, of the same page, we have the following passage : 


zr ge fyr heonan antequam procul hince 
leas sceaweras sinam speculatores. 
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The ge vos of the first line was omitted merely that the Professor out of the adj. 
leds falsus, might make a verb which does not exist. 
In line 9, page 90, we have the following passage : 


wes Su us lare na god Suisti nobis conjecturd vir equus. 

Is it conceivable that a Professor in the University of Oxford should not know 
that wes is the imperat. s. of wesan esse, and that fuisti is not wes but were ? 
Larena, not two words, but one, is the gen. pl. of lar doctrina. The Oxford 
Professors are, it seems, not aware that feminine nouns of this declension are 
frequently found not only with the strong gen. pl. in a, but the weak one also 


in ena. Examples of this: arna, Beéw. |. 2375. Cedm. p. 130. 136. 147. 148. 
234. Cod. Exon. Arena, fol. 53 a. 


The translation of the line is simply 
sis tu nobis consiliorum bonus. 


Thus much for the principal, and only the principal errors of these transla- 
tions, selected from the first nine pages of the Professor’s book. There are 
others which at any time shall be at the service of your Oxford Correspondents, 
but I have no further space to waste ; only before I close, I will note one more 
precious specimen of Oxford Anglo-Saxon, from p. 94,— 


cude he dugude Seaw. novit ille fidelem ministrum. 

The carelessness of mistaking Sedw mos for Seéw servus is not laudable ; but 
what shall we think of making an adj. fidelis out of the substantive digi, a 
feminine in the genitive sing. and putting the two words in concord? Digi’, 
I beg to inform T. W. is not only virtue, but also the important, the older, and 
wiser portion of a court, opposed to gedgiiS, the young men, but it also means 


pomp and ceremony of a court; and the passage, which refers to Wulfgar, not 
to Hrothgar, means— 


he knew the custom of a court. 


I shall carry this no further at present. Of or from your Oxford Corre- 
spondent I never again expect to hear, unless indeed he be the same sapient 
scholar who proposed to reprint Sir John Spelman’s Psalter (an Interlinear 
Gloss) without the Latin text which alone makes the Saxon intelligible. I 
know not whether he has filled, does fill, or means to fill the Saxon Chair in 
that University ; but from the specimen of his ability which he has supplied 
in these letters, 1 can assure him that he is worthy to take his place in the 
long list of illustrious obscures who have already enjoyed that cheap dignity. 
His ignorance would have obtained for him the pity of my learned German 
friends, and of myself; his malice, so happily tempered with impotence, has 
given him a juster title to that which he has obtained, our contempt. 

Yours, &c. Joun KemBLe. 

P. 8. On some other occasion I shall trouble you with another letter ex- 
plaining the system upon which our accentuation rests, and by which we are 
guided, when examining the length or shortness of our vowels. There are 
some among our scholars, who may not be uninterested in learning what that 
system is, which has been adopted by us from our conviction of its advan- 
tages. At all events, | faithfully promise T. W. that I will not forget the 
italics of his ‘‘ honourably lays the blame upon Rask.”’ Probably the preceding 
pages may have convinced him that I never promise but where I mean to pay. 





COLLEGE REMINISCENCES OF MR. COLERIDGE. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 19. respects, and at the same time their 
IN the various and numerous me- omission of a very remarkable and a 
moirs which have been published of very honourable anecdote in his his- 
the late Mr. Coleridge, | have been tory. In the memoir of him in your 
surprised at their accuracy in many last Number, you do not merely omit, 
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but you give an erroneous account of 
this very circumstance to which ] 
mean tv allude. You assert that he 
did not obtain, and indeed did not 
aim to obtain, the honours of the Uni- 
versity. So far is this from.the fact, 
that in his Freshman’s year he won 
the gold medal for the Greek Ode ; and 
in his second year he became a candi- 
date for the Craven Scholarship,—a 
University Scholarship, for which 
Undergraduates of any standing are 
entitled to become candidates. This 
was in the winter of 1792. Out of 
sixteen or eighteen competitors a se- 
lection of four was made to contend 
for the prize, and these four were Dr. 
Butler, now the Head Master of 
Shrewsbury ; Dr. Keate, the late Head 
Master of Eton; Dr. Bethell, the pre- 
sent Bishop of Bangor; and Cole- 
ridge. Dr. Butler was the successful 
candidate. But pause a moment in 
Coleridge’s history, and think of him 
at this period! Butler! Keate! Be. 
thell! and Coleridge! How different 
the career of each in future life! O 
Coleridge, through what strange paths 
did the meteor of Genius lead thee ! 
Pause a moment, ye distinguished 
men! and deem it not the least bright 
spot in your happier career, that you 
and Coleridge were once rivals, and 
for a moment running abreast in the 
pursuit of honour. I believe that his 
disappointment at this crisis damped 
his ardour. Unfortunately, at that 
period there was no classical Tripos ; 
so that, if a person did not obtain the 
classical medal, he was thrown back 
among the totally undistinguished ; 
and it was not allowable to become a 
candidate for the classical medal, un- 
less you had taken a respectable de- 
gree in mathematics. Coleridge had 
not the least taste for these, and here 
his case was hopeless; so that he de- 
spaired of a Fellowship, and gave up 
what in his heart he coveted, college 
honours, and a college life. He had 
seen Middleton (late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta) quit Pembroke under similar 
circumstances. Not quite similar, be- 
cause Middleton studied mathematics 
so as to take a respectable degree, and 
to enable him to try for the medal : 
but he failed, and therefore all hopes 
failed of a Fellowship—most fortu- 
nately, as it proved in after-life for 
Middleton, though he mourned at the 
time most deeply, and exclaimed, “1 
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am Middleton, which is another name 
for Misfortune !”— 


‘¢ There is a Providence which shapes our 
ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.”’ 


That which Middleton deemed a mis- 
fortune drew him from the cob- 
webs of a college library to the 
active energies of a useful and ho- 
noured life.—But to return to Cole- 
ridge. When he quitted college, 
which he did before he had taken 
a degree, in a moment of mad-cap 
caprice—it was indeed an inauspicious 
hour !—‘‘ In an inauspicious hour I 
left the friendly cloisters and the happy 
grove of quiet, ever-honoured Jesus 
College, Cambridge.”’ Short but deep 
and heartfelt reminiscence! In a lite- 
rary Life of himself, this short memo- 
rial is all that Coleridge gives of his 
happy days at college. Say not that 
he did not obtain, and did not wish to 
obtain classical honours! He did ob- 
tain them, and was eagerly ambitious 
of them; but he did not bend to that 
discipline which was to qualify him 
for the whole course. He was very 
studious, but his reading was desul- 
tory and capricious. He took little 
exercise merely for the sake of exer- 
cise ; but he was ready at any time to 
unbend his mind in conversation, and 
for the sake of this, his room (the 
ground-floor room on the right hand 
of the staircase facing the great gate) 
Was a constant rendezvous of conver- 
sation-loving friends,—I will not call 
them loungers, for they did not call to 
killtime, but to enjoy it. What even- 
ings have I spent in those rooms! 
What little suppers, or sizings, as they 
were called, have [I enjoyed; when 
ZEschylus, and Plato, and Thucydides 
were pushed aside, with a pile of lexi- 
cons, &c. to discuss the pamphlets of 
the day. Ever and anon, a pamphlet 
issued from the pen of Burke. There 
was no need of having the book before 
us. Coleridge had read it in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening he would re- 
peat whole pages verbatim. Frend’s 
trial was then in progress. Pamphlets 
swarmed from the press. Coleridge 
had read them all; and in the evening, 
with our negus, we had them viva voce 
gloriously. O Coleridge! it was in- 
deed an inauspicious hour, when you 
quitted the friendly cloisters of Jesus. 
The epithet ‘ friendly’ implied what 
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you were thinking of, when you 
thought of college. To you, Cole- 
ridge, your contemporaries were 1n- 
deed friendly, and I believe that in 
your literary Life you have passed 
over your college life so briefly, be- 
cause you wished to banish from your 
view the “visions of long-departed 
joys.” To enter into a description of 
your college days would have called 
up too sadly to your memory “the 
hopes which once shone bright,’”’ and 
made your heart sink. 


Yours, &c. CERGIEL. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 10. 

I UNDERSTAND that a very cu- 
rious and elaborate edition of Skelton 
is preparing for the press by the learn- 
ed and reverend Mr. Dyce, the editor 
of Peele and Greene. I therefore 
take the liberty of saying, that, among 
many other very difficult and obscure 
passages of that singular poet, I have 
heard many persons doubt the mean- 


ing of the words ‘ Scalis Malis,’ in the ' 


following lines : 


*‘ For men be now tratlers and tellers of 
tales : [Wales ; 

What tidinges at Totman; what newis in 

What shippis are sailing to Scalis Malis? 

And all is not worth a couple of nut 
shalis.”’ 

Now, in Sir Henry Wotton’s Pa- 
rallel of the Earl of Essex and Duke 
of Buckingham, will be found (edit. 
4, p. 177,) the following passage, 
which solves the difficulty : 

‘“‘His fortunatest piece I esteem the 
taking of Cadiz Malez; and no less mo- 
dest ; for then he wrote with his own 
hand a censure of his omissions.’’ 


At p. 41, of ed. 1736, speaking of 

flowers and herbs, 
‘¢ The columbine and nepte.”’ 
This is the nepeta, or cat-mint; so 
called from a supposition that cats are 
fond of it. Bishop Hall, in his “ Se- 
lect Thoughts,”” has— 
‘** The cat to her nep.’’ 

At p. 231,— 
‘The hobby and the musket, 

The sensers and the crosse shall set.’’ 

For the meaning of musket, see 
Swan’s “ Speculum Mundi,” 4to, p. 
1643. 


‘* Of hawks there be many kinds, as 
the falcon, merlin, tassell, lannor, and 
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sundrie others. Howbeit, the ¢assells are 
supposed to be the males of such birds as 
live by prey, as the tassell of the saker is 
called a hobbie, or mongrell-hawk, that 
of the sparrow-hawk a musket, that of 
the lannar a lannaret, and so of the rest. 
Now some again distinguish these birds 
three several ways. First, by the form 
and fashion of their bodies, some being 
great, as the gosse hawk, faulcon, gerfaul- 
con ; and some small, as the merlin, mus- 
ra harmhawk, hobbie, and such others,’’ 
c. 


B— ll. J.M. 








Mr. Ursan, Lambeth, Oct. 16. 
THE memoir of the Marquis Luigi 
Grimaldi, in your Number for Octo- 
ber (p. 430), affords a fit opportunity 
of recording in your pages a docu- 
ment relating to his illustrious family, 
which I discovered since your publi- 
cation of those interesting papers, on 
the ‘‘ Golden Book of Genoa,” on the 
‘Tenants in Chief of Domesday 
Book,” * and on the ‘‘ family of Gri- 
maldi as connected with England,” in 
September 1830, and in January and 
December 1832. 

The original paper is preserved in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
among royal and princely letters in 
the volume No. 1729, f. 142", and is 
denoted as art. 76 in my forthcoming 
Catalogue. The wrapper (143°) bears 
the impress of a round seal of the size 
of a half-crown, thus inscribed in Ro- 
man capitals, DVX ET GVBERNA- 
TORES REIP.GENVE, around an 
oval shield bearing a plain cross; and 
it is indorsed thus by a contemporary 
hand, ‘‘The State of Gene to the 
quenes Ma* vije Junij 1554.” 

It contains the credentials borne by 
Simon Necro and Lucas Grima_pi, 
who were elected and dispatched by 
the Doge and Governors of the Re- 
public of Genoa, as Ambassadors, to 
pay their respects to Queen Mary at 
her marriage with Philip of Spain, 
which was performed at Winchester, 
5 July, 1554; the treaty having been 
concluded and ratified by the Queen 
in March, and by the Prince 25 June 
foregoing. (Rymer, xv. 377—380, 393 
—403.) 





* Advantage has been omitted to be 
taken in the new edition of the preface of 
Domesday Book, of the original informa- 
tion contained in this article, identifying 
several of the Tenants in capite. 
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Though I have not found their 
names mentioned in any documents 
relating to the Queen’s marriage, nor 
any evidence of their having been pre- 
sent; yet the existence of the original 
letter in England, and its contempo- 
raneous indorsement, prove that their 
mission was executed. They are de- 
scribed therein as ‘‘ principal gentle- 
men,” and in the Genoese fashion, 
entitled maynifici, being persons capa- 
ble of bearing high offices in the State. 
This Lucas was the person thus named 
in the pedigree in your Magazine for 
December 1832, p. 511, “‘ Luke Gri- 
maldi, Lord of Beaufort, Ambassador 
to Spain from Genoa, d. 1580.” He 
was the elder son of Cardinal Jerome, 
and ancestor of the elder or English 
branch ; while his brother John Bap- 
tist was ancestor of the younger branch, 





Ser™ et inuit™ Regina, 

Tl non potere, si come al debito nostro 
si conuerrebbe, Ser™* e christianissima 
Regina, intrauenire di presenza alla cele- 
bratione di queste santissime nozze di .v. 
M“ con Vinuittissimo e gloriosissimo 
Prencipe di Spagna, et ad honorarle, per 
quanto potessimo, ha caugiato in Noi ar- 
dentissimo desiderio di far palese a tutti, 
quanto sia grande questo nostro piacer’, 
et allegrezza. Col mezo al manco della 
uiua voce de principali gentil’ huomini 
di questa nostra Repub. e cosi habbiamo 
fatto elettione deli Mag*!. Simone di Ne- 
gro, e Luca Grimaldi, Ambasc" nostri 
essibitori di queste, et impostogli che af- 
frettino il prestamente condursi al cés- 
petto di .v. Mt* per fare l’ufficio sudetto, 
Tanto desiderato da Noi sotto que mig- 
lior modi che potrano e sapréno . eglino 
Consapeuoli a pieno dell’ animo nostro, 
Yaprirano a .v. Sert*. et ella (merce della 
sua immensa humaniti) degnera di cre- 
dergli come anoi stessi, e restare anco 
seruita di accettare questa Repub. per 
vna di quelle, che hoggidi piu affettuosa- 
mente desiderano la grandezza di .v. M* 
alla quale, quanto piu inchineuolmente 
possiamo, si raccomand™°®. Da Genoua . 
Allj sette di Giugno del MDLITII. 


Di vv. ser™ e chr™= M** deuot™ ser- 
uitori, Duce e Goueri della Repu 
di Genoua. 


AMBROSIUS. 
Alla Ser™ et 
Inuit™ Regina d@’inghilterra. 





Luca Grimaldi Ambassador to England, 1554. 
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which has become extinct in the per- 
son of the late Luigi Marquis of Pietra. 

With the transcript of the letter J 
beg that you will publish the transla- 
tion; and let me extend my remarks 
by communicating a fact that has come 
to my knowledge,—that a valuable 
collection of wills, pedigrees, and other 
MS. documents relating to the family 
of Grimaldi of Genoa, having been 
offered for sale there, by the executors 
or representatives of some female de- 
scendants ; the whole was bought up 
by the Sardinian Government, and 
lodged in the archives of Turin for the 
purpose of assisting in the investiga- 
tion of the long-pending claim* of the 
male line of the Grimaldis to the prin- 
cipality of Monaco. 

Wituram Henry Brack. 





( Translation.) 
Most serene and invincible Queen, 

The not being able as we ought, most 
serene and most Christian Queen, to be 
present at the celebration of these most 
holy nuptials of your Majesty, with the 
most invincible and glorious Prince of 
Spain, and to honor them as much as we 
could, has caused in us a most ardent 
desire to make manifest unto all how great 
is our pleasure and joy,—by means (at 
least) of the word of mouth of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of this our Republic ; and 
so we have made choice of the Magnifi- 
cents Simon di Negro and Lucas Gri- 
maldi our Ambassadors, the exhibitors of 
these [letters], and have charged them 
that they make all haste to conduct them- 
selves to the sight of your Majesty, to do 
the above office, so much desired by 
us, in the best manner that they can 
and know. Conscious to the full of our 
mind, they will open to your Serenity, and 
you (a mark of your vast politeness) will 
deign to receive them as ourselves, and to 
continue the service of accepting this 
Republic as one of those which now most 
affectionately desire the greatness of your 
Majesty, to which as humbly as possible 
we recommend ourselves. From Genoa, 
on the seventh of June 1554. 

Of your most serene and most Chris- 
tian Majesty, the most devoted ser- 
vants, the Duke and Magistrates of 
the Republic of Genoa. 

AMBROSIUS. 
To the most serene and 
invincible Queen of England. 


* The number of crowned heads in Europe is cleven, and nine other families 


reign under the titles of Grand Dukes, Dukes, and Princes, making a total of 


twenty Sovereign houses in Europe ; the house of Grimaldi is in the latter class. 
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The Revenue and Expenditure of the 
United Kingdom. By Samuel Wells, 
Esq. 8vo. 


OUR curiosity has been much gra- 
tified with the perusal of this accurate 
and laborious work ; and our acquaint- 
ance with the penetralia of Govern- 
ment-offices, and Government-patron- 
age, much increased. Though we 
own, and gladly own, that we enter- 
tain strong conservative opinions, and 
are much opposed to many sentiments 
and many arguments that we have 
heard attributed to Mr. Wells; yet 
we must confess that he has brought 
before us much abuse that needs cor- 
rection, much expenditure that de- 
mands retrenchment, and much alte- 
ration that is required in the different 
branches of our official system. The 
fact is, that our transient prosperity 
during a war twice as long as that of 
Troy, our paper-money, our great 
national expenditure, begat thoughts 
and habits of lavish prodigality. We 
dipped our hands in the national purse, 
and conceived that there was an El 
Dorado at the bottom of it. Large 
salaries, large pensions, large benefac- 
tions were given without scruple, and 
too often without discrimination. The 
amount of these was not felt, or cen- 
sured, as long as the tide of opulence 
set upon our shores; but when the 
nation became comparatively poor, 
when other countries shared her hither- 
to unrivalled commerce, when prices 
artificially raised fell more than a 
third in some cases, in the case of 
agricultural produce more than a half, 
when also we reverted to a metallic 
currency, the amount of these old, 
fixed, and bonded claims remained the 
same; and the reductions that have 
been made have not been in proportion 
to the increase in the value of money. 
The Government clerks, the Judges, 
the Ministers, the officers of dif- 
ferent establishments, have not been 
reduced in the same proportion as 
the profits of the merchant, or 
the rents of the landed proprietor, 
or in anything like it. Jt would take 
an estate of three thousand acres of 

Gent. Mag. Vot. II. 


land to give a country gentleman a 
clear net income equal to that of a 
head clerk in a public office; such a 
person enjoys an income equal to the 
average of that of four or five minis- 
ters of the Church. The gist of Mr. 
Wells’s book is, that it is necessary 
for the welfare, the prosperity, the 
safety of the country, that its expen- 
diture should be greatly reduced ; and 
its taxes levied at the cheapest rate, 
and in a manner the least oppressive. 
The last sentence of his work is the 
following : 


‘¢ The plans of Government for the re- 
medy of our social evils are such as to 
leave untouched the real origin of the dis- 
tresses they profess to remove. They 
may strike the throne to its centre, 
swamp the House of Lords, uproot the 
Established Church, abolish Tithes, Ec- 
clesiastical Revenue, and Church Rates, 
reduce the Aristocracy to become absen- 
tees, and their tenants paupers. Attempts 
may be made to improve the administra- 
tion of the Poor Laws; but while they 
leave the amount of the permanent expen- 
diture the same (Mr. Wells ought to have 
said, while they do not take means for a 
larger reduction than they have hitherto 
made), while they take no measure for 
the diminution of the debt, while the 
army and civil department of the navy are 
kept upon their present footing, while 
the expenses of fiscal collections are so 
enormous, while the pay of public ser- 
vants is so disproportionate to their ser- 
vices, and the system of pensions, allow- 
ances, superannuations, and compensa- 
tions still persisted in: in short, while 
upwards of 54 millions are levied from 
the people to be expended on the same 
plan as at present, the condition of the 
mass cannot but be untouched ; and it is 
in vain to expect for the nation either in- 
ternal prosperity, peace, or safety, and 
still less, external respect from peaceful 
neighbours, and rival competitors. We 
must return to the prosperous period of 
1792. We must cease to be dependent 
on the Bank of England; the excellent 
and valued institutions of the country, 
its prosperity and tranquillity, must not 
be daily and hourly hazarded by the turn 
of the exchange, a sudden demand for 
gold, or the value of an Exchequer bill.’’ 


In one instance we are pleased ta 
4H 
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find Mr. Wells supporting -an opinion 
that we have long maintained, that the 
clerks and officers of the Government 
establishments have no claim whatever, or 
right to retired allowances ; they enjoy 
large incomes without risk or draw- 
back, larger than could be got in many 
professions or trades. What must be 
thought of men who have saved no- 
thing from half a century’s receipt of 
one or two thousand a-year? What 
would a tradesman, a prudent trades- 
man, say of such conduct? and why 
should they not share the common 
lot of their fellow-citizens, enjoy the 
reward of their own care and produce, 
or suffer, as others do, the consequence 
of their heediess extravagance? 





On Chemistry, Meteorology, and the 
Function of Digestion. By W.Prout; 
M.D. (Bridgewater Treatise.) 


THERE are few names in science 
more eminent in the present day than 
that of Dr. Prout; and the contribu- 
tions which he has made to it, have 
been among its deepest and most ab- 
struse principles. That he should be 
selected for one of the Bridgewater 
Treatises was to be expected, and we 
think that his work has fulfilled the 
purposes which it professed, and has 
proved the sagacity of the author’s 
views, and the extent of his know- 
ledge. Such Treatises as the one be- 
fore us, are not without considerable 
difficulties attached to their execution. 
In the first place they can present but 
a very abridged view of science—and 
yet its philosophical principles, its 
most important discoveries, its yet 
remaining deficiencies, are all to be 
enumerated or discussed. Hence the 
art of compression can only be the 
result of a most clear and comprehen- 
sive view of the subject. Again, it is 
absolutely necessary that the difficul- 
ties of science should be smoothed, and 
its principles familiarly illustrated, and 
the whole work adapted to general 
perusal. This we think Dr. Prout 
has effected in most instances ; and in 
the few cases where such explanation 
was impossible, and where the subject 
could only be explained to persons 
familiar with science, Dr. Prout has 
judiciously admonished his general 
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readers, and led them on to discussions 
attended with less difficulty. 

The sketch from Sect. Il. to Sect. 
IX. of the Molecular forces and actions 
is not only very clearly and excel- 
lently written, but is distinguished also 
for the developement of original views. 
The author closes his consideration 
of them, by fearlessly asserting that 
the molecular constitution of matter is 
decidedly artificial, or, to use the words 
of a celebrated writer, that the mole- 
cules of matter ‘ have all the essential 
characters of a manufactured article,’ 
and consequently are not eternal.— 
Again, the present order of things 
could not have existed, unless the 
molecules of matter had been endowed 
with both properties of chemical and 
cohesive affinity. One of which, the 
chemical, as it were, goes before, and 
imperiously determines what molecules 
shall be combined or separated, while 
the other, the cohesive, silently un- 
obtrusive, follows in its train, and in- 
dustriously assisting and arranging 
its predecessor’s labours, here perhaps 
forms a diamond, or there super- 
intends the integrity of the atmos- 
phere. Such are molecular forces as 
they obviously appear to us, and such 
the arguments deducible from them; 
but when we attempt to go further, 
and inquire into the intricate nature 
of these forces, we not only find much 
that is unknown to us, but much that 
apparently surpasses our utmost con- 
ception. And what a still more sub- 
lime idea is this calculated to convey 
to us of the wisdom and power of that 
Being who contrived and made the 
whole. When and where, do we na- 
turally exclaim, did this Being exist? 
Whence his wisdom, and whence his 
power? There is—there can be—but 
one answer to these inquiries. The 
Being who contrived and made all 
these things, must have pre-existed 
from eternity—must have been Om- 
niscient—must have been Omnipotent 
—must have been God. Ina similar 
line of argument at p.155, the Au- 
thor observes : 


‘¢ The phenomena of Chemistry are so 
extraordinary, and often so unexpected, 
that little in general can be predicated of 
them but what is actually known. The 
most experienced chemist, therefore, as 
compared with the great Chemist of 
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nature, is immeasurably deficient, and can 
only contemplate His wonderful opera- 
tions with astonishment and awe, and 
own them unapproachable. Who then 
can tell what design is latent under ap- 
parent incongruities? What elaborate 
contrivances and adaptations only have 
been requisite to have produced water, 
orvarbon, or anyother essential principle, 
out of the materials, and in conformity 
to the laws, by means of which the great 
Author of nature chose to operate. Who 
can tell that the minor evil may not have 
been essential to the existence of the 
greater good? That the poisonous metals, 
for instance, are not, as it were, the re- 
fuse of the great chemical processes by 
which the more important and essential 
principles of nature have been elimi- 
nated? That these poisonous principles 
have not been left, with such subdued 
properties as scarcely to interfere with 
his great design, not because they could 
not have been prevented —not because 
they could not have been removed—but 
on purpose and designedly to display his 
power.’’ 


In speaking of the changes in orga- 
nization that have attended the con- 
vulsions of nature, and the catastro- 
phes of our globe, Dr. Prout ingeni- 
ously observes : 


*< If we judge from what we see going 
on in nature around us, and from the 
little tendency there appears to be in 
things at present to combine with new 
forms, we must be almost led to the con- 
clusion, that the developement of new 
elements, as well as of new agents, is 
necessary to produce new and specific ar- 
rangements. May we not infer, that 
during those periodical convulsions allud- 
ed to in the text, new elements have been 
developed, or old ones decomposed into 
others of a higher or more elementary 
kind, and that, in virtue of the general 
laws in operation, these new elements have 
subsequently combined to form series of 
new arrangements. Of course, this sup- 
position is intended to apply only to the 
means adopted by the Deity to effect his 
purpose. The formation and selection of 
these new elements must in all instances 
be supposed to result immediately from 
His will and agency.’ 


As we have no space to enter into 
Dr. Prout’s two following treatises cn 
Meteorology and Digestion, though 
both of them are highly interesting, 
we think it best to extract a part of 
the Author’s concluding. remarks, 
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which are deduced from the reason- 
ings that have been employed in the 
survey of the Chemical Laws of 
Nature. 


“« It appears improbable, in the highest 
degree, that the present variable and 
finite order of things should constitute a 
term or link of an uniform and infinite 
progression. The notion therefore that 
the laws of nature have existed, as they 
now exist, from eternity if not actually 
impossible, is so exceedingly improba- 
ble, that it cannot be admitted for a 
moment. ‘Then as these laws cannot be 
proved to have a necessary existence, or 
to have existed from eternity as they 
now are, it becomes more than probable 
that they have had a beginning; and 
thus the inference of a pre-existent law- 
maker, and all its consequences, are at 
once inevitable. We now come to con- 
sider the second class of objections to 
the argument of design, those, namely, 
which are founded on the grounds that 
design cannot be proved, and that what 
we call design is little more than mental 
delusion. We admit at once, that every 
thing we know of external nature, we 
know from experience only; and con-. 
sequently, we admit that what we call 
design in external nature, is only very 
probably design; that is to say, cannot 
be proved to be design by any argument 
founded on reason or necessity. But 
having made this admission, we assert 
upon the self-same grounds that our op- 
ponents cannot, by any argument founded 
on reason or necessity, prove that what 
we call design is anything else than de- 
sign; that is to say, is not design. Now 
until this be proved, the force of their 
objection may be considered as com- 
pletely neutralized ; while the objection 
itself becomes thus reduced to the con- 
dition of a mere sophism, that leaves 
every thing precisely in the same state 
as it was in the beginning. Having 
thus briefly disposed of these objections 
to the argument of design, we finally 
recur with pleasure to the common sense 
view of the subject, which we have 
always contended for, and which we 
still maintain, viz. that the design is 
independent of the designer—in other 
words, that design is design, whether 
exemplified in the works of man or those 
of his Maker—a view which has been 
adopted by the wise and good in all 
ages; which has all the probabilities on 
its side, and which alone of all others, 
points out to man his true and natural 
position among created beings. When 
man indeed compares himself with the 
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universe, his own insignificance appears 
quite overwhelming ; but the argument 
of design assures him, that insignificant 
as he is, while he investigates and ap- 
proves of the order and harmony around 
him, he is exerting faculties truly god- 
like. That is, reason, though limited 
in degree, must be immortal in kind, 
and thus differs from that of the great 
Architect of all, only in not being in- 
finite. And hence the proud relation- 
ship in which man justly considers him- 
self to stand with respect to his Maker ; 
hence the grand source of that longing 
after a future state, where his know- 
ledge will be consummated, and where 
he will no longer see through a glass 
darkly; notions at once the result and 
reward of his reason, and which raise 
him far above all other animals.’’ 


Excursions in the Holy Land, Egypt, 
Syria, &c. By John Madox, Esq. 
2 vol. 


BY the portrait of the Author pre- 
fixed to these volumes, we should have 
judged him to be a little too full of 
flesh, and too highly saginated for the 
expedition which he undertook, where 
his food was to be little more than 
locusts and wild honey; but we are 
bound in honesty to acknowledge that 
he never showed any want of perse- 
verance or activity; that his curiosity 
never stumbled, or his zeal relaxed ; 
but that whether in the plains of Es- 
draélon, or in the caverns of Thebes, 
or the snows of Lebanon, or the de- 
sert of Cossier, he was ever the first 
to be on his camel at sunrise; he 
climbed the Pyramids of Gizeh, and 
he penetrated the subterraneous cham- 
bers of Carnac; he drank sour milk, 
and eat fried locusts ; suffered the rats 
to run over him without losing his 
temper, and offered his body without 
murmur to the multitudinous pro- 
bosces of the never-satiated musqui- 
toes. What Mr. Madox’s previous 
habits of life had been, we do not 
know ; or what had been the dura- 
tion or extent of the studies that are 
to capacitate him for the character of 
a traveller; whether his youth had 
passed in the shelter of academic 
bowers, or in the voluptuous saloons 
of fashion, we cannot tell; but we 
heartily wishthat he had added acquire- 
ments to zeal, and secured the utility 


of his arduous journeys by such an ac- 
quaintance with science, as would have 
enabled him to detect what was singu- 
lar and rare in the remote nations he 
visited ; and to place his name in the 
honourable list of those who had pre- 
ceded him in the regions of the East, 
with Pococke and Shaw, and Niebuhr, 
with the enterprizing Brown and the 
indefatigable Clarke. As it is, we 
must take the will for the deed, and 
we cannot help lamenting that a few 
courses of lectures at the London 
University, did not prepare our travei- 
ler for his various expeditions ; for the 
countries which he visited, still offer 
rich and ample materials of informa- 
tion, and can pour their yet unex- 
hausted contributions into the treasury 
of science. Occasionally, however, 
our author, instead of seeing too little, 
observes more than we can really give 
him credit for; as for instance, at 
p- 200 of his publication, he sees three 
Turkish females who possessed sleep- 
ing Italian eyes! This is hard to 
credit, though on such good authority. 
The transplantation of eyes has not 
yet distinguished the march of intel- 
lect, and we therefore suppose it is a 
sort of periphrasis, and delicate man- 
ner of expressing that they had eyes 
made of the fine glass manufactured 
at Venice, which certainly might be 
called Italian eyes. 

In Egypt*the Author seems to en- 
tertain no doubt of the following fact, 
which we do not deny, but consider 
necessary to be further confirmed, be- 
fore it is received as an acknowledged 
truth in the history of the instinct of 
animals :* 


‘* My servant Abdubbo exclaimed, 
‘Ecco un’ animal del Nilo.’ It wasa 
crocodile, and the first I had seen. It 
lay on the other side in a muddy bank, a 
little way from the rocks, which here 
shelved down to the river’s brink. The 
men were dragging the boat, and after 
we had approached nearer, I thought of 





* Another fact connected with natural 
history, is mentioned in vol. ii. 195, 
which we should wish to have had nar- 
rated upon more particular authority. 
‘* A species of hawk was shot at Damas- 
cus, in June 1825, having a billet of 
wood round its neck, and on it, Lands- 
berg in Prussia, 1822.” 
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firing at him with a bullet, but when 
nearly even with him, a pelican was seen, 
and on our closer approach, the bird gave 
him warning by touching him with his 
beak. The crocodile instantly disap- 
peared, while the pelican remained on 
the bank. This I thought a curious oc- 
currence, but found that it was often the 
case, and that the pelican kept watch 
Sor the crocodile.’’ 


This circumstance is mentioned as 
again occurring. We should have 
thought the crocodile so well armed 
by nature, as not to need a friend at 
his elbow to warn him of danger. 
Our author excavated some churches 
at Ebsambul, but nothing of conse- 
quence is brought to light. In his 
visit to the cedar trees of Lebanon, 
(vol. ii. p. 102,) we were exceedingly 
surprised at hearing him say, 


‘¢ We rode into the forest of trees, for 
such it appears, there being between 5 
and 600. They stand upon hillocks, some 
in a valley at the foot of the higher part 
of the mountain, and a few scattered 
about the lower parts of it.’’ 


Now we always considered, from the 
accounts of other travellers, that there 
were but a very few indeed of these 
noble monarchs of the forests of 
the East remaining; though we were 
also aware, that there were several 
young trees growing around their 
venerable parents ; and we still think 
either Mr. Madox has made some 
mistake, or that we do not clearly 
understand his meaning; for we sup- 
posed that not more than seven or 
eight trees of any size now remained. 

We should like to have heard the re- 
sult of more industrious investigations 
into the habits, policy, and religion 
of that singular people the Druses. 
Mr. Madox says, 


‘¢ My servant told me an extraordinary 
story of the Emir Bechir having a few 
days since entered a mosque in the moun- 
tain belonging to the Druses. Here he 
found them at prayers, worshipping a 
silver calf, which he immediately ordered 
to be taken from them, and sent to the 
pasha of Cure, who caused the mosque 
and minaret to be destroyed.’’ 


Mr. Madox says that the Druses 
are divided into two very opposite and 
distinct sects. The first are reserved 
and distant, and are supposed to be 
very learned; they do not mix with 
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the other party, and are said to deny 
themselves all participation in the 
good things of this life. They never 
smoke, or drink. spirits; they are 
styled Akals, or wise men, and are 
initiated into their religion, under 
vows of secresy. The second or in- 
ferior Druses, are called Djahel’s, or 
ignorant; they eat, drink, smoke and 
laugh, and live like good fellows, and 
have no affectation of superior sanctity. 
The Drusic ladies are in general well 
made, and of a lovely brunette com- 
plexion. They wear the tantour, and 
seem much more sociable than the 
men. The Druses are numerous, but 
do not form so large a body as the 
Christians. In some villages both live 
amicably together, yet never inter- 
marry. They are reported to be idola- 
tors, worshipping the golden calf; it 
is said to be exhibited in their chapels, 
from which all but themselves are ex- 
cluded; but they outwardly comply 
with the Mussulman form of worship. 
The principal village of the Druses is 
called Deir-el-Kammur. The plain is 
not far from Beteddeen, the residence 
of the Emir Bechir, prince or chief of 
the mountains, but the Druses inhabit 
many parts of the Lebanon range. 
At Bierout, are the remains of a noble 
palace, formerly inhabited by the Emir 
Faccadine, a prince of the Druses, 
who lived for some time in Italy, and 
returning to Syria, enriched this palace 
in a style of magnificence unknown 
before. The end of the man was me- 
lancholy ; the Turks grew jealous, and 
drove him from Beirout; for some 
time he sought refuge in the neigh- 
bouring mountains, but being forced 
from his retreats, repaired to Con- 
stantinople, where he was soon after 
made away with. 

At p. 291, the author gives an ac- 
count of a Wedding of a Princess; 
but we have not room to insert it. 
He also made an excursion of a 
few days from Damascus to the Haou- 
ran, which may be read with interest, 
as it is a district so difficult to pene- 
trate as to have been entirely un- 
known before the time of the enter- 
prising Burckhardt; but we do not 
find that Mr. Madox has added any 
thing to what we knew of it from the 
traveller just mentioned, and from the 
expedition of Messrs. W. Bankes and 
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Buckingham, the former of whom we 
presume to be the Englishman whom 
Mr. Madox heard of, as having been 
in that country about ten years 
before. 





The Doctor, &c. 2 vols. 


THESE volumes have been attri- 
buted to our honoured Laureate, to 
the classical Mr. Frere, and the ele- 
gant Mr. D’Israeli, with conjectures 
we should say equally unfortunate. 
A few parts might have been written 
by each; but the great proportion of 
the work, its spirit, its animus, is not 
theirs. Mr. Southey would have been 
more learned, Mr. Frere more polished, 
and Mr. D’Israeli more amusing, 
Concerning the last guess, which lays 
it on Mr. Hartley Coleridge, we have 
nothing to oppose: we think from 
several causes, that it probably is 
true. It is one of those books which 
speak the author to be above his pro- 
duction ; and we should have no hesi- 
tation in saying to him, ‘ Sir, you 
can do better than this.’ About half 
the book to us is unreadably dull; 
another quarter very tantalising, keep- 
ing us between a laugh and a yawn, 
and the last quarter as good as could 
be. The story is nought, the charac- 
ters nought, and much intended for 
good wit is spoiled in the running. 
But there are marks of a strong un- 
derstanding, of a rich and refined 
literature, of various and discursive 
erudition, of original habits of think- 
ing, and of a taste formed on the study 
of the best and greatest authors of 
their respective countries. The local 
descriptions, though brief, are the parts 
that have most delighted us, and some 
of them are drawn with a masterly 
pencil. There is an odd half Rabelais, 
half Sterne kind of drollery, in the 
manner in which some of the charac- 
ters are sketched; and that kind of 
humour abounds, which is mainly 
drawn from the contrast and old man- 
ners, and old language, of old books, 
applied to recent circumstances, and 
placed side by side in queer groups 
and strange attitudes, with modern 
thoughts and expressions. The whole 
work is worth the pains of a second 
perusal, if only for the interest of the 
quotations. 


Rsview.—The Doctor.—Bloxham’s Poems. 
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Paradise Regained; The Bard, and 
Minor Poems. By Mark Bloxham, 
M. A. Chaplain to Lord Erroll. 


IN a very interesting preface, Mr. 
Bloxham informs us, that the Paradise 
Regained of Mitton is an _ inferior 
production, and that Milton is said to 
have failed in it, and consequently, 
Mr. B. has written on the same sub- 
ject, precisely for the purpose of being 
compared to the former Bard. He 
says, 

***¢Do you think Milton never can be 
equalled? ‘ Why should I not think so?’ 
Who made Milton? Can He that made 
him not also make others? * * ‘ So then 
you have the vanity to say you equal 
Milton?’ I say no such thing. I simply 
say, the thing is possible, and that I 
have made the attempt.’’ 


Mr. Bloxham owns that he has 
never read the Paradise Regained of 
Milton, and we think he has done 
wisely ; we would advise him to con- 
tinue his forbearance. His other 
Poem of the ‘ Bard,’ owes nothing to 
Gray. 

‘* It was written by me as a free sketch, 
as it were to give boldness of hand before 
I sat down to my principal picture.”’ 


With regard to his minor poems, 
he says little, but apologizes for a 
clergyman writing so much about 
raven hair and azure eyes and Cupid’s 
whirligigs. He justly defends the 
cloth, and observes, 


If clergymen are allowed to marry, they 
must first fall in love ; 
If they fall in love, they will write and 
sing of it ; 
Therefore, clergymen are allowed to write 
and sing of love. 
We see no harm in such lines as these, 
Oh! Judy dear, I’m growing very thin, 
And all my text consists of groans and 
sighs ; 
My surplice is less white than is your skin ; 
My gown is not so black as are youreyes. 
My shovel-hat a rose contains in front, 
Of salle hue originally ’twas made ; 
But seeing your’s, I give my word upon’t, 
Into a yellow rose it soon does fade. 


My bands so smooth all ruffled nowappear, 
And seem to sympathise with all my 


pain 
Oh! Judith! beauteous Judith! I declare 
A second Holofernes you have slain. 


A hollow furnace is indeed my breast, 
Where Love, &c. 
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Such lines and sentiments as these 
would do credit to any reverend author. 

The volume is with propriety dedi- 
cated in a poetical address to Lord 
Brougham, Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, and the zealous friend and 
champion of the Church. 

This is followed by another sonnet 
addressed to Milton, which most ap- 
propriately commences, considering that 
he was stark blind, and gouty— 

Bard of the eagle eye and wing! 

Of the maximum opus of our bard, 
his epic poem, we have no room to 
give specimens. The whole ought to be 
studied by the lovers of poetry; they 
will find throughout lines like these. 


Their shouts and groanings agonise the 


place, 

Where fenced with adamant, triple wall 
and strong, 

The soul of wretched mortals, for their 
crimes 

Destin’d the lake, not sentenced yet, are 
kept 

With horrid din resounding, fill with dread 

The guilty throng pale shuddering, while 
their sense 

With every yell vibrate, and shuddering 
feels 

Woeful anticipation. To their sound 

Hydras, Chimeras, Gorgons, monstrous 
foul 

Omnigenous, that ever met the eye 

Or seen by poet, fierce their rage present, 

And find a prototype. 


But we are tired with soaring, and 
grow weary of subilimity itself; let us 
relax our brows with the lighter pieces. 
The following is distinguished for its 
poignancy. We presume Mrs. Blox- 
ham’s maiden name to have been Hill, 

To 
Whose Residence was on a Hill. 
If man should rejoice to be like great Jove, 

Rejoice may I when I will, 

The hearts of us both are the altars of love, 

My heaven is too on a Hill! 

The next is an impromptu on the 
Vicar General playfully addressing the 
curates at a clerical meeting, under 
the appellation of ‘‘ Atoms of Crea- 
tion,”’ and desiring them to rise. 

IMPROMTU. 


Saith the Vicar one day, giving way to the risible, 
* Creation’s Atoms,’ ye Curates! quick! zet up! 

Quick Rueful replying—Atoms are indivisible, 
Thea prithee poor Curates don't cut up! ! 


We ought to extract an amatory 
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effusion, in which our author informs 
Anna thathis heartis breaking. It made 
a deep impression on our sympathies ; 
but our readers will be happy to learn 
that Anna and the author made it up; 
and seven fine children at the parson- 
age are the result of the conciliation. 
And so we now bid them adieu ! mere] 
in parting, observing, that with all 
our critical ingenuity we cannot fill 
up the blank which the author has 
left in the following stanza : 
’Tis she herself! ah! see that face ! 
Once it fondly beam’d on me ! 
’Tis she herself! her every grace, 
Oh! help, I faint! 
Could it possibly be— 
Oh! help I faint—some tea! some tea! 


Thus the mysterious hemistich would 
be concluded, and the author’s re- 
covery probably effected. 





Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. C. 
Neale, M. A. By the Rev. William 
Jowett. 

THE name of Mr. C. Neale is fa- 
miliar to most persons connected with 
the literature of their age; at Cam- 
bridge he was distinguished for his 
attainments, not only in the severer 
sciences, but in classical learning, 
and a wrangler’s degree, and subse- 
quently a fellowship of St. John’s 
college, were the well-merited rewards 
of his labours. His family appear to 
have had an hereditary tendency to 
consumption ; and early in life, and 
soon after his marrying, this fatal and 
insidious disease appeared in one of 
its various forms, and gradually un- 
dermining the strength of his consti- 
tution, at length brought him to an 
early grave. He married a very ami- 
able and excellent woman; the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Mason Good, and 
died at Chiswick. This little volume 
of affection has been composed with 
much judgment, and must be of in- 
terest to all who find an awful delight 
in tracing the mysterious action of 
Divine grace upon the human soul. 
The disease of the body, in this in- 
stance, proved the health of the mind ; 
and truly in his danger was his safety. 
We will give one short specimen of 
Mr. Neale’s poetical talents, with re- 
gret that we cannot afford room for 








longer extracts from his works, or 4 
more circumstantial abridgment of the 
biography. 

Herself a Fairer Flower. 


She planted me that lovely flower, 
She watched it day by day, 
' She fed it with the kindly shower, 
She kept the blast away. 
And now the Summer season’s come, 
The lonely flower is in its bloom. 


Tis full in bloom, and all for me, 
And for my gay parterre, 

Come Autumn, and I’ll take the tree, 
And plant it gently there. 

And oh! the joy to watch it so, 

And think, ‘ Before she watched it too.’ 


She watched it so, the lonely maid 
Herself a fairer flower, 
Blooming beneath the quiet shade 
Of that dear parent-bower, 
Blooming, oh! might I say for me, 
In unambitious privacy. 
Oh! might I say it—might I too 
Like that, transplant thee hither, 
Have thee for ever in my view, 
To bloom when that shall wither, 
_ As thou hast watched o’er that for me, 
Oh! so might I watch over thee! 





A Life and Correspondence of the Rev. 
Henry Venn, Author of ‘‘ The Com- 
plete Duty of Man.” By the Rev. 

’ John Venn, and edited by the Rev. 
Henry Venn. 


Mr. VENN was a man of piety and 
knowledge, and one of the earliest 
preachers who obtained the name of 
Evangelical; he was also a moderate 
Calvinist. ‘The life written by his 
son, is composed with simplicity, and 
answers more closely to the models 
which we have recommended for the 
biographers of such persons as Mr. 
Venn, than most of those that have 
fallen under our notice. Thus the public 
would be informed in a brief manner 
of the leading circumstances of his 
life, and the friends of the deceased 
would gaze with pleasure on the mo- 
nument which affection had erected to 
his memory. On the death, however, 
of Mr. John Venn, the manuscript 
fell into the hands of his son, the 
present editor, who has added large 
extracts from the correspondence of 
his revered ancestor. That these 
letters corroborate the belief that we 
generally entertained before of the 
sincere piety and profound devotional 
feeling of Mr. Venn, may be granted ; 
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but they are not further recommended 
by any elegance of language, any pro- 
foundness of remark, or any extent of 
erudition. We think it would have 
been a better arrangement to have in- 
serted a few of them in his life; and 
not to have increased the size of the 
volume to its present extent, especially 
as the correspondence reflects little 
light on the incidents of Mr. Venn’s 
life. The advantage to be derived in 
the perusal of this work, arises from 
the probability that the important 
truths on which it dwells with ear- 
nestness and faith, will be more deeply 
impressed by it on the mind of the 
reader; and that he will rise up a 
wiser and better man from the con- 
templation of the life of one who for- 
sook the world, both in its pleasures 
and in its profits, to dedicate himself 
to the great work of the purification 
of his own mind, and the salvation of 
his erring brethren. 





Trials and Triumphs ; comprising the 
Convict’s Daughter, and the Convert’s 
Daughter. 


FONTENELLE most truly observes 
that the ¢rue and the natural are to be 
found, but it must be by a nice search. 


‘‘ Tl ne se trouve que dans la nature 
finement et delicatement observée; on 
l’appercoit que par un sentiment exquis ; 
mais en fin c’est la ce qu’il faut apperce- 
voir, ce qu’il faut trouver.” 


The discovery certainly has not been 
made by the author of the former of 
these tales; for the whole fabric is 
raised on a tissue of improbabilities. 
The second story bears with a strong 
feeling of dislike and suspicion on the 
peculiarities and assumed virtues of 
the celebrated Mr. Irving, under the 
name of Mr. Willoughby ; but the tale 
is constructed without skill, and ter- 
minated without a probable combina- 
tion of events, or an enumeration of 
causes leading to such issues. We 
are sorry to say that we cannot dis- 
cover in what way any benefit is to 
be derived from the perusal of these 
fictitious histories. 





Modern Claims to the Possession of the 
Extraordinary Gifts of the Spirit, 
stated and examined. By the Rev. 
William Goode, 4. M. 


ALL reasonable and religious men 
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must be grateful to Mr. Goode for the 
luminous, learned, and satisfactory re- 
futation he has given in this work, of 
the claims so presumptuously and un- 
scripturally advanced by Mr. Irving 
and his deluded followers. We hope 
and believe that this dream of fanati- 
cism and folly is dying away, and that 
people are awake to the absurdity of 
supposing that uttering discordant and 
dreadful sounds, which bear no marks 
of language, and carry no meaning, 
are proofs of inspiration; and that 
repeating the formulary ‘‘ The Lord 
Jesus is coming,” is a proof of the 
gift of prophecy. We have no doubt 
ourselves that for a long time the 
members, and particularly the female 
members of Mr. Irving’s congregation, 
were in a high state of nervous excite- 
ment both of mind and body; that 
this, instead of being calmed, watched, 
and judiciously soothed, as it ought 
to have been, by the minister, was on 
the other hand highly aggravated and 
inflamed by the style and subject of 
his discourses in public, and his pri- 
vate conferences. We once in his 
chapel witnessed a manifestation of 
the Spirit by two young ladies, after 
a discourse by Mr. Irving, on the 
punishment of the wicked, and the 
terror of the Lord, which was quite 
sufficient to overthrow the steadiness 
of these persons’ minds, and to have 
wound up their feelings to a pitch of 
the highest and most dangerous ex- 
citement. What Mr. Irving may be, 
we cannot say, but we fear that the 
situation in which he has now placed 
himself, must lead him certainly not to 
repress feelings and opinions, through 
which he maintains much of his em- 
pire over the minds of his followers. 
As to the dreadful heresy maintained 
by Mr. Irving, and which was the 
cause of his being dismissed from the 
Church to which he belonged, con- 
cerning the nature of our blessed 
Lord, we can only look on it with 
horror and aversion: it appears to 
us as much opposed to good logic and 
good reasoning, as it is to the feelings 
of piety, and to the repeated and ex- 
pressed declarations of Scripture. 





The Court of Sigismund Augustus, or 
Poland in the Sixteenth Century. By 
Alexander Bronikowski. Done into 
English by a Polish Refugee, 3 vols. 

Gent. Mac. Vot. II. 
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THE author of this work died a 
few months since. He belonged to 
the Polish army of the grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, and distinguished himself 
in his military career, in the campaign 
of 1814, when he was rewarded with 
the cross of the legion of honour. 
After what is called the new organiza- 
tion of the kingdom of Poland, he re- 
tired to Germany, and devoted himself 
to literary pursuits. The opinion which 
we, who are so remote from the scenes 
and interests on which this work of 
historic fiction dwells, may form of it, 
is of little consequence ; for the trans- 
lator observes, 


‘¢ That it is acknowledged to contain a 
faithful picture of the customs and opi- 
nions of the religious and political parties 
in Poland, during the 16th century.” 


We cannot however pass over the 
extraordinary merit of the translation. 
The style is so pure, so correct, so 
elegant, and idiomatic, that we could 
not have supposed it to be the produc- 
tion ofa foreigner, who had been but a 
short time in England: as old Parr 
said, speaking of a speech of Pitt’s, 


‘““'We threw our whole grammatical 
mind upon it, and we could not discover 
any error.’’ 


We have often heard of the facility 
with which the inhabitants of Poland 
acquire the knowledge of foreign 
tongues, and the present is a most 
remarkable instance of success. The 
elegant selection of mottoes from our 
finest poets, proves also that the trans- 
lator has acquired his knowledge of 
our language through the best and 
purest channels, and that our choic- 
est literature is not unknown to 
him. Ina note to the second volume 
we picked up a fact in natural 
history which we shall transcribe for 
the use of our friends the naturalists. 


‘* Urochs. The Bison—Bos Taurus— 
Linn.v.Shaw’s Natural History,vol.ii.pt.2. 
p- 329: The statement of the learned au- 
thor (Shaw) we havejust quoted, as well as 
that of the renowned Cuvier (Regne 
Animal, t.1. p. 170), that the Bison is 
found not only in Lithuania, but also in 
the Carpathian mountains, is not correct. 
These animals were formerly very frequent 
in many parts of the ancient Polish do- 
minions, but now they are confined to a 
single spot called the Forest of Biala- 
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wieza, situated in ancient Lithuania, and 
the present Russian government of 
Grodno. Itis remarkable that the Urochs 
which is found in the forest of Bialawieza 
is the only variety of this species, and 
that there is not in any other part of the 
world another of the very same kind. 
The American Bison has many material 
differences from the Lithuanian one. In 
order to preserve the race of this curious 
animal, the Russian government has pro- 
hibited its destruction under the severest 
penalties. According to Baron Brinken, 
who has published at Warsaw a very in- 
teresting description of the forest of 
Bialawieza, the number of the Urochs 
or Bisons existing in the year 1826 was 
732 heads.” 


We must add that the Bison is not 
of the species Bos Taurus, which in- 
cludes our wild cattle ; but Bos Urus, 
a species once indigenous in England, 
and differing materially in conformation 
from the Taurus. 





A Letter to the Bishop of Exeter, &¢. 
By the Rev. Richard Polwhele. 


THE object of this pamphlet is to 
propose a plan, by which the Wes- 
leyan Dissenters might coalesce with 
the Established Church, and return 
like dutiful children to the maternal 
bosom from which they fled. Of the 
Calvinists, Mr. Polwhele, with good 
reason, expresses no hope. He may 
be assured, that so far from returning, 
they look only with eyes of hatred and 
spiritual pride upon us, as they would 
gradually recede further and further 
away. 

We feel most truly the upright in- 
tentions, the sincere piety, and the 
zealous attachment of the author to 
the Apostolical Church, to which he 
and we belong. And we are rejoiced 
to find, that not only the very clever 
and learned Bishop of his Diocese, but 
others also not less distinguished for 
piety and knowledge, have borne 
willing testimony to Mr. Polwhele’s 
honourable exertions. One thing, how- 
ever, we presume to be certain, that 
neither the Wesleyans, nor any other 
nonconformists, will return to the 
church without some conditions being 
granted; for if they did, they must 
concede oneof these two points—either 
that they originally left it without 
sufficient cause, or that since they left 
jt, it has been so improved in doctrine 
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and discipline, that they can return to it 
salvd conscientid. We doubt their grant- 
ing either of these points; and though 
we feel and lament as much as Mr. 
Polwhele does, the evils of separation 
and schism in the once entire mantle 
of Christ; yet we cannot agree to 
any compromise which should lower 
the dignity, or impair the character of 
our own Church. Mr. Polwhele will, 
we are sure, excuse our thus far dif- 
fering from him, in expressing an 
anxious wish that we should put all 
things in order in our Church, previous 
to our inviting others to enter it. We 
take that to be the first and most im- 
portant step; and we are convinced 
that in the present anomalous state of 
part of our church government and 
discipline, the Wesleyans would not 
enter into it, or enter only again to 
divide, and recede. The points we 
propose are these : 

1. A stricter and more religious 
education of the persons intended for 
Holy Orders: i.e. an education (after 
the general ground-work has been 
laid), as much confined to theology, 
as the medical practitioner and law- 
yer are to their respective professions. 
For this purpose, a book published by 
the present Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Chester, may be consulted with 
advantage. 

2. A good residence, with sufficient 
glebe, found by law, for every Minister, 
Rector, Vicar, or Curate, in every 
parish. 

3. A diminution or abolition, when 
possible, of pluralities, as soon as pre- 
sent incumbents are dead or removed ; 
founded upon sucha plan as would givea 
comfortable, easy, respectable mainten- 
ance to every clergyman on his single 
living. 

4. To hasten the abolition of plu- 
ralities, a privilege given to every 
minister who holds two livings to re- 
sign one instanter, upon his successor 
allowing him a certain sum out of it 
for his life. We really flatter our- 
selves that this is an wneaxceptionable 
proposition, and which ought not to be 
overlooked by those persons who have 
the trust devolved on them of altering 
the present government, and correct- 
ing the abuses of the Church. Weare 
convinced that no just and fair means 
of doing away with pluralities, ex- 
cept this, will be found that will work 
with equal rapidity and success. 
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5. A reduction of the enormous 
revenue of many bishoprics; and 
their fusion gradually into the inade- 
quate revenues of the smaller bene- 
fices. It has not been sufficiently ob- 
served, how much the possession of 
an immense revenue (as Canterbury, 
London, Durham, Winchester, &c.&c.) 
must affect, generally speaking, the 
character and manners of the possessors. 
Surely in a Christian church like ours, 
the humblest Curate ought to feel him- 
self free, independent, and at ease, in 
conferring with his diocesan, especially 
as that diocesan writes to him ‘as 
his affectionate brother.” Now we 
ask, in sober truth, can it be so? Can 
a poor Curate, or Vicar, starving on 
50 or 601. a-year, enter the princely 
hall of his diocesan, without awe, or 
at least without feelings of a nature 
we will not dwell on; when every 
servant who receives him, and ushers 
him through the apartments, is better fed, 
better clothed, and better paid than him- 
self. Where can be the pleasure, the 
advantage, even the possibility of assi- 
milation between one clergyman with 
30,0001. a-year, and 30 servants; and 
one with 601. a-year, and a dirty half- 
starved maid ? 

6. With this, the whole style and 
behaviour of the bishops to the clergy 
should be altered. They should be in 
reality what they profess themselves 
to be, their affectionate friends ; living 
hospitably with them ; visiting them ; 
receiving them at their palaces; con- 
versing with them; lending them 
books; advising with them in their 
studies; sending them presents of 
learned works; and making them- 
selves acquainted thoroughly with 
their dioceses. 

7. The fees of the bishops and their 
secretaries, which act so hardly and 
cruelly on the poorer clérgy, and un- 
justly on all, should be instantly 
abolished. It is a crying abuse. So 
ought also to be the fees of the arch- 
deacon, who ought to be paid from 
other sources than the small livings of 
an impoverished clergy. 

8. Lastly —The Wesleyans will never 
consent to join the Church of England 
till the following evil has been remov- 
ed—‘‘ The bishops receiving fees for 
allowing non-residence.”” If this is not 
a grievance, we know not where to 
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find one? We state it broadly and 
plainly, and deny it who can. 

If a clergyman is inducted to a 
living, and there is a Parsonage-house 
upon it, he resides of course in it. 
If there is not, the bishop receives a 
fee of one guinea per annum for allow- 
ing him to reside out of the parish, so 
that the poor incumbent is fined for 
his poverty, and pays his diocesan for 
having to hire a house when none is 
provided for him. Among the causes 
of non-residence has this ever been 
mentioned? or mentioned, has it been 
denied ? 

Now when these and other such 
evils have been removed from our 
Church, and when she can, as then 
she will, be able to look her enemies 
in the face and say—‘‘ Where will you 
find in Europe a Church more pure, 
more simple, more learned, more ra- 
tional, more pious, more useful, and, 
in fact, more truly Apostolical than 
ours?”’—then shall we most heartily 
exhort and implore all seceders to re- 
turn again to her. The evils we have 
mentioned are not inherent, but acci- 
dental, and may be speedily and easily 
removed. They have grown up among 
the weeds with which time has covered 
the venerable edifice. A more learned, 
enlightened, and pious brotherhood of 
bishops never were on the bench; a 
more conscientious and well-informed 
clergy than the present never existed. 
Neither the bishops nor the clergy 
are accountable for the general defects 
of the establishment. They lie at other 
doors. Gentle and friendly be the 
hand, and pious and wise the head 
that removes them! We only differ 
from Mr. Polwhele in this one point— 
that it is more advantageous to im- 
prove the present constitution and state 
of the Church, than to gain prose- 
lytes to it; and further, that it is the 
wisest, safest, and most successful way 
of securing our friends, and conciliat- 
ing our enemies. 





Memoirs of the Council of Trent. 
the Rev. J. Mendham, M.A. 


THE subject itself, upon which 
these memoirs treat, must be interest- 
ing to every theological reader; but 
the style of Mr. Mendham is so un- 
polished—his materials so meagre and 
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unimportant—his sentences so rugged 
and serpentine—his language so pue- 
rile, that the labour, time, and pati- 
ence consumed in the perusal of his 
volume, will be found to be but in- 
adequately remunerated by any acces- 
sion of knowledge the reader may 
have derived. The King of England 
would have need for the assistance of 
Dr. Chalmers to decipher his hierogly- 
phic paragraphs, and the Italian 
Pontiff must indubitably summons a 
special council, if he be desirous of 
comprehending the legitimate mean- 
ing and object of his protegé. We 
esteem the dedication of such woeful 
composition to his Holiness an act of 
folly and presumption—an unwarrant- 
able exhibition of party feeling and 
ridiculous envy. The work is com- 
piled as a continuous history, although 
the MSS. from which the supplies are 
drawn appear to be epistolary. We 
shall quote Mr. M.’s reasons for such 
an alteration of form. 


“All this was highly proper to be 
written, and the fact of the case invites 
the reflection, that history is studied in a 
series of letters containing it, far differ- 
ently, and in some respect, more advan- 
tageously, than in a formal narrative 
written in times posterior to the events 
recorded ; although that method likewise 
has its advantages. It is exceedingly 
difficult, and indeed perfectly to do so 
impossible, to place ourselves in any pre- 
cise point of time, where what is now 
past and certain, was future and uncer- 
tain, when what we now calmly read as 
matters of history, were objects of fears 
and wishes of every intensity, and of 
plans and conjectures covered with im- 
penetrable obscurity ; except so far as 
the probabilities from the general con- 
nexion of cause and effect—the great 
guide of human duty, where no positive 
command of God is known—may cast a 
feeble ray into the region of darkness. 
This state of things and feelings is most 
perfectly realized by letters of the parties 
concerned; and inferences may arise from 
the scenes and exhibitions which they 
present, of some value to the reader, 
both in rectifying his judgment of others, 
and in regulating his own conduct.”’— 
p- 33. 


In his excursions upon, and exposi- 
tions of his own tenets, the arguments 
of Mr. M. are far from being either 
intelligible, satisfactory, or logical, and 
the muddle he too frequently creates is 


insufferable. The doctrines of the 
Trinity and Eucharist, above all others, 
are indebted to him for incomprehen- 
sibility; and his lengthened contro- 
versy upon the word is, is as luminous 
as we had anticipated. We must, 
however, acknowledge that he has col- 
lated with much judgment the suc- 
cessive proceedings of the Council, and 
judiciously corrected several errors 
amongst the dates ; still the perform- 
ance is too trite to engage interest, too 
dry and defective to achieve a popular 
benefit. It may decorate a shelf, but 
never adorn the mind. The different 
errors of the alleged heretics should 
have been fully stated and canvassed, 
the decrees more extended, the colla- 
teral and conflicting interests of each 
party pourtrayed in feeling colours— 
these alone would have afforded an 
engaging, edifying, and beneficial 
history, which can never be attained 
by the dry enunciation of titles, un- 
interesting catalogues of dates, precise 
and tedious number of conventions, 
and the order of processions. 





Memorials of Oxford. Nos. XVIII. 
XIX. XX. XX}b. and XXII. 


NEW COLLEGE.—The foundation 
of the illustrious Wykeham, from its 
importance and magnitude, occupies a 
larger space in the work than some 
others. Asa collegiate establishment, 
emanating from an individual who at 
the same time had founded a princely 
seminary of a preparatory nature at 
Winchester, it is entitled to make one 
of the most splendid monuments of 
the munificence of a past age. 


“Tt is not without reason that the 
popular appellation first given to this 
establishment soon after its foundation 
has adhered to it ever since. It forms 
indeed a new era in our academical an- 
nals. The design was so grand, and the 
principal buildings upon the whole so 
much superior to those which preceded 
them, that the collegiate system may be 
said to be completely established by the 
formation of this society; which served as 
a model, more or less, to subsequent 
founders of colleges, both here and at 
Cambridge.’’ 


The Reverend Editor has done jus- 
tice to the character of this munificent 
Prelate, who has the honour, in com- 
mon with® two other founders of 
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colleges, Waynflete and Wolsey, to 
owe the fame which attends his me- 
mory entirely to his talents, and the 
liberal and disinterested manner in 
which he applied the fruits of his 
greatness. 

As an architect, Wykeham is enti- 
tled to a very high rank; previously 
to his time, the buildings in the Point- 
ed style displayed a luxuriance of fancy 
and taste which, beautiful as it was, 
and bearing the stamp of genius in 
every part, was still indebted for its 
beauty more to the individual taste of 
the artist who designed it, than to any 
fixed rules for the ornamental detail ; 
an unartificial variety appears through- 
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evident that not only much science 
was necessary, but in order to 
perpetuate the style, an inexhausti- 
ble exuberance of fancy was requisite 
to preserve that which was so little 
marked by fixed rules and princi- 
ples. In the works of Wykeham, a 
studied and artificial character is ap- 
parent; in every part the hand of the 
architect is visible.* His designs ap- 
pear to have been the result of deep 
study, and to have been formed upon 
well-digested rules; he reduced to an 
*‘order” the beautiful but wild style 
which he saw around him, instead of 
leaving it to depend almost entirely on 
the genius of the architect. Hence the 





out every design, and in all buildings 


regularity in the architecture, and the 
prior to the time of Wykeham it is 


uniformity in the details, which are ap- 





* We have been favoured by Dr. Ingram with the following remarks on the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of another college which has already passed under review, viz., 
Magdalene, for which he had not room in that portion of his work which is appro- 
priated to that noble foundation :—‘‘ Much obscurity has arisen from the.misappropria- 
tion of theroyal personages, represented in sculpture under the west windowand over the 
tower-gateway. They have been generally understood as one and the same monarch 
in two different attitudes; Mr. Chalmers and others repeating the tradition, which 
assigns them both to Henry III. the founder, or refounder, of the Hospital; whilst 
some persons have recently transferred them both to Henry VI. There is every 
reason to believe, that the kneeling figure in profile, over the gateway, which forms 
the counterpart to Waynflete, was intended for Henry VI.; but there is strong ground 
also to conclude, that the prominent one, over the western door of the chapel, repre- 
sents Edward 1V. The finely-sculptured rose placed upon a radiant sun, in the ad- 
joining panel (under a celestial canopy surmounted by a globe and cross), is known to 
be the heraldic badge of this monarch and his family, and seems to ascertain this matter 
beyond a doubt. The corresponding panel, on the sinister side of the principal figure 
in the centre, exhibits the Garter of the Bishops of Winchester, as Prelates of the 
Order, suspended on the cross-stem of a thrice-trebled lily, which is surmounted by 
a similar canopy. This exquisite device, admirably executed, whilst it forms an ac- 
companiment to the charming statue of Mary Magdalene, is a proper introduction 
to the two next figures, whether we consider the companion of Waynflete to be 
Wykeham or St. Swithun. The latter, however, is by far the most probable ; for, in 
addition to other reasons which might be advanced, we look in vain for the dress and 
costume of the founder of New College in the patron saint of the cathedral church 
of Winchester. The last figure, of course, represents Waynflete, kneeling with ap- 
propriate humility before the patrons and saints of his college and cathedral. The 
good bishop is thus represented also on the seal of his college, as well as in the niche over 
the tower-gateway; and it has been observed, that William of Wykeham generally 
appears in the same position. The standing figure therefore cannot belong to either 
of these prelates. ‘The glorious confessor, St. Swithune,’ is expressly mentioned in 
the founder’s statutes, as one of the patron saints of the see of Winchester, in honour 
of whom he founds his college. In the first niche on the dexter side, is a highly 
finished statue of John the Baptist, as patron of the hospital, pointing significantly 
with his right hand to an Agnus Dei, which he holds in his left. Some of the accom- 
paniments of these figures, Mr. Willson has described as ‘ merely architectural ;’ not 
distinguishing the luxuriant foliage of the vine, in the panel between the two bishops 
of Winchester, from the sterner oak-leaf of the wilderness by the side of John the 
Baptist. Such recondite emblems are among the sublimest mysteries of masonry ; 
which modern architects sometimes copy, unconscious of their original application. 
The date of 1509, given by Mr. Chalmers and others, to the hieroglyphics in the 
cloistered quadrangle, must be erroneous if there be any foundation for the con- 
jecture that these figures are from designs by Holbein; for he was then only fourteen 


years old, according to Patin; while others make him less ; and at that time he could 
not have left his native country.”’ 
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parent in the works of Wykeham, and 
which continued to be observed in all 
the works that succeeded him, for it is 
plain that after his day, an almost 
uniform mode of building prevailed 
until the extinction of the Pointed 
style, with the sole exception of those 
buildings in which the Tudor arch 
was the distinguishing feature. 

In addition to Mr. Reban’s two 
colleges, 


‘* His talents were equally displayed at 
Windsor Castle, Queenborough, St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand, Leeds, Dover, Southwick 
Priory, the Episcopal Palaces of Wolve- 
sey, Farnham, Southwark, and Bishop’s 
Waltham, the Chancel of Adderbury 
Church, &c. According to the calcula- 
tions of Bishop Lowth, derived from au- 
thentic sources, he expended altogether 
in repairs or new buildings above 20,000 
marks. He likewise rebuilt the nave of 
the Cathedral at Winchester all but the 
west front, which was begun by his pre- 
decessor Bishop Edyngdon.’’—p. 7. 


How painful it is to be compelled to 
recollect that of so many excellent 
specimens of architecture, how very 
few have reached our days. Of some 
not one stone remains on another. 
Of St. Martin’s-le-Grand only the 
name exists, and the scanty fragments 
of Southwark palace show none of 
this prelate’s work. Adderbury Church 
has not been suffered to sink into ob- 
livion, the chancel having been recently 
restored by the college under the able 
superintendence of our friend J. C. 
Buckler, esq. The buildings of the 
present college display the talents of 
the founder to perfection, and the only 
cause of regret is, that, whilst admir- 
ing the excellency of Wykeham, we 
have obtruded upon us the inconsis- 
tencies of Wyatt. When it is seen that 
a “flat modern ceiling” has sup- 
planted the antient timber roof of the 
hall, and another incongruous ceiling 
covers the chapel, we can only hope 
that, as Adderbury Chancel will now 
display the original beauties it pos- 
sessed when it came out of the hands 
of the founder, the time is not distant 
when the wreck of plaster will lead to 
equal justice being rendered to the 
College. 

The embellishments, four on copper, 
and seven on wood, are quite equal to 
any that precede them ; the founder’s 
magnificent crozier is a rich specimen 
of wood-cutting. 


Lincotn Cot.eeg, illustrated by 
two engravings on copper, and three 
on wood, is a fine specimen of the 
buildings of the fifteenth century. The 
importance of such a structure is only 
lessened by its association with the 
magnificent edifices of Wykeham, 
Chichele, and Wolsey. 

No.21 is dedicatedto IrrLeyCuurcn, 
one ofthe most curious examples of Eng- 
lish buildings designed after Roman mo- 
dels in existence. The view of the inte- 
rior displaying two magnificent circular 
arches, with richly mouldered archi- 
volts, is in Messrs. Mackenzie and 
Le Keux’s best style. In this chancel 
a style of decoration is observable (of 
flowers in a hollow), which, at a sub- 
sequent period, became so beautiful an 
ornament of the Pointed style. The 
Rectory-house is a fine specimen of 
an old English parsonage of the six- 
teenth century, and contrasts singu- 
larly with the early character of the 
church. The view of the “mill” is 
admirable ; it shows to what a state of 
perfection a woodcut may be brought ; 
the general softness of the subject, the 
play of light, the delicate finishing of 
the foliage, are beyond our expecta- 
tions of the powers of this branch of the 
graphicart. It is highly creditable to the 
artist, Mr. G. Jewett, who has admir- 
ably preserved the effect of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s drawing. 

The last portion of the work we shall 
notice at present (No. 22), contains two 
parishes, Sr. Micuary’s and ALL 
Saints. The first has a Church of 
great antiquity; the tower, with its 
enclosing walls and windows near the 
summit, appears more like a piece of 
fortification; and the ballustrade- 
formed pillar, applied to the windows, 
indicates the very early date of its con- 
struction. Contrasted with this very 
antient example, is the parish of All 
Saints, with Dean Aldrich’s handsome 
modern Church. The amateur archi- 
tect of this Church stands forth as a 
lesson to professional men, and affords 
a pleasing example in modern times of 
an ecclesiastic successfully devoting 
his attention to this interesting art. 
The steeple of this Church rises at 
once from the ground, instead of be- 
ing perched on the apex of a pedi- 
ment, as may be seen in the generality 
of our new Churches; evincing the 
very excellent taste of the designer, 
who, in this regard, in common with 
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the immortal Wren, stands proudly 
eminent. 

We now take our leave of this pleas- 
ing work, which we hope to see pro- 
ceed to its completion with increasing 
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patronage, which indeed the excel- 
lence of its embellishments, and the 
superior style of the historical depart- 
ment by Dr. Ingram, are justly en- 
titled to receive. 





Journey to the principal Vineyards of 
Spain and France, by James Bussy, 
Esq.—We wish that we had read this 
excellent little work previous to our re- 
view of Mr. C. Redding; as we cannot 
enter again into a discussion of the same 
subject, lest we should be taken for too 
great lovers of the grape, we can only 
strongly recommend Mr. Busby’s little 
work, as the most full, accurate, and 
practical of any we have seen. His ob- 
ject was most patriotic and praiseworthy, 
viz. to collect the cuttings of the finest 
varieties of vines in Spain and France, 
for cultivation in New South Wales. 
This was judiciously pursued, and fortu- 
nately and successfully executed; and 
now that we are on the subject, we shall 
take leave to mention a circumstance 
connected with wine, which will show 
that, in one instance at least, modern dis- 
coveries are old truths. A paragraph 
appeared, a year or two since, in many 
of the newspapers, extracted from a late 
volume of the Family Library, in which 
it was mentioned, that by exposure to the 
air, and using bladders instead of casks, 
in a few months, or even weeks, wine 
will acquire the softness, the flavour, and 
the quality which age was alone supposed 
to give. Now the fact we believe to be 
true, but it is not a discovery of our 
times. It was known to the ancients, 
and practised by them. Hippocrates 
mentions it, and speaks of drinking wine 
finely flavoured, old, exposed to the air. 
Horace, Serm. ii. 4. v. 53, mentions ex- 
plicitly the effect which the air produces 
in softening the flavour of wine, and 
lowering its spirit. 

‘*Massica si coelo supponas vina sereno, 

Nocturna, si quid crassi est, tenuabitur 
aura, 

Et decedit odor nervis inimicus,”’ &c. 


Some other passages might be mentioned, 
but the above is sufficient to establish the 
credit of the ancients to this ingenious 
discovery. ‘ Honour to whom honour is 
due.’ 


Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales, 
by Grorce AGAR Hansarp. 12mo0.— 
An admirable companion to the lovers of 
the rod and line. Angling is now become 
the recreation of poets and philosophers, 
and Sir H. Davy and Professor Wilson 


condescend to write elementary works on 
the subject. We reviewers should sup 
on carps, after throwing our rod all day 
on bullheads and gudgeons. We shall 
extract the following sentence for the 
use of our friend Mr. Jesse (vide our Re- 
view of his work, June, No. VI. p. 615) : 
‘* It is remarkable that the cray-fish, or 
fresh-water lobster, is found in many 
brooks running into the Wye, but seldom 
or never into those falling into the Uske 
or Irvon. Many unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to remove them into the 
rivers of Carmarthenshire and Glamor- 
ganshire, and even into some brooks com- 
municating with the Irvon, which emp- 
ties itself into the Wye; but when thus 
conveyed, they soon disappear, not be- 
ing found dead, and their vacant shells 
being never seen. They consequently 
either emigrate, or are totally devoured 
by the indigenous inhabitants of the 
stream to which they are thus unnatu- 
rally introduced, and who perhaps dis- 
like the company of these intruders.”’ 





A Summer's Tour through Belyium up 
the Rhine, and to the Lakes of Switzer- 
land, &c. 18mo.—A useful little compa- 
nion to those persons who are wise 
enough to exchange the noise of the 
Strand, and the smoky atmosphere of 
Regent-street, in the month of August, 
for the enjoyment of a bright heaven, of 
sparkling waters, and waving forests, and 
all the magnificence of nature, in one of 
the finest and most sublime districts in 
Europe, and lo! the huge Alpine sum- 
mits are rising even now before us ! 


‘* Voila ces monts affreux celebrés dans 
Vhistoire, 
Ces monts qu’ont traversé par un vol 
si hardi, 
Les Charles, les Othons, Catinat et Conti, 
Sur les afles de la victoire.’’ 





The ‘ Jesuit,’ from the German, by 
C. SpinpiER. (Library of Romance.)— 
We do not think this Tale worthy of a 
place in Mr. Ritchie’s publication. The 
whole story is strange, wild, and most 
improbable. The characters without in- 
terest ; and the events are not brought to 
bear with due and powerful effect on 
the fortunes of the persons concerned. 
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We feel quite certain that it will attain 
no popularity in England, whatever it 
may do in the land of its birth. 





The Sea Wolf, a Romance of the Free 
Traders. (Library of Romance. Vol. XI.) 
—This romance is not much to our taste. 
It appears to us to be formed in imitation 
of Cooper; but, like most imitations, it 
has exaggerated his faults, while it has 
not attained his excellencies. The whole 
story, including character, plot, and inci- 
dent, is formed ultra nature fines. No 
models exist of such persons, and no one 
meets with such adventures, and no such 
extraordinary turns of fortune are ever 
witnessed in common experience. Of 
what profit then can such a work be? 





The Sisters, a Tragedy, in five Acts.— 
Of this work the merits consist in lan- 
guage tolerably poetical, and keeping a 
fair mean between the low and the tumid 
and bombastic. The defects are in these 
points :—the characters are very deficient 
in interest,—some not true to nature,— 
(we disbelieve all sudden and causeless 
repentance of assassins and bravadoes) ,— 
the incidents are few and trifling,—the 
progress of the story slow and languid, 
and the end ‘ bloody and unnatural.’ 
The moral is— 


** It’s best to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new.”’ 





India, a Poem, in three Cantos, by a 
young Civilian of Bengal.—Indignation 
has done what a milder inspiration failed 
to effect,—aroused the poetic feelings of 
the Author. ‘ With one wild crash he 
strikes the lyre,’ as he mourns over the 
miseries of the poor enslaved and perse- 
cuted Hindoos, and as he execrates the 
tyranny and ferocity and avarice of the 
fools and knaves (for so he describes 
them) who are placed in power above 
them. ‘The general annihilation of 
landed property, the insecurity of chattel 
interests, and the entire disregard of per- 
sonal immunities, are the great political 
abuses on which it is here endeavoured 
to fix the public attention.’ The theme 
is not a very alluring one, and the poem 
is dark with its descriptions of crime, 
and the abuse of power. The versifica- 
tion is tolerably harmonious, occasionally 
the conceptions poetical, and there is 
none of that exaggeration and tremor 
which too often mark the youthful pre- 
ludes of the Muse. 





Spiritual Perfection unfolded and en- 
forced. By William Bates. (Sacred Clas- 
sics.)— A judicious republication of a va- 
luable treatise, by one of the most emi- 
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nent of the nonconforming Divines. The 
character of Dr. Bates is thus. summed 
up by his editor, Doctor Smith. ‘Though 
the excellent author does not possess the 
exuberance of Taylor, nor that power of 
penetrating to the inmost soul, which 
distinguished Owen, nor the mingled de- 
votional sweetness and keenness of obser- 
vation so remarkable in Hail, nor the 
genius and fertile invention of Bazter, 
nor the originality and depth of Howe ; 
yet he possesses his own order of merit 
which must ever recommend him to candid 
and judicious minds.’ 

Watts’s Lyric Poems. With Life, by 
R. Southey. (Sacred Classics, Vol. LX.) 
—Isaac Watts was not a poet of a high 
order; no copiousness of invention, no 
richness of imagination, no fiery outbreaks 
of genius are to be found in his works: 
though occasionally, led by his subject, he 
rises into sublimity. A very well-written 
life of Watts, by the Laureat, adds value to 
thevolume,in which the singularity of some 
of his religious opinions appears; as when 
he supposes that the spirits of good men 
must have pleasures in heaven, co-relative 
to the pleasures on earth, as David play- 
ing music, Boyle and Ray pursuing phi- 
losophical studies, H. More and Howe 
reading metaphysics, Goodwin and Owen 
growing more learned in Theology, Usher 
and Burnet reading Church History, Til- 
lotson and Baxter giving lectures in Divi- 
nity! This he supports by asking whether 
there are not different degrees of happi- 
ness, for Deborah who sang, Dorcas who 
made coats for the poor, and Rahab the 
harlot!!! His entire disregard of ‘ Noli 
altum sapere,’ are laid before us in a man- 
ner interesting and instructive. Concern- 
ing his poetical faculties, we are surprised 
that Dr. Southey has said so little; yet 
indeed there was not much to say. Dr. 
Watts seems to have possessed sublimity 
and acuteness, more than solidity of judg- 
ment ; and his learning was very confined. 
Of his unfeigned and genuine piety, every 
good man will speak with affection and 
respect ; and the moderation of his views, 
and the subjugation of his passions and 
desires, secured the repose and tranquil- 
lity of his life. He slipped into a quiet 
secluded nook, with a few books to read, 
a few friends to love, and a few duties to 
perform, and left the world to jostle on 
in a vain search after that happiness 
which he, by pursuing a different road, 
had early secured. Dr. Southey says, 
‘* Caryll’s Commentary on Job, it may 
be deemed a most unquestionable proof 
of patience in any person to have pe- 
rused.’’ What does Hobbes mean, when 
recommending it, he says it is borrowed ? 
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The Obligations of Christian Benevo- 
lence, from the substance of a sermon 
lately preached by the Rev. Mr. FLETCHER, 
at Wendover, for the benefit of the 
Buckingham General Infirmary. It is 
an eloquent appeal, replete with truly 
Christian and orthodox sentiments, on 
behalf of that excellent institution ; and 
we have no doubt, but that it will pro- 
duce the most beneficial results. 





The Foryet-me-Not. By Fred. Sho- 
berl.— This year’s ‘‘ Forget-me-Not,”’ 
with its new binding and enlarged size, 
appears like ‘‘an old friend with a new 
face.’? Since the publication of the last 
volume, the spirited proprietor, Mr. 
Ackermann, the father and originator of 
all these elegant dijouteries of the festive 
season, has paid the debt of nature; and 
we observe, at the close of the volume, 
some tributary verses to his memory, 
which, though anonymous, we believe to 
be the production of the editor, than 
whom none could be more capable of 
appreciating and recording the virtues of 
the deceased. The following are the 
closing lines. 


‘* Taste and genius round thee cast 
Living radiance to the last— 

Till, like Evening’s silent breath, 
Came the gentlest touch of Death ! 
Now in calm equality 

With the great thy relics lie. 

Many a widow’s heavenward prayer— 
Many a daughter of despair— 
Many a Muse’s pale-cheeked son— 
Tell us how thy course was run. 
Friend of every nobler art, 

Still thou livest in many a-heart : 
Shall they o’er thy relics weep ?— 
Let the mortal remnants sleep ! 
Earth to earth, and, dust to dust— 
Thou ’rt already with the Just. 
What can claim the spirit’s plume? 
Thou ’rt already past the tomb.’’ 


The engravings, though fewer in num- 
ber than heretofore, still maintain their 
high character for graphic excellence.— 
‘ Diana and Endymion,’ which forms the 
frontispiece, engraved by Rolls, from a 
painting by Wood, may be considered as 
the gem of the collection. It is a mytho- 
logical composition, executed with great 
delicacy and effect, pourtraying the clas- 
sical allegory of the loves of Diana and 
Endymion, when the goddess, as the 
bright queen of night, descended from on 
high to hold communion with the loveliest 
of mortals. The verses which accompany 
the embellishment are not unworthy the 
genius of Croly, whom we strongly sus- 
pect to be the author. 
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‘¢ That night, o’er all the listening land, 

With richer sweets the air was fanned ; 

Ten thousand eyes, from height to height, 

Gazed on the rising train of light ; 

Some deemed a new-lit comet came 

To wrap the world in wrath and flame ; 

Some seemed, with mingled joy and fear, 

The echoes of the hymn to hear. 

And many a wild tradition still 

Points to the haunted Latmian hill. 

Thy love, thy lot, Endymion, 

To one, and but to one, were known. 

And he, the guardian of the shrine, 

Kept till his death the tale divine ; 

Hoar-headed, verging on the tomb, 

He felt the truth his soul illume ; 

Then snatched the harp, and taught the 
string 

The loves of Dian and his King.” 


There are eight engravings in all, exe- 
cuted with most elaborate finish. ‘ Ma- 
deira,’ richly engraved by Goodall, from 
a painting by Westall, is accompanied by 
some pleasing effusions from the pen of 
Miss Landon. The other subjects are 
‘ My aunt Lucy’s Lesson,’ by Rolls, from 
a drawing by Wyatt; ‘ Mabel Grey,’ by 
Davenport, from Cattermole; ‘ Milan 
Cathedral,’ by Carter, from Prout; ‘ the 
Love-suit,’ by Goodyear, from Richter ; 
‘ Now or Never,’ by Bacon, from Wright; 
and ‘Eulione,’ by Agar, from Sir T. 
Lawrence. 

Among the prose compositions, there 
are some of romantic interest, written 
with a considerable degree of ability ; 
amongst which may be mentioned ‘ The 
Warlock,’ ‘The Merchant of Cadiz,’ and 
‘ the Bear of Carniola.’ 





The Keepsake for 1835.—To humble 
commoners like ourselves, who are used 
only to the Penny Magazine and the 
Useful Knowledge Tracts, it is no less a 
treat to read verses and tales by Lords 
and Ladies, than for a drinker of ‘ heavy 
wet’ and ‘ blue ruin,’ to find himself 
opposite an enticing sideboard of Bur- 
gundy and Champaign. We sincerely 
hope, now that the Lord Chancellor is 
relieved from the fatigues of office, that 
he will not disdain to set up an Annual, 
in which his speeches, corrected by him- 
self, and his Greek verses, corrected by 
Mr. Thirlwall, might appear to advantage. 
This would be worthy of his great mind, 
and various attainments, With regard to 
the present volume, we must take each 
branch of the different arts that adorn it, 
by itself. Of the engravings and paint- 
ings we would speak in high praise, if we 
could with sincerity ; but we had hoped 
something of the highest excellence, to 
lay before the bright eyes of the patro- 
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nesses of Almacks, and the patrons of 
Crockford’s. Thereiseven in Mr. oy a 
e ing of Lawrence’s picture 0 ly 
Beresford, something that detracts from 
the acknowledged beauty of the original. 
Miss Sharpe’s Lover’s Quarrels is pretty ; 
but her Gipsy Children has no character 
of that tawny wizard people at all, and 
we think could never originally have been 
meant for them: if we are not mistaken 
one has a smart shoe and buckle! Caro- 
lina by Stephanoff has the usual grace of 
that artist ; and La Valiere by Chalon is 
tenderly and sweetly touched. The Dis- 
covery of Stothard must be an old picture, 
and is hardly in its place in a work of 
novelties. Mr. Cattermole had a fine 
subject in Lord Surrey and Geraldine, but 
his Surrey is neither so handsome or so 
ardent as he ought to appear ; indeed, he 
appears most dreadfully alarmed; and the 
vision of Geraldine should have been 
thrown still further back, and represented 
in a smaller compass. Of the prose tales 
we best like Mrs. Hall’s Blanche Bolton, 
and the Deserted Chateau; but there is 
no story of superior interest, or first-rate 
execution, inthe volume. Of the poetry, 
we must say, as we should of the fair au- 
thors, it is best seen by candle-light. 
Lady E. S. Wortley is rapidly improving 
since her last volume, which is owing to 
the London season having been some time 
over; and her Ladyship has had time to 
study the family-poet Crabbe. 





The Biblical Keepsake, with Engrav- 
ings, by W. and E. Finden, with Descrip- 
tions, by Rev. T. H. Horne, B.D.—If it 
were not for the false and foolish legends 
that would interrupt the feelings of piety 
when they were most excited, it would 
be a goodly thing to kindle our devotion 
by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; to 
realize the scenes on which we have so 
often dwelt, and give a ‘ body and pres- 
sure’ to the forms which fancy had en- 
deavoured to create, when she imaged 
the august abodes of all that was sacred 
and venerable on earth. 


*¢ Running brook and fountain clear, 
Oft shall meet thine evening ear, 
The harps that hang on rock and tree, 
Again shall wake their songs for thee, 
Till the list’ning night look down, 
Stooping low her starry crown, 
And the voice of seraphim 
In bright order seem to hymn, 
Till a fairer Paradise 
_Open to thy youthful eyes, 
Till in thy pure and spotless breast 
Angels build their bower of rest, 
And the God himself enshrined, 
Dwell in the meek and lowly mind.’ 


Review.—The Biblical Keepsake. 
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The present is a valuable and beautiful 
work, upon which much talent and care 
have been bestowed; the sketches are 
from the original drawings, which have 
been brought home in the portfolios of 
travellers ; and adorned with those graces 
which the pencils of Callcot and Turner 
could give. The engravings are by Messrs. 
Finden ; and when we mention that Mr. 
Hartwell Horne has drawn up the de- 
scriptions, we may be sure that they are 
not wanting in knowledge and accuracy. 
Perhaps, in some cases, a little minuter 
detail, and more spirit, might have been 
thrown into the narrative, such as we 
meet with in Bishop Heber’s descriptions, 
or in Dr. A. Clarke’s Travels: but still 
we have no fault to find with the simpli- 
city and sobriety of Mr. Horne’s lan- 
guage. The landscape of Ararat is finely 
picturesque, and reminded us of a land- 
scape of Titian’s. The view of Petra is 
most curious,— 


—— where within her marble womb 
Dark Petra guards the nameless tomb, 
In many a mountain chamber deep 
Inurned, the stately ashes sleep, 

Of th’ antique kings, whose sceptred 


sway, 
E’en Pella’s distant walls obey. 


As there probably does not exist a 
more singular city in the world than this, 
which has survived in the silence and so- 
litude of more than two thousand years, 
we shall be excused for adding a few 
words to Mr. Horne’s description of it.— 
Petra was the chief town of the Nabatei. 
It appears from Strabo, that previous to 
the reign of Augustus, or under the late 
Ptolemies, a very large portion of the 
commerce of India and Arabia passed 
through Petra to the Mediterranean. See 
Col. Leake’s Introduction to Burckhardt’s 
Travels, p. vii. See also a plan of the 
place in Burckhardt, p. 434. Petra, 
under the Romans, gave the name of 
Arabia Petrea to the surrounding terri- 
tory. See ditto, p. vi. viii. A comparison 
of the architecture of Wady Mousa, and 
at Tadmoor, strengthens the opinion that 
Palmyra flourished at a later period than 
Petra, ditto, p. x. Mousa, says Col. 
Leake, is perhaps an Arabian corruption 
of ‘ Mosera,’ where Aaron is said to have 
died, vii. See a highly interesting ac- 
count of the journey to Wady Mousa 
and Petra with Mr. William Bankes, amid 
the jealous and contending Arab tribes, 
in Irby and Mangle’s Travels, p. 335— 
405. ‘‘ Abou Zatoun (the father of the 
olives), the Shiekh of Wady Mousa, with 
violent gestures swore by the beard of 
his prophet, and by the honour of their 
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women, that we should not drink of their 
water, or pass into his territory. Abou 
Raschid sprang on his horse, and seized 
his spear, exclaiming, ‘I have set them 
on their horses; let me see who will dare 
to stop Abou Raschid.’ On the coming 
up of his people, he took an oath,—by 
the honour of their women, and by the 
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faith of a true Mussulman, that we should 
drink the water of Wady Mousa. And 
Abou Raschid’s words were stronger than 
the words of Abon Zatoun.’’ We shall 
only add that a coin of Petra is to be 
found in Patini Numm. Imperator. p. 
200, folio. 
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Mr. Marrtin’s illustrated edition of 
Gray’s Elegy is another and scarcely 
equalled exhibition of the talents of the 
modern school of Engraving in Wood. 
The Editor has made a very judicious 
selection, in adopting for illustration one 
of the finest poems in the English lan- 
guage, and which affords to the artist a 
considerable variety of subjects. Every 
stanza is provided with a picture, and 
among the able designs, are figures from 
the pencils of Stothard, Howard, Westall, 
Callcott, &c.; landscapes by Constable, 
Copley Fielding, Barret, and Dewint; 
a battle-piece by Cooper, illustrating 
picturesque architecture by G. Catter- 
mole, &c.&c. Ina story by a variety of 
artists, there is this great difficulty, that 
their representations of the same scenes, 
and the same persons, are sure not to 
correspond. On the whole, the difficulty 
has been pretty well surmounted in the 
present case, and there is great harmony 
throughout. The landscapes, though ex- 
quisitely beautiful, are English, the 
churches are English, and architecturally 
accurate (how seldom did we formerly 
see an artist design a pretty country 
church!) the figures are as forcible as 
will be expected from the great names 
we have mentioned. We like all, except 
the last, which is a monument and effigy 
in the open air (where such never was) 
instead of the Poet’s humble tomb. 
Indeed, the sepulchral effigy occurs twice 
too often. It is very well in the first 
instance, in ‘* the long drawn aile;” but 
in the second we should have had the 
ponderous monumental “ urn” of Gray’s 
day, and the “animated bust” of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel. 

Sketches % Churches and Chapels in 
Surrey, by H. Prosser. Parts I. and 
Il. 4to.—This is a meritorious work, by 
a young artist, the brother of Mr. Pros- 
ser, author of the Views of Seats in the 
same County, and Hampshire. The 
plates are neatly executed in lithography, 
and comprise both exterior and interior 
views of the churches, with sketches of 
the monuments, fonts, &c. and occa- 
sionally views of the parsonage-house. 
The value of the descriptions is en- 
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hanced by copies of the epitaphs, lists of 
incumbents, &c. The subjects already 
ublished are Stoke by Guildford, Pir- 
bright, West Clandon, Worplesdon, St. 
Nicholas Guildford, West Horsley, East 
Horsley, and Woking. 

Switzerland, in Views, by W. H. Bart- 
teTr. Parts II. Ill. I1V.—The pur- 
chasers of this work will derive conti- 
nued pleasure from the beauty of the 
landscapes, and the excellence of the 
engravings. 

Preparing. A north-east view of Kim- 
bolton Castle, the seat of the Duke of 
Manchester, by Edwin Blackley, M.D. 
F.R.G.S. 

NEW STATUES. 

A statue of Corneille, from the chisel 
of David, has been recently erected in 
Rouen, his native city. Itis of bronze, 
and stands about 12 feet high. The cere- 
mony of its inauguration was attended by 
all the public functionaries of Normandy, 
and by several literary gentlemen, who 
pronounced eloquent panegyrics on the 
Author of the Cid. The most interest- 
ing group, however, was formed of living 
members of the family of Corneille, con- 
sisting of Mdlle. Jeanne- Marie Corneille ; 
M. Pierre- Alexis Corneille, Inspector of 
the Academy of Rouen, and member of 
the Société Libre d’Emulation, his wife, 
and children; M. Joseph - Michel Cor- 
neille, who is employed in the Indirect 
Tax-office at Paris; and M. Pierre- 
Xavier Corneille, who is Conservator of 
the Books at the office of the Minister of 
Public Instruction. Before the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, it was announced 
that the King, in compliance with the re- 
commendation of the Academy, had 
granted a pension of 2000f. to the family 
of Corneille. They enjoyed a pension 
of 2,500 f. previously to the late Revo- 
lution. 

M. David has just furnished the model 
of the statue of Baron Cuvier, for the 
town of Montheliard, his native place. 
The Baron is represented in the attitude 
of profound meditation. In one hand he 
holds a pencil, in the other a piece of 
paper, upon which he has designed the 
figure of the mammoth and its skeleton ; 
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upon a pedestal the jaw of the mam- 
moth, which gave Cuvier the notion of 
the construction of the entire animal, 
until then unknown. The artist has 
chosen this idea as indicating the origin 
of the glorious career of the great natu- 
ralist. The head is a perfect resemblance 
of him, and the monument will be worthy 
the man of genius to whom it is conse- 
crated, as well as the skilful artist who 
executes it. 

The Expiatory Chapel in the Rue 
d’ Anjou, Paris, has been re-opened ; the 
arrangements for placing on its pedestal 
the statue of Maria Antoinette, the un- 
fortunate consort of Louis XVI., be- 
ing completed, preparations are making 
in the Court of the Palace of Versailles 
for erecting a pedestal to receive the statue 
of Louis XIV. the first stone of which 
was laid a few days ago by the King. 

The Emperor Alexander’s monument 
at St. Petersburg consists of a granite 
Doric column, rising from a_ pedestal 
placed on a base formed of several steps. 
The capital is of bronze, surmounted by 
a demi-sphere, on which is an angel rais- 
ing the right hand towards heaven, while 
with the left hand, armed with a cross, it 
is crushing a serpent. ‘The four sides of 
the pedestal are bordered with trophies, 
enclosing allegorical figures, representing 
the Niemen, the Vistula, Glory, Peace, 
Justice, Clemency, Wisdom, and Abund- 
ance. Between these subjects on three 
sides of the pedestal are inscribed the 
years 1812, 1813, and 1814, and on the 
tourth, which faces the Winter Palace, is 
an inscription to this effect, “ Dedicated 
to Alexander I., by the gratitude of Rus- 
sia.” The pedestal is truly colossal. It 
stands even higher than the immense rock 
which serves as a pedestal to the statue 
to Peter the Great. 

On the 19th of August, the anniversary 
of the day on which Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart unfurled his standard at 
Glenfinnon, in 1745, the handsome mo- 
nument erected by Mr. Macdonald of 
Glenaladale, to commemorate the fidelity 
and bravery of those who fought and 
suffered in that arduous struggle, was 
surmounted with a beautiful statue of that 
unfortunate prince, executed by Mr. 
Greenshields, statuary, near Lanark. It 
is of solid stone, upwards of seven feet 
in height, and represents the prince in the 
full Highland costume, looking towards 
the pass whence issued the gallant Lo- 
chiel with his Camerons. 

His Majesty’s gift to the Regalia in 
the Crown Room of Edinburgh Castle 
has been deposited there by the officers of 
state in Scotland. It consists of a golden 
collar of the Garter, with rose diamonds 
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and enamelled “* George,” worn by James 
VI. (the present of his Queen); an 
ancient rose diamond badge of St. An- 
drew ; and a sapphire ring. These relics 
were presented to George IV. by the late 
Cardinal York. The good taste of our 
present monarch in this appropriation of 
these valuable remembrances of the an- 
cient kings of Scotland, is very sensibly 
appreciated. 

The cenotaph erected to Sir Henry 
Hotham at Malta, represents a square 
cippus or Roman funeral pillar, raised 
upon a black marble base, and three white 
marble steps, the uppermost forming a 
zocle to the cippus; and a bust of the 
deceased crowns the whole. On _ the 
zocle are the words—* Sir Henry Ho- 
tham, by the Officers of his Fleet, 
MDcccxxxu.” The cippus is ornament- 
ed with a bas-relief representing his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Northumberland destroying 
the Arienne and Andromaque frigates, 
and Mamelouck gun-brig. This cippus, 
as wellas the bust, was executed at Rome, 
by Biglioechi, under the direction of the 
celebrated Thorwaldsen. The whole de- 
sign is set off by a black marble back- 
ground, fixed against the wall. The cost 
of the whole is upwards of 600/., sub- 
scribed exclusively by the Officers of the 
Mediterranean Fleet under his command. 





CROSBY HALL. 

A handsome oriel window has just 
been completed by Mr. Willement, in 
Crosby Hall. In the upper tier of lights, 
No. 1. contains the figure of St. Helen, 
to whom the adjoining priory was dedi- 
cated. No. 2. The arms of Sir John 
Crosby, by whom the Hall was erected in 
the reign of Edward IV. No. 3. The 
arms of the Grocers’ Company, who have 
been liberal contributors to the restora- 
tion. No.4. The arms of Richard III. 
and his well-known badge, the white 
boar. No.5. The arms of King Richard, 
impaled with the rich emblazonment of 
his wife, and the white bear, the ancient 
cognizance of the Nevilles. No.6. The 
arms of Sir Thomas More, who held the 
lease of Crosby Hall, under the prioress 
of St. Helen’s, and was chiefly resident 
there for some years prior to 1523, when 
he removed to Chelsea. No. 7. The 
arms of Lord Darcy, who obtained the 
freehold by grant from Edward VI., after 
the dissolution of the priory. No.8. The 
City arms. Beneath the Royal arms 
are the falcon and fetterlock, and the 
white rose, the badges of Edward IV., 
to whom Sir John Crosby was a faithful 
adherent. The armorial bearings of Sir 


John Spencer and William Bond, and 
of their respective companies, conclude 
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the series of ancient proprietors, who 
are thus commemorated. (See the Table 
of Possessors and Occupiers of Crosby 
Hall, in Mr. Blackburn’s Architectural 
and Historical Account.) Among the 
proprietors omitted by Mr. Willement, 
are Sir Bartholomew Reed, who kept his 
splendid mayoralty in Crosby Hall, A. D. 
1502; Germayn Cyoll, and his widow, 
the daughter of Sir John Gresham ; Sir 
William Compton, and three successive 
. Earls of Northampton. 

The arms of the present proprietor, and 
those of the committee, subscribers to the 
restoration, will occupy the other windows 
opening into the quadrangle. 





THE ALMANACS. 


Among the variety of new Almanacs 
with which the country has been deluged, 
in consequence of the removal of the 
Stamp Duty, we wonder we have not seen 
more that combine the ornamental with 
useful. It is true that the latter is the 
main requisite of an Almanac; and, enter- 
taining that opinion, the public cannot 
do better than continue to support their 
old established servants, which are this 
year as cheap as can be desired, and have 
the authority of that competent editorship 
in which this mushroom breed of 1835 is 
generally deficient. | With respect to 
ornament, however, we must give some 
credit to Mr. Tilt; one of whose penny 
Almanacs is ingeniously contrived for the 
hat. His Comic Almanac, also, is a hit. 
Its literary humour is fair enough, though 
we do not see that the writer is entitled 
to exalt himself so very far as he does 
above “ poor old Sir Robin”; but its 
graphic illustrations, by George Cruik- 
shank, are inimitable. ‘The signs of the 
Zodiac, and the Seasons, on the wrapper, 
are exceedingly clever; but the etchings 
of the Months, within, will add a fresh 
wreath to the brow of the modern Ho- 
garth. Unlike former designers of the 
changeful seasons, who have ever harped 
on rural labours, he bas taken the less 
beaten path of city scenes, and has pun- 
gently represented, in twelve plates full 
of truth and character, the succesive 
miseries of London weather, and other 
characteristic red-letter days of. Cocaigne, 
such as all-fuols in April, chimney-sweeps 
in May, Somerset-house in June, Vaux- 
hall in July, oyster-day in August, Bart’. 
lemy fair in September, Guy Vaux in 
November, and a Christmas dinner in the 
* Jast scene of all.” 


—-- 


THE PALACR OF WESTMINSTER. 
Ever since the fatal Fire, the ruins of 
the Royal Palace, and St. Stephen's 
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Chapel, have been thronged with artists, 
making drawings of the ruins, at no little 
risk of personal injury, or, we may say, 
of incurring a similar fate to that of 
the Protomartyr himself. Since the 
lute rains, the stones have tumbled all 
around them ; and the falling mortar has 
given many an unintended tint to the 
sketches before them. Indeed, it was 
intirely owing to the long continuance 
of dry weather that their sketches repre- 
sent so much of the ruins as they do. 
Mr. Britton proposes to issue the first 
Number of his History (announced in our 
last,) on the first of January. We under- 
stand that Mr. Mackenzie also has been 
employed to take drawings for Govern- 
ment; and we trust this argues well 
for the preservation of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, the main piers of which are per- 
fectly sound, and which indeed might be 
fully restored from the drawings formerly 
made by Mr. Adam Lee. We are sorry 
to say, however, that it has been found 
necessary to remove the elegant porch, 
which was always couspicuous before en- 
tering the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons: and to add, that the beautiful 
oratory of Dean Chambers in the upper 
cloisters has suffered much wanton de- 
struction from the disgraceful cupidity of 
the relic hunters, who have mutilated 
its exquisite niche-work, which is per- 
haps more deserving of the name of minia- 
ture carving than any efforts of the chisel 
ever executed. This is truly lamentable; 
and is enough to make one curse the 
whole tribe of collectors, whose senseless 
mischief has destroyed what the fire had 
left perfectly uninjured. Let them bury 
their stolen fragments, or parade them 
only to earn the contempt and reproba- 
tion of every man of either true taste or 
common honesty. They have defaced a 
public building, and are public enemies. 

An ordinary appetite for relics might 
have been satisfied with what we may 
term the natural curiosities produced by 
the great catastrophe, ‘The intense 
action of the fire had covered the bricks, 
and tiles, and slates, with a variety of 
vitrifications, and ashes of various hues, 
assuming in one case the appearance of 
perfect glass, in another of polished 
ware, and in a third of vegetable moss, 
whilst the liquid lead hung in some places 
like enormous icicles, or masses of watery 
weeds. 

If all these were not sufficient, we 
would have recommended them (as we 
do still,) to Mr. Doubleday, of Little 
Russel Street. Our ingenious friend will 
furnish them with a portion of a beam 
under the Painted Chamber, with a por- 
tion of the lead which covered St. Ste- 
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phen’s Chapel, and a portion of the brass 
chandelier which hung in the House of 
Lords. The oak is turned into a box, in 
which is set an escutcheon of the brass ; 
and the lead is cast into an impression of 
the ancient seal of St. Stephen’s Chapel. 
This seal is oval, about 23 inches long; 
the design in the centre represents the Pro- 
tomartyr standing, with a book in his right 
hand, and some stones, the symbols of his 
martyrdom, in the left: five of the Canons 
of the College are kneeling in prayer be- 
fore him. In niches above are figures of 
the Virgin and St. John, and below is a 
shield of France (semé of fleurs de lis) 
and England quarterly. The legend is 


&.com’e Decani € collegii capetti S’c't 
Steph’i Westmonasterii. This seal 
1s engraved, with two others, in the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries’ prints of St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, pl. xxviii. but the word 
Westmonasterii is misread martiris alteru. 
That extraordinary historical record, 
the Death Warrant of Charles the First, 
has been found safe. Mr. Nethercliffe 
the lithographer has republished his fac- 
simile, together with a copy of a very 
curious contemporary picture of the 
King’s execution ; which is attributed to 
Weesop, the artist who (according to an 
anecdote of Walpole’s) left England in 
disgust at that great national tragedy. 
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New Works announced for Publication. 


No. 1. of Messrs. Brayley and Brit- 
ton’s Illustrations of Westminster Palace 
and Houses of Parliament. It will con- 
tain four Engravings, and an essay on the 
early annals of Westminster. 

he First Volume of Mr. Murray’s 
Variorum Edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, printed uniformly with the Life 
and Works of Byron and of Crabbe. 

Life of the Right Rev. Reginald He- 
ber, late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By 
Tuos. Taytor, Author of the Life of 
Cowper. In] small vol. with a por- 


trait. 

The Road Book to Italy. By Mr. 
Brockxepon. ‘The three remaining parts 
to appear together. 

Annals of the Coinage of China: being 
an Account of the Origin and Progress 
of the Chinese Mint, with engraved Spe- 
cimens of their Coins and Medals—from 
the Shin Paow, the Shell Currency, the 
Taoi, the Péo, or cloth-formed Coinage, 
the Tseen, or present Currency. By S. 
Bircu. 

A German Tale, descriptive of the 
age of Rodolph the Second. By Lord 
ALBERT CONYNGHAM. 

A volume of Sermons preached in St. 
Pavl’s Chapel, Winchmore Hill. By 
the Rev. THomas Bissianp, A.M. 

The History of Germany, from the 
earliest dawn of authentic record, down 
to the present time, from the German 
of Kohbransch. 

The second volume of England; an 
Historical Poem. By JoHn Watker 
Orp. 

Kipp’s Entertaining Library; with En- 
gravings on Wood by Robert Seymour. 

The Library Manual; a Guide to the 
Purchasers of a Library of Standard 
Books, with Critical Notices, &c. 


The Rev. J. H, St. Ausyn’s Ro- 
mance, Robert d’ Artois. 

A new Guide to Spanish and English 
Conversation. 

The Saxon’s Daughter, a Tale of Chi- 
valry, in Six Cantos. By the Author of 
« An Essay on Woman,” &c. 

The Game of Billiards clearly explain- 
ed, and the scientific principles of the 
Side Stroke exemplified by upwards of 
sixty illustrations, by J. TrLLorson. 

A new Edition of Curtis’s Treatise 
= the Physiology and Diseases of the 

e. 

The Life and Times of William the 
Third, King of England and Stadholder 
of Holland. By the the Hon. Arrnur 
Trevor, M.A. F.A.S. 

A Memoir of the late Rev. J. Hughes, 
Originator of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. By the Rev. J. Letr- 
CHIID. 

Faustus ; a Dramatic Mystery. Trans- 
lated from the German of Goethe. By 
Joun Anster, LL.D. Barrister-at-Law. 

The Annual Obituary for 1835. 

On the General Principles of Political 
Representation, and on the Vicisitudes in 
the Value of Money. By the Author 
of “ Essays on the Formation of Opi- 
nions.” 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

The following are the Evening Illustra- 
tions fixed for the present season. — 
Nov. 11. Dr. R. Grant on Microscopic 
Animalcule; Dec. 9. Dr. Birkbeck on 
the Preservation of Timber and other 
vegetable substances ; Jan. 13,1835. Mr. 
A. Aikin on the Natural and Commer- 
cial History of Cotton; Feb. 10. Mr. J. 
Rose, jun. on the construction of Roofs; 
March 10. Mr. A. Aikin on Limestone 
and Calcareous Cements: pril 14. Mr. 
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J. Sa on Bridge-building and the 
spacigies of Arches; May 12. Mr. J. 
icksteed on the distribution of Water 
in the Metropolis; and June 9. Mr. 
Gardner on the Trigonometrical Survey 
of the British Islands. 


LONDON INSTITUTION. 


The Board 6f Management of this 
Institution have announced the following 
Courses of Lectures for the ensuing 
Season :— 

Eight Lectures, “ on the application of 
Chemistry to the Arts,” by W. T. Brande, 
Esq. F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry to 
the Royal Institution, commenced No- 
vember 17.—Six “on the early English 
Opera,” by Mr. Edward Taylor, to be 
commenced Dec. 12.—Eight “on Light 
and Heat,” by Dr. Ritchie, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
the London University, to be com- 
menced on Jan. 15.—Eight “ on the 
Structure and History of the inverte- 
brated Classes of Animals,” by Dr. Grant, 
Professor of Natural History to the 
London University, to be commenced on 
Jan. 12,—Six “on the Literature and 
Literary History of Great Britain,” by 
Henry Innes, Esq., to be commenced 
March 10.—Six “* on the Cotton Ma- 
nufacture,” by George White, Esq., to be 
commenced on March 13; and two “ on 
the Pyramids of Egypt,” by Douglas 
Allport, Esq., to be delivered on the 
evenings of April 24 and May 1. 


RUSSELL INSTITUTION. 


At this Institution, a course of Six 
Lectures “ on Geology,” by Thos. Web- 
ster, Esq., F.G.S. commenced on the 
17th of November. Two Lectures “ on 
Education,” including an Examination of 
the Systems of Jacotot, Bell, and Pesta- 
lozzi, &c. will be delivered by John 
Bligh, Esq. on the 4th and 11th of De- 
cember. Other courses are in pre- 
paration. 


MS. WORK OF CHARLES V. 


M. Gasebard, the keeper of the ar- 
chives of Belgium, has found an inedited 
work of the Emperor Charles V. It is 
an account of the taking of Algiers, ad- 
dressed by the Emperor to his sister, 
Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungary, and 
Regent of the Low Countries. It is to 
be printed forthwith, and, pursuant to 
the expressed intention of Charles V., 
copies will be sent to all the principal 
towns in Belgium. It is dated July 23, 
1535 

THE BOOK-TRADE WITH FRANCE. 

A table has just been published in Paris, 
of the importations and exportations of 
books between France and England from 
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1821 to 1832, with the indication of their 
value. In 1821 the numbers were:— 
Exportation from France to England. 
1821.... 81,127 vols. 407,534 fr. 
1825,... 178,366...... 914,528 
1830.... 108,897... .. ..554,545 
Exportations from England to France. 
1821.... 19,086 vols. 110,375 fr. 
1825.... 19,036......132,144 
1830,... 12,714......154,276 
1832,... 19,682...... 131,318 
According to this table, the number of 


. volumes exported from France to Eng- 


land every year may be averaged at about 
400,000, while Great Britain bas rted 
only 80,000. This disproportion arises 
from France being made the intermediate 
in the trade between England, Germany, 
and Italy, the books in those languages 
being principally transmitted through 
France. On the other hand, the French 
booksellers reprint a great number of 
English works, which are afterwards sold 
on the continent much cheaper than those 
could be which are printed in London; a 
speculation which English booksellers 
could never undertake with regard to 
French works. If to these two consi- 
derations be added the fact, that transla- 
tions of English works are more frequent 
in France, than translations of French 
ones in England, the difference which 
exists in the exportation of the two coun- 
tries may be easily accounted for. 





An experiment was lately made with 
a life-raft, the invention of a Mr. Can- 
ning. It consists of three booms or spars 
or yards lashed together with ropes in the 
centre, and then bent out into the shape of 
two triangles, connected at the apices. 
At the extremity of the spars which form 
the lower triangle are fixed three casks or 
barrels, which render the whole sufficiently 
buoyant, and which are defended from ex- 
ternal injury by being covered in part b 
old bedding, &c.; the whole floats hig 
above the water, and in the upper in- 
verted triangle Mr. Canning sat securely 
during the experiment, and appeared to be 
perfectly at his ease; the extremities of 
the triangles are secured to each other by 
ropes. The Pilot steam-boat towed the 
apparatus through all the bridges, from 
London-bridge to Battersea, and brought 
it with considerable force in contact with 
the various piers of each; at Blackfriars, 
in particular, the shock was of great force, 
but the raft sustained no injury. The 
experiment was considered to have en- 
tirely succeeded; but whether it would 
succeed in a gale of wind upon a rocky 
shore remains to be proved. 
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BELGRAVE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 

Oct. 20. At the first half-yearly meeting 
of this new institution, the Earl of Mun- 
ster in the ‘chair, it d that the 
number of members is-220;. and that the 
library already contains upwards of 1,500 
volumes, , list of lectures announced 
for the present season includes the names 
of Drs. Grant, Turner, Birkbeck, Hope, 
Ritchie, and ‘othets. For the evening 
meetings, held ozice a fortnight, papers 
from various mémbers and friends on in- 
teresting subjects, were antrounced. A 
plan for erecting a more commodious 
building for the institution was alluded to 
in the report. 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


At Mr. Evans’s, Nov. 8, among other 
curious autographs, was sold: — Mr. Can- 
ning’s letter to Dennis O’Brien, giving 


the reasons of his refusal to dine with the 
Pitt Club, in 1817, in consequence of 
re “ Protestant Ascendancy” 
was to be given as a toast. A letter of 
Fox, on the conduct of Sheridan in 1802, 
brought 27. 12s. 6d.; Fox's letters on the 
character pf Buonaparte, 3/. 3s.; Lord 
Liverpool’s ten autograph letters, in one 
of which he desires O’Brien to collect 
the attacks on the House of Lords from 
the Zimes, 4/. 4s. Nineteen letters from 
Fox, addressed. on various occasions to 
Dennis O’Brien, esq. (in one of these. 
Mr. Fox expressing his conviction that 
the French had sailed to Egypt, and not 
to the West Indies, as ministers sup- 
posed), sold for 47. 4s. The fifteen lots 
of letters brought upwards of fifty pounds. 
O’Brien had evidently a great ascendancy 
over the mind of Fox, who, during many 
years, freely corresponded with him on 
the most confidential subjects. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


BRITISH TUMULUS AT GRISTHORPE, YORKSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE opening of this tumulus, the 
contents of which proved of more than 
usual curiosity, was briefly noticed in 
our Number for August, p. 195. An 
intelligent pamphlet on the subject 
has since been published by Mr. Wil- 
liam Williamson, son of the Curator 
of the Scarborough Museum, from 
which we make the following extracts. 

On Thursday, July 10th, a large bar- 
row or tumulus was opened at the village 
of Gristhorpe, near Scarborough, by W. 
Beswick, esq. the owner of that estate. 
This gentleman, some years ago, opened 
two others near the same site; in both of 
them urns, with imperfect remains of 
bones and ashes, were found, which were 
pronounced to be of Anglo-Saxon or Ro- 
man origin. Last year he proceeded to 
examine the tumulus which forms the 
subject of this pamphlet, but, after sink- 
ing to some depth fruitlessly, he discon- 
tinued it. On the day named, however, 
in company with E. Alexander, esq. of 
Halifax, he recommenced his search, and 
at the depth of about six feet from the 
surface the spades struck against a hard 
substance, which proved to be a quantity 
of oak branches loosely laid together; 
these being removed, an immense log of 


wood, situated north and south, seven 
feet long by three broad, shortly after- 
wards presented itself, to the great satis- 
faction of these antiquaries. At one end 
of the log was a rude figure of a human 
face, from which circumstance, connected 
with its large size, they were led to be- 
lieve that they had discovered one of the 
Druidical remains of the Ancient Bri- 
tons. On the following morning, a num- 
ber. of gentlemen attended to witness its 
removal from its argillaceous sarcopha- 
gus; which, after considerable labour, 
was partly effected, and a most remark- 
able appearance displayed itself. The 
log, as they thought, seemed to have been 
broken by the force employed; but on 
the fractured portion being lifted up, it 
was found to be the lid of a coffin, the 
lower part still remaining in the clay, 
containing a quantity of fluid, in which a 
human skull was visible ; and on the wa- 
ter being thrown out, it was soon found 
that the coffin contained a perfect skele- 
ton. The bones were carefully removed, 
the other contents of the coffin examined, 
the lower part taken up, and the whole 
conveyed to the Scarborough Museum. 
The coffin has been made from the 
trunk of an oak,! roughly hewn at the 
extremities, and split most probably by 





1 «¢ Ingentem quercum, 


decisis undique ramis, 


Constituit tumulo.”— Virgil, Acneid. 
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wedges, or such similar rude instruments 
as were then possessed. The external 
bark is still in good preservation; and a 
species of lichen upon it, was at first 
beautifully distinct. That so minute a 
vegetable should have existed so long, is 
truly surprising. On the bark is carved 
the rude imitation of a face before al- 
luded to. There is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance attending it, viz. that this 
face was placed at that end of the coffin 
where the feet of the skeleton were laid.? 
Unfortunately it was a little damaged by 
removal. The outer bottom of the coffin 
was in length 7 feet 6 inches; its extreme 
breadth, 3 feet 3 inches. 

At the bottom, near the centre, is an 
oblong hole about three inches long b 
one wide, which passes through the cof- 
fin, and has most probably been intended 
to carry off any fluids arising from the 
decomposition of the body. There is 
little difference in size and general ap- 
pearance between the lid and the body of 
the coffin. There are not the least traces 
of any resin, or indeed any thing, having 
been used to fix the lid: it appears to 
have been loosely laid on, and kept toge- 
ther only by the uneven fracture of the 
wood corresponding on each part when 
brought into their proper situations. 

The first thing seen on opening the 
coffin was a human skeleton, quite per- 
fect, and of an ebony colour. The bones 
are much larger and stronger than those 
of a more recent date, exhibiting the lines 
and ridges for the attachment of muscles 
with a degree of distinctness rarely if ever 
witnessed at the present day. But the 
most remarkable portion is the head, 
which is beautifully formed, and of an 
extraordinary size. Thesuperciliaryarches 
are ements” > prominent, and the depres- 
sion immediately above them, must have 
given the countenance a singularly wild 
appearance, The thyroid cartilages of the 
larynx, the ensiform process of the ster- 
num, and the teeth, are in beautiful 
preservation. The former appear ossi- 
fied; the latter are extremely regular, 
but much worn and flattened by mas- 
tication, from which, together with other 
circumstances, we may infer that he 
had been advanced in years. Two of 
the vertebre of the neck are anchy- 
losed, which some consider as another 
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proof of his great age, although this phe- 
nomenon may have resulted from dis- 
ease. The body has been laid on its 
right side, with the head to the south, 
and its face turned towards the rising 
sun. It has evidently been wrapped in 
the skin of some animal, the hair of which 
is soft and fine, much resembling that of 
a sheep, or perhaps still nearer that of a 
goat, but not quite so long. This skin 
has been originally fastened at the breast 
with a pin of horn or bone. The skeleton 
has been articulated, and it now measures 
rather more than six feet two inches 
in length; and the interior of the coffin 
being only five feet four inches, will ac- 
count for the disordered state in which 
the lower extremities were found, which 
must necessarily have been doubled up so 
as to admit of being placed within it. 

The weapons, &c. consist of the head 
of a spear or javelin, (fig. 3) formed of 
brass or some other composition of cop- 
per, on which time appears to have exert- 
ed considerable influence, as it is much 
corroded, and has evidently lost a consi- 
derable quantity of metal at the point. 
At the broad end are two small rivets, 
which have doubtless been used to attach 
the head toa shaft, which, from the short- 
ness of the rivets still remaining, must 
have been broad and thin. 

Fig. 4, the flint head of, as it seems, a 
small javelin; for had it been intended 
for an arrow, as some have supposed, its 
crooked form would have thrown it out 
of its straight course on being discharged. 
The under-surface is perfectly flat, and 
they have probably given it that bent 
point to form a more ragged and danger- 
ous wound, 

Fig. 5 is a beautifully formed ornament 
of either horn or the bone of some of 
the larger cetaceous tribe of fishes. ‘The 
underside is hollowed out to receive some 
other appendage ; and there are three per- 
forations on each side for the purpose of 
fastening it by means of pins. It has 
probably been the ornamental hand of a 
javelin,’ of which the metal head has 
formed the opposite extremity. Its sym- 
metrical form would not disgrace the 
most expert mechanic of the present day, 
which, combined with the gloss upon it, 
gives it quite a modern appezrance. 

Fig. 6 and 7 are rude heads of arrows 








2 To judge from the plate, this face is by no means evident. An antiquarian friend 
suggests that it was intended for a head; not of a man, however, but of a spear. The 


ancient Roman spear is described by Polybius as round, and a palm in breadth. 


For 


our own part, we must own that, if no features are actually perceptible, we think the 
cavity was made merely by way of handle, for the purpose of drawing the lid of 
the coffin off and on, previously to the interment.—Eoir. 

3 A javelin, the shaft of which was very thin, and broke when the object was 
wounded, hung down and incumbered the enemy, but could not be returned by him 


offensively. 
Epir. 
Gent. Mac. Vot. II. 


This was the nature, we believe, of one sort of the Roman pilum.— 


4L 
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of flint. It is rather difficult to say how 
the larger one has been fixed, but the 
smaller one has most likely been inserted 
deeply into a shaft, so as to present only 
a small portion of the sharp point. 

. 8 is an instrument of wood: the 
point is not sharp but round, and flat- 
tened on one side to about half its length ; 
the opposite extremity is quite round.4 

. 9 is another pin of the same ma- 
terial as the handle of horn or fish-bone 
above mentioned. It was laid on the 
breast of the skeleton, having been used 
to secure the skin in which the body has 
been enveloped. 

Fig. 10 is one of the fragments of a ring, 
the other portion of which is more broken. 
Tt appears to be of horn, and has been 
composed of two circles connected at two 
sides. It has been too large for the fin- 
ger, and being rather of an oval form, has 
most probably been used for fastening a 
light scarf over the shoulder, which has 
been described by some authors as an ap- 
pendage to the dress of an Ancient Bri- 
ton. 

By the side of the bones was placed a 
kind of dish, or shallow basket of wicker 
work: it is of a round form, and about 
six inches in diameter; the bottom has 
been formed of a single flat piece of bark, 
and the side composed of the same, stitch- 
ed together by the sinews of animals; 
which, though the basket fell in pieces 
on exposure to the atmosphere, are still 
easily to be observed in the fragments and 
round the edges of the bottom. Attached 
to the bottom is a quantity of decomposed 
matter, which has not yet been analysed. 
The most likely opinion concerning this 
basket is, that it has contained offerings 
of food, either for the dead or as gifts to 
the gods. 

Laid upon the lower part of the breast 
of the skeleton was a very singular orna- 
ment, in the form of a double rose of a 
riband, with two loose ends ; but of what 
it is composed is uncertain: it appears to 
have been an appendage of some belt or 
girdle, but, like the basket, it fell into 
small fragments immediately on removal. 
Its composition is exceedingly brittle, 
something resembling thin horn, but is 
more opaque and not elastic: the surface 
has been simply though curiously orna- 
mented with small elevated lines. 

A quantity of a vegetable substance, 
which was at first believed to be dried 
rushes, was also found in the coffin: some 
of it has since been macerated, and though 
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the greater portion of it is so much de- 
composed, that nothing but the fibre re- 
mains, in one or two instances the expe- 
riment has been so far successful as to 
clearly distinguish a long lanceolate leaf, 
resembling that of the misletoe, which 
plant it has most probably been: a few 
dried berries were amongst the vegetable 
mass ; they were very tender, and most of 
them soon crumbled to dust ;—they are 
about the size of those of the mistletoe. 

In the vignette are represented the three 
tumuli, viewed from the land side. with 
Flamborough Cliff on the right hand.5 
The centre one is the subject of this no- 
tice, and those on each side the two pre- 
viously opened. 

The artificial elevation of the tumulus 

under notice does not appear to have 
been very great, as a rising ground has 
been chosen to work upon: the diameter 
of the artificial part is about forty feet, 
but at its extreme height the soil thrown 
up bas not been above three feet in thick- 
ness. The following is a table of the in- 
terior of the barrow, descending from the 
surface :—Vegetable soil, 1 foot; loose 
stones, 2 feet; clay, &c. 1 foot; loose 
stones, 1 foot; puddle, or blue clay, 1} 
foot ; oak-branches, about 1 ft.; the cof- 
fin, 3 feet; solid clay, —. The greater 
part, if not the whole, of the upper sur- 
face of the soil has come there naturally 
from vegetable decomposition; and pre- 
cisely resembles the soil in other portions 
of the same and adjacent fields. Both 
the seams of stones have been thrown 
loosely in, without any appearance of 
aving or regular deposition. In the 
ower seam the clay beneath has been 
soft, as some of the stones have sunk into 
it, and bas been either mixed with some 
substance to give it a different colour, or 
brought from some other place, as there 
is nothing in the immediate neighbour- 
hood resembling it. ‘The stones are all 
of them boulders, principally sandstone, 
and most probably collected trom the 
neighbouring lands. ‘The oak branches 
have been carelessly thrown over the 
cofiin; are from five to eight inches in 
diameter, and, like the coffin, are still co- 
vered with the rough bark. One only 
was placed perpendicularly at the foot of 
the coflin, apparently to steady it. The 
sides and bottom of the pit are formed of 
the natural clay of the diluvium, which 
has never been disturbed. 

Now, from these facts we are enabled 
to form a very probable conjecture of the 





4 It appears to be a knife, very much 
embalmers.— Epir. 


like one of those used by the Egyptian 


5 The locality reminds us of the description of Ossian, “ Their green tombs are 
seen by the mariner when he bounds on the waves of the north.”— Ebr. 
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period of the coffin’s interment. The 
absence of all pottery proves it to have 
been prior to urn burial, and consequently 
before the Roman invasion; and the pre- 
sence of the single brass spear, to be af- 
ter the introduction of the islanders to 
the more wealthy and civilised Pheeni- 
cians. These, combined with the rude 
weapons of flint, immediately prove the 
entombed to have been one of the abori- 
gines of the soil; and that this opinion 
may not appear to be too hastily formed, 
a few references to some works of stan- 
dard repute on the subject may be offer- 
ed. One great proof of its high antiquity 
is the envelopement of the body in a 
strong skin, which has doubtless font a 

art of the dress of the man when living. 

r. Henry, in his History of Great Bri- 
tain, says, ‘ The first garments of the 
Ancient Britons, and of many other an- 
cient nations, were made of skins: as 
they lived chiefly on the milk and flesh of 
their flocks, it was most natural and ob- 
vious to clothe themselves in their spoils. 
These garments, in the most ancient 
times at least, did not consist of several 
skins artificially sewed together, but of 
one skin of some of the larger animals, 
which they cast about their shoulders like 
a mantle.’ Cesar, in his Commentaries, 
speaking of the Britons, says, ‘ The 
greater part of those within the country 
live on flesh and milk, and go clad in 
skins.’ 

Tacitus says, ‘the mantle was fastened 
upon the breast, or one of the shoulders, 
with a clasp, or, for want of that, with a 
thorn or sharp-pointed piece of wood;’ 
which corresponds with the long pin of 
horn. By the mantle’s being pinned at the 
breast, it could not also want fastening 
at the shoulder; consequently some other 
article of dress must have been worn, 
which, from the size of the ring, could 
only have been a kind of ornamental scarf. 

The spear in the coffin, 1 should say, 
has been of foreign workmanship, as the 
early ones of the Britons were more 
heavy, and bore a resemblance to their 
clumsy weapons of stone; but this has 
been of light and elegant workmanship, 
which is another evidence of the great 
antiquity of the tumulus. The rude torm 
of the coffin, and the selection of the oak, 
the sacred tree of the Druids, are also 
other confirmations of his being one of 
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the aborigines: the oak has, from the 
great thickness of the marks of each 
stroke (which are all still distinct) evi- 
dently been cut down, and the interior 
hollowed out with chisels of flint about 
two inches in width: the interior must 
have cost them much trouble in forming, 
both from the size of the tree and the 
hardness of the wood. The tree itself 
has been cut down with some much larger 
tool, the marks of its strokes are three 
inches in length. 

In the basket we have a specimen of 
the earliest manufactured exports, of this 
now manufacturing island. The British 
‘ bascaudee’ are frequently mentioned by 
Cwsar and his contemporaries, and were 
purchased by the Romans at extravagant 
prices. 

Of the mode of burial, only one simi- 
lar example has been recorded, which 
was in a tumulus opened by Sir R. C. 
Hoare, I think in the neighbourhood of 
Stonehenge, where the body was depo- 
sited in the trunk of an elm. 

‘The Britons,’ says Strabo, ‘ exceed 
the Gauls in stature, for I saw some 
young Britons at Rome who were half a 
foot taller than the tallest men ;’ and this 
well accords with the size and characters 
of the skeleton. He has been of a re- 
markable stature; I should say not less 
than six feet and three or four inches : 6 
so that his great size, combined with large 
muscular attachments, must have given 
him that immense strength necessary to 
support him in the laborious pursuits of 
war and the chase. 

The water contained in the Sarcopha- 
gus was identical with the ordinary spring 
water of the vicinity, and contained much 
sulphate of lime, but no appreciable ani- 
mal matter or tannin. Floating upon this 
water, and sparingly sprinkled along the 
under edges of the lid, and penetrating 
even the fissures, &c. of the decaying 
wood, adipocere occurred in a singular 
flocculent, or rather pulverulent form of a 
white colour, differing from its more usual 
appearance in consequence of partial de- 
composition, resulting without doubt from 
its vast age, and the peculiarity of being 
inclosed in such an antiseptic case. 

A series of experiments, which met 
with the sanction of Professor Traill, of 
Edinburgh, of Dr. Henry, of Manches- 
ter, and of Dr. John Murray, of Edin- 





6 This thigh-bone (femur) measures 


Tavistock as Ordgar’s, the gigantic heretoch of Devon, measures 21 inches. 


The thigh-bone shown at 


193 inches. 
Our 


friend A. J. K. himself saw one thrown up casually in West Wickham Church-yard, 
which he suspects was a British locality, Sept. 1832,) which measured 203 inches.— 


_ 


DIT. 


7 Boxes and canoes of birch bark are still made by the Indians of the Isle of Cape 


Breton.—Ep it. 
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burgh, ascertained this white matter to be 
a singular variety of adipocere, which 
likewise proved that the actual body of 
this Ancient Briton had been deposited, 
and not merely the bones. 
On his return from the British As- 
sociation at Edinburgh, Dr. Buckland 
met with the author of the preceding 
aper, and was immediately struck by 
is details of a discovery which he justly 
felt to be the most curious and import- 
ant that had ever fallen under even 
his observation. “ A more authentic 
case of the British mode of burial (the 
Doctor truly remarks in a letter addressed 
to the Editor of the Literary Gazette), 
it is impossible to find. The extraordi- 
nary and, as far as I know, unique condi- 
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tion of the bones, preserved by tannin 
and converted to the colour of ink, has 
resulted from the tannin and gallic acid 
which was in the green oak trunk that 
forms the coffin, and in its very thick 
bark. The conversion of the flesh into 
adipocire must have been occasioned by 
the ready admission of water through the 
line of junction of the lid with the body 
of the coffin, or through the hole cut in 
the bottom. The clay placed in contact 
with the body probably contained suffi- 
cient iron pyrites to afford the sulphate 
of iron, which uniting with the tannin and 
gallic acid, have formed, together with 
the water within the coffin, an ink of 
precisely the same materials as that in 
common use.” 





INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


The following account of the results of 
a tour made by M. Honigberger, a Rus- 
sian tiaveller, through India, is given by 
a St. Petersburg Journal:—“ He has 
made a large collection of antiquities in 
marbles, bronzes, and sculptured stone, as 
well as of plants and other specimens of 
natural history, which he has left at La- 
hore to be packed and sent to Europe. 
M. Honigberger has brought with him 
some very curious medals, of which two 
are of gold, and of the size and weight of 
a double ducat. One of them, which he 
found amongst the numerous stone monu- 
ments in the environs of Kaboul, is the 
more remarkable as it makes us acquaint- 
ed with the name and portrait of a King 
Kadphises, which has never appeared 
either innumismatics or in general history. 
It bears on one side the bust of an aged 
man, whose features do not show much 
dignity; the head is bald, without any of 
the emblems of Royalty, and the drapery 
is simple. It is surrounded by the legend 
‘ Kadphises Basileus,’ and there are some 
other letters, among which M. O. are 
slightly perceptible. On the reverse is 
the figure of a naked young man, having 
some traces of a cap on his head. It is 
surrounded by an inscription in ancient 
Pehlvi characters. The other medal re- 
presents an Indian Prince at full length, 
on foot, completely armed, and holding in 
his right hand a species of trident; of 
the inscription, only the Greek B and O 
are to be deciphered. On the reverse is 
a man fully clad, and by his side an ani- 
mal with horns, probably the Indian sacred 
cow; the inscription on this face is in 
Pehlvi characters. M. Honigberger has 
also three Bactrian medals in silver, a 
large-sized Demetrius, a small Euthyde- 
mus, and a small Hormisdas, all in very 
fine preservation.” 


RUINS OF ATHENS. 


M. de Klentze, the Bavarian architect, 
appointed by King Otho and the Regency 
of Greece to review the plan under con- 
sideration forthe reconstruction of Athens, 
has made a report to the Regency on the 
subject, in which he proposed to establish 
regular guards to protect the monuments 
and relics of antiquity from the devasta- 
tion to which they were daily subjected. 
He also proposed the restoration of the 
monuments, as far as the remaining ma- 
terials permitted, and offered to direct the 
works in person as long as he remained 
in Athens. Everything was granted, and 
the necessary funds provided. M. de 
Klentze therefore, as soon as his political 
mission was terminated, proceeded to 
Athens, andcommenced clearing the Par- 
thenon. He has found four portions of 
the famous frieze of the Panathenea, of 
which some are better preserved than 
any of those sent to England by Lord 
Elgin. M. de Klentze has also recom- 
mended the clearing of the whole of the 
Acropolis, and the formation of a museum, 
which has been approved of, and the ne- 
cessary sums for some years assigned; so 
that a sanctuary for the greatest master- 
pieces of art will soon exist on the most 
classical spot in the world. A sculptor 
has been appointed to superintend the 
restoration of the discovered objects. 


Some workmen, forming a new road 
near Brinkburn Priory, near Newcastle, 
lately discovered a small brass pot, con- 
taining several gold coins, rose nobles of 
the first and second coinage of Edward 
III., and some half and quarter nobles of 
the same reign, all in perfect state of pre- 
servation. The pot and coins are now in 
the possession of Major Hodgson Cado- 
gan, of Brinkburn. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The changes in the French Ministry 
have been productive of much political 
excitement in the capital. The old mi- 
nistry having resigned, on the llth of 
Nov. a new cabinet under the Duke of 
Bassano was arranged, but owing to a 
misunderstanding with the King, it was 
dissolved on the 13th, having an exist- 
ence of only three days. After much 
difficulty, however, another cabinet was 
formed : Marshal Mortier (Duc de Tre- 
viso) is President of the Council ; MM. de 
Rigny, Duchatel, Thiers, and Guizot are 
— to the departments of Foreign 

ffairs, Commerce, the Interior, and 
Public Instruction, respectively. 

After a trial which lasted five days, the 
soi-disant Dauphin of France, Baron de 
Richemont, alias the Duke of Normandy, 
alius Louis X V11., has been found guilty, 
by the jury of the Court of Assizes of 
the Department of the Seine, ‘of a plot, 
the object of which was the destruction 
of the government.’ He was condemned 
to twelve years’ imprisonment; and Bou- 
cher, Lemaistre, Asselin, and Couillaud— 
the persons accused of being compromised 
in the plot—were acquitted. 


HOLLAND. 


The session of the States General was 
opened by the King of Holland on the 
20th Oct. Im his opening speech his 
Majesty laments that, although his rela- 
tions with foreign powers are friendly, an 
arrangement of the rights and interests of 
Holland, which have been so undeservedly 
injured by the Belgian insurrection, has 
not hitherto been entered into. The in- 
ternational sources of prosperity are re- 
presented to be in an encouraging condi- 
tion—an improvement being perceived in 
the branches of national industry, although 
the price of agricultural produce is said 
unhappily to participate in the depression 
aa that branch of national prosperity 
experiences in other countries. The re- 
venues of the State are stated to have 
answered expectation—public credit has 
been more and more consolidated—and a 
hope is expressed that the revenues of the 
State will meet the expenditure. 


BELGIUM. 

On the 11th of Nov. King Leopold 
opened the Chambers with a speech, in 
which he states that the foreign political 
relations of Belgium were every day be- 
coming more extended, so that they might 


be permitted to look with confidence to 
the future, and turn all their attention to 
internal improvements. The state of the 
finances was described to be so satisfac- 
tory as to admit of the undertaking of 
works of general utility, and of the modi- 
fication, diminution, and more general 
equalization of the system of taxation. 

he construction of the great railroad 
through the kingdom was said to be pro- 
ceeding with activity; trade, manufac- 
tures, and the arts and sciences were daily 
receiving new developements; good order 
reigned throughout the country; the pro- 
vinces exhibited the most positive symp- 
toms of prosperity; and the warm recep- 
tion which his Majesty had recently ex- 
perienced in his progress through the 
country, was adverted to, as a valuable 
testimony of the attachment of the na- 
tion to the institutions and dynasty which 
it had chosen for itself. 


SPAIN. 


Intelligence from Spain is of a most 
unsatisfactory nature, and holds out but 
feeble hopes of a termination of the san- 
guinary civil war which continues to de- 
vastate that kingdom. A general feeling 
of discontent prevails in the capital; 
revolutionary principles are making pro- 
gress; the populace are discontented at 
the want of success which characterises 
the operations against the insurgents, and 
at the continual demands for additional 
supplies. There seems to be no doubt 
whatever that Zumalacarreguy, the Car- 
list general, has gained a decisive victo 
over the Queen’s troops in the north. tt 
appears that on the 27th and 28th of Oct. 
he attacked two divisions of the Queen's 
troops in the plain between Salvatierra 
and Vittoria, and after fighting from sun- 
rise to sun-set, he routed them utterly. 
The slaughter was very great, and Gen. 
O’Doyle, the commander of one of the 
divisions, and his brother, were taken pri- 
soners, and instantly shot. Rodil, the 
Queen’s general, commenced the dreadful 
war of butchering prisoners and other 
helpless persons in cold blood—a practice 
which was eagerly imitated by the Carlist 
leaders, and of which some horrid exam- 
ples have recently been afforded. The 
victories of Zumal y caused the 

eatest consternation at rid. Intel- 
igence of the 4th Nov. states that 78 
members of the Chamber of Procura- 
dores addressed the Queen, declaring that 
they would be obliged to refuse all aid to 
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her government, if its system were not 
changed. Two of the ministers have re- 
signed, M. Zarco del Valle, the Minister 
of War, and M. Moscoso; the former 
has been replaced by Gen. Valdez, and 
the latter by M. Medrado. The Cham- 
ber of Procuradores have, by a large 
majority, adopted the alterations made by 
the Peers in the Foreign Debt Bill, in 
which all the Foreign Loans, including 
Guebhard’s, are recognised, and placed on 
an equal footing. 


PORTUGAL. 
The Cortes have passed a vote, without 
one dissentient voice, for the exclusion of 


_ Don Miguel and his descendants for ever 


from the succession to the Portuguese 
crown. He and they are also for ever 
banished the Portuguese dominions, de- 
prived of all and every political or civil 
right, as well as from possessing or ac- 
quiring any property therein. Any inha- 
bitant who may happen to meet the ex- 
Infante within the Portuguese territory, 
may kill him, provided the identity of his 
person is ascertained, and he will receive 
a reward of ten contos, equivalent to about 
2,500/. sterling, for the delivery of his 
body. 
POLAND, &c, 


By accounts from Warsaw to the 24th 
Oct. it appears that almost the whole 
town of Opalaro, in the province of San- 
domir (above 200 houses), belonging to 
Count Alexander Poloski, was burnt 
down on the 20th ult. In the course of 
this summer the greater part of the towns 
of Lezaisk, Sienjawa, Debica, Rimanow, 
and Menurow, in Gallicia, have been de- 
stroyed by fire. The town of Greussen, 
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in Schwarzburgh Sandershausen, was 
nearly destroyed by fire on the night of 
the 16th Oct. Two hundred and sixty 
dwelling-houses and three hundred out- 
buildings were destroyed. 


WEST INDIES. 


Domrnica.—On the night’ of the 20th 
of Sept. the island of Dominica was visit- 
ed by one of the most awful and tremen- 
dous hurricanes ever remembered, which 
raged, with but little interruption, from 
nine o’clock till three the next morning, 
blowing down houses, tearing up trees by 
the roots, and leaving behind not a trace 
of vegetation throughout the country! 
The damage sustained is immense. ‘The 
colonists were thus exposed to all the 
horrors of starvation, with a view to avert 
which, a proclamation had been issued, 
authorizing the importation of all the ne- 
cessaries of life duty free. The loss of 
life was smaller than might have been an- 
ticipated, not exceeding 100 individuals. 
All the vessels near the shore were de- 
stroyed, and in many cases the crews 
perished. 

In Demerara ‘considerable anxiety had 
been felt for the termination of the trial, 
the first under the new arrangement, of 
several of the ringleaders in the late dis- 
turbances, as the future tranquillity of 
the colony would, it is supposed, greatly 
depend upon the impression it would 
make upon the apprentices throughout 
the country. The trial lasted three days. 
The Judge, after conviction, passed sen- 
tence of death on the principal offender, 
and condemned the others to different 
terms of transportation. No fresh dis- 
turbance had taken place. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Oct. 16. The foundation-stone of an 
extensive set of alms-houses was laid in 
Havil-street, Camberwell. It is the pro- 
duction of the “ Aged Pilgrim’s Friend 
Society,” and intended to hold 60 aged 
and destitute Christians of all denomina- 
tions. 

Oct. 20. The Incorporated Society for 
promoting the Enlargement, Building, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels, 
resumed its sittings after the usual vaca- 
tion. The Lord Bishop of London took 
the Chair, After the routine business 
had been gone through, grants, varying in 
amount according to the necessity of the 
case, were voted towards building a church 
at oo pry co. Durham ; building a 
chapel at Brightlingsea, Essex; repairing 
the church of St. John, Timberhill, Nor- 


wich ; building a gallery in the church of 
Lianeyclodwell, Salop; enlarging the 
church of Bentley, and also the church at 
Wooler, co. Northumberland; enlarging 
the church at Wyke Regis, in Dorset- 
shire; enlarging and repairing the church 
at Bishop’s Stockington, co. Warwick, 
and at Sheldon, co. Devon; enlarging and 
rebuilding the church of St. Michael, 
Bath; repairing the church at Castle Don- 
nington, co. Leicester; enlarging the 
church at Ockbrook, co. Derby; enlarg- 
ing (in rebuilding) the church at Treleach, 
or Bettws, co. Carmarthen; rebuilding 
the chapel at Nuthurst® co. Warwick ; en- 
larging (in rebuilding) the church of Up- 
leatham, co. York; enlarging (by rebuild- 
ing) the church at Llandeinol, co. Cardi- 
gan—in all 17 churches and chapels, in 
addition to the great number already re- 
built, repaired, and enlarged. 
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Oct. 29. About five o’clock this morn- 
ing, an alarming fire broke out at the 
Benedictine Convent at Hammersmith, 
which was attended with loss of life. 
The fire appears to have broken out in a 
room occupied by Miss Margaret Bos- 
ville, an aged lady, who had resided there 
for years as a boarder. After the fire 
had been subdued, the body of the old 
lady was found burnt in a most shocking 
manner, nothing remaining of her but the 
head, the upper part of her body from 
the chest, and the bone of her left leg, 
from the knee downward. «“ The Con- 
vent of English Benedictines at Ham- 
mersmith was first established in the reign 
of Charles II., and took its rise from 
the following circumstance: —In the 
year 1669, Mrs. Bedingfield, a relation 
of the first Baronet of that family, in 
conjunction with another lady, set up a 
boarding-school at Hammersmith for 
young ladies of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion. This school had been previously 
established in St. Martin’s-lane, and was 
removed to Hammersmith on account of 
the retired situation and salubrity of the 
air. There are 40 young ladies educated 
here. Soon after its institution, the 
governesses and teachers having volunta- 
rily obliged themselves to the observance 





of monastic rules, it obtained the name of - 


a nunnery, which it still keeps up, many 
devotees having from time to time taken 
the veil, and doomed themselves to vo- 
luntary seclusion. ‘The convent is of 
considerable magnitude, and is approach- 
ed from the entrance by an arcade, in 
imitation of cloisters. In a small room 
are portraits of Mrs. Bedingfield and a 
lady, the first foundresses. At the eastern 
extremity is the chapel, which was re- 
built in the year 1811, at the expense of 
1,600/. which was defrayed by voluntary 
subscriptions. It is a handsome edifice, 
about 50 feet long and 24 feet wide; 
there are eight windows bordered with 
stained glass, which produce a good effect. 
There is a large garden behind, the upper 
part of which is parted off for a burial- 
ground, the stones of which are laid flat 
on the turf. At the east end of the 
burial-ground stands an ancient wooden 
cross, about five feet high, on which is 
represented, in 24 compartments, the 
passion of our Saviour. This relic was 
brought from France, and is held in great 
veneration by the inmates.” 

Oct. 30. A meeting of the parishioners 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields, was held to 
adopt measures towards the presentation 
of a memento to Dr. Richards, on his re- 
tiring from the parish as Vicar. Several 
of the speakers enumerated the acts of 
benevolence rendered by Dr. Richards to 
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the parish. He had saved 12,0001. to 
the parish, by preventing the erection of 
another church. He had extricated the 
National School from debt, himself sub- 
scribing 100/. He had out of his private 
funds purchased of the Duke of Bedford 
the freehold of the Broad-street Chapel 
for 2000/. and had laid out 3000/. on the 
Vicarage-house. He visited the sick, re- 
lieved their wants, and befriended the 
distressed. It was agreed to present the 
Doctor with a handsome piece of plate. 

Nov. 4, The Central Criminal Court, 
established by Act of Parliament, was 
opened by the Lord Chancellor, the 
Judges, and City Officers. Mr. Wood- 
thorpe, Town Clerk, read the proclama- 
tion of the King, authorizing the opening 
of the new Court. The Lord Mayor 
then nominated Mr. John Clark to be 
Clerk of the Court, who then read a 
paper, intimating that the Court would 
sit for the next 12 months, for the trial of 
all offences within its jurisdiction, on the 
following Mondays :—Nov. 24; Dee. 22; 
Jan. 15; March 2; April6; May 11; 
June 15; July 16; Aug. 19; Sept. 21; 
and Oct. 26. The Clerk also intimated 
that there would be no winter circuits in 
the places within the jurisdiction of the 
Court, but that all the prisoners now in 
custody would be removed to London to 
take their trials at the November ses- 
sion. 

Nov. 15. To the surprise of the whole 
country, the dissolution of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Administration was announced 
in this morning’s papers. Though some 
change was generally anticipated, owing to 
the accession of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the Peerage, an entire 
breaking-up of the Whig cabinet was to- 
tally unexpected. It appears that on the 
morning of the 13th Lord Melbourne 
proceeded to Brighton to submit to his 
Majesty his arrangements on the eleva- 
tion of Lord Althorp to the Peerage, 
consequent on the death of Earl Spencer. 
The next day the Noble Viscount re- 
turned to town, to announce to his col- 
leagues, not that their resignations had 
been accepted, for they had not offered to 
resign, but that his Majesty had no longer 
occasion for their services. ‘The follow- 
ing day his Majesty entrusted to the 
Duke of Wellington the formation of a 
new ministry ; on the 18th his Grace was 
gazetted as one of his Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, and on the 21st Lord 
Lyndhurst also appeared as the new Lord 
Chancellor. e 

The Lords of the Privy Council ap- 
pointed to investigate the causes of de- 
struction of the Houses of Parliament 
have made their Report, and come to the 
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conclusion that the fire was accidental, 
wholly attributable to carelessness and 
negligence in burning the wooden tallies 
of the late Receipts of the Exchequer in 
the grates of the House of Lords, where- 
by the flues became overheated. 

Swans on the Thames.—In the course 
of an inquiry before the Corporation Com- 
missioners at Guildhall,.in reference to 
the Dyers’ Company, it was stated that 
the Company, along with the Company 
of Vintner's, had charge of keeping the 
Swans on the Thames, by which they in- 
curred an expense of about 300/. a-year. 
In the winter nests are provided for them. 
They are now kept above bridge, at Rich- 
mond, Twickenham, and up as far as 
Oxford. Formerly there were many (about 
200) kept below London Bridge, at Lime- 
house and other places. The company 
paid a larger sum for executing the office 
than the King, as the part his Majesty 
acted in the matter was done by the per- 
son who was deputed to act with the two 
companies, 

Sept. 1. The first stone was laid of a 
new Church in Weymouth. For a long 
period there has been but one church for 
the united towns of Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis, the chapel of the former 
having been destroyed in the civil war of 
1640.. The Rector, the Rev. George 
Chamberlayne, lamenting the deficiency, 
projected the erection of another church 
so long since as the year 1819, when a 
Committee was appointed ; but circum- 
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stances at that time defeated his: good 
intentions, which have at length been 
—— to bear by the late Church Build- 
ing Act. The first stone was laid by Mrs. 
Chamberlayne, and the ceremony was at- 
tended by the Mayor and Corporation. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 

Sept. 29. An after-piece, entitled My 
Grandmother, was produced. There was 
some very pretty music; but the piece was 
of an inferior character, as to plot and in- 
cidents. 

Oct. 9. An historical drama, called the 
Widowed Queen, from the pen of Mr. 
Serle, was introduced. The plot em- 
braces the period of Henry VIII., in 
which the Duke of Suffolk is sent by 
that monarch to escort home his sister 
Mary, dowager Queen of Louis XII., 
and privately marries her during the 
journey; after which the main incidents 
of the piece commence. The characters 
were well sustained, and the success of 
this drama may be considered as com- 
plete. 

Nov. 10. An operetta, the music by 
Mr. M’Farren, called Genevieve, was pro- 
duced, and received with approbation. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Oct. 18, A new comedy, in two acts, 
called the Regent, being an adaptation 
from the French, by Planché, was brought 
forward. It is a lively attractive little 
piece, which was well received throughout. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Oct. 27. The Hon. W. Ashley to be her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasurer and Vice Chamberlain; and T. 
H. Holberton, esq. to be one of her Majesty's 
Surgeons Extraordinary. 

Oct. 29. Knighted, John Dodson, D.C.L. his Ma- 
jesty’s Advocate-gen. The Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert 
Jenner, Knt., to be of the Privy Council, having 
been appointed Judge of the Arches and Preroga- 
tive Courts. 

Oct. 31. 12th Foot—Capt. John Patten to be 
Major. 

Nov. 1. C. R. Fairbanks, esq. to be Master of 
the Rolls in Nova Scotia.—Major Henry Dundas 
Campbell to be Lieut.-Gov. of Sierra Leone and 
its dependencies. 

Nov. 5. Rev. T. Fysh Foord-Bowes to be De- 
puty Clerk of the Closet to his Majesty, and the 
Rev. Montagu John Wynyard to be Supernume- 
rary Deputy Clerk, Henry Cockburn, esq. to be 
one of the Lords of Session in Scotland; An- 
drew Skene, esq. to be Solicitor-general for 
Scotland. 

Nov. 6. Henry Pilkington, esq. Barrister-at- 
law; Chas. Mott, of Forest-hill, e-q.; Alfred 
Power, esq., Barrister-at-Law; and Wm. H. 
Toovey Hawley, esq., Deputy-Lieut. of Hants, 
to be Assistant Commissioners of Poor Laws. 

Nov. 7. The Earl of Gosford to be Capt. of 
the Yeomen of the Guard ; and Lord Gardner a 
Lord of the Bedchamber. 
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EcciestasticAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. H. Alford, Launcells V. Cornwall. 

Rev. R. B. Bradley, Ash Priors P. C. Somerset. 

Rev. J. G. Bull, Tattingstone R. Suffolk. 

Rev. M. Carwithen, St. Bride’s V. London. 

Rev. J. Downes, Horton with Piddington P. C. 
co. Northampton. 

Rev. H. R. Dukinfeild, St, Martin’s-in-the. Fields 
V. London. 

Rev. G. Fisher, Simonburn R. co. Northumber. 

Rev. H. Glynne. Hawarden R. co. Flint. 

Rev. W. Kelby Hove and Preston R. Sussex. 

Rev. C. Lethbridge, Alstone Moor V. co. Cumb. 

Rev. L.S. Morris, Thornton in Craven R. co. 
York. 

Rev. T. Mossop, Smarden R Kent. 

Rev. J. Muncaster, St. John’s P. C. Oulton, co. 
York. 

Rey. J. Powell, Lea V. Queen's co. Ireland. 

Rev. C. Rose, Cublington R. Bucks. 

Rev. R. N. Russell, Beauchampton R. Bucks. 

Rev. J.Scott, St. Mary's P.C. Kingston-upon-Hull. 

Rev. J. J. Seymour, Ballymaeward R. co. Galw. 

Rev. S. Starky, Charlinch R. Somerset. 

Rev. H. Vaughan, Cregrina and Llanhadaro R. 
co. Radnor, Wales. 

Rev. J. A. Wanton, Drypool P. C. co. York. 

Rev. R. Wearing, Netherwitton P. C. co. Northb. 

Rev. J. R. Wood, to be one of her Majesty’s 
Chaplains. 
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Civi. PREFERMENTS. 


G. E. Eyre, esq. to he Recorder of Romsey. 

Rev. G. J. Dupuis, Lower Mas. of Eton Gram. Sc. 

Rev. J. Fernie, Head Mast. of Devonport Gram. 
School. 

Rev. W- Hewson, Mas. of Sherburn Gram. Sch. 

Rev. 8. Prosser, Head Mast. Blackheath Pro. Sc. 

Rev. J. L. Weldon, Sen. Mas. of Oakham School. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 11. The wife of Capt. Wm. H. Hollis, 
a son.——16. At Salisbury, the wife of the Rev. 
T. Leach Tovey, a dau. At Dover, the wife 
of W. P. Williams Freeman, esq. of Fawley-court, 
ason and heir.—1s. At Brighton, Lady Jane 
Laurence Peel, a dau.—1i9. In York.terrace, 
Regent’s park, the wife of the Rev. Wm. Dods- 
worth, a dau.——20. At Broomfield-house, Mid- 
dlesex, the wife of H. P. Powys, esq. a dau.—— 
At Oxford, the wife of Dr. Bishop, « son 21. 
At Stellenberg, Tunbridge Wells, the wife of Col. 
Christ. Hodgson, a dau.——29. At the rectory, 
Hartshorne, Derbyshire, Mrs. Henry Buckley, a 
dau.——25. At Spye Park Lodge, Wilts, the wife 
of Cuthbert Johrson, esq. a dau. 27. At Ac- 
worth Park, the wife of John Gully, esq. M.P. a 
son.———-28. In Torrington-sq. the lady of Sir 
Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. a son. At Barford 
House, Warwick, the wife of Capt. Rattray, 
R.N., a son.——29. The wife of Major Fother- 
ingham, York-gate, Regent’s-park, a son.——31. 
In Belgrave-st. the Rt. Hon. the Countess of 
Munster, a dau. 

Lately. At Grimsby, the wife of Capt. Hudson, 
R.N. a son.—At Vienna, the Princess Metter- 
nich, a son.——The wife of the Rev. 8. Lysons, 
Rector of Rodmarton, Gloucestershire, a dau. 
At Wilton-pl. Belgrave-sq. the wife of Geo. Ray- 
mond, esq. a dau. 

Nov. 3. In Montagu-sq, the wife of Capt. R. 
Hi. Fuller, R.N, adau.— At Chesterfield-house, 
the Countess of Chesterfield, a2 dau.——s. At 
Leyton, Essex, the wife of Wm. Taylor Copeland, 
esq. M.P. and Alderman, a dau. 

Nov. 9. At Lambeth, the wife of Wm. Henry 
Black, esq. a dau. named Mildred. 




















MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 16. At. St. Giles, Camberwell, Peter 
Taylor Poussett, esq. of Great Winchester-st., to 
Martha, 4th dau. of Thomas Courthope, esq. of 
Peckham Grove. 

Oct.9, At Blair Drummond, Perthshire, John 
Smith, esq. M.D., to Catharine, eldest dau. of 
J. B. Tuke, esq. late of Westow-hall, near Mal- 
ton. 15. At St. George’s, Queen-sq., Col. Pe- 
reira, of the Madras Army, to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of the late W. Duff, esq., of Red Lion-sq., 
Bloomsbury. At Christchurch, Hants, the 
Rev. Fred. Waldo, to Jane, dau. of the late Jo- 
seph Olive, esq.—16. At Norton, in Worcester- 
shire, Wm. M. Thiselton, esq. Great Russell-st. 
Bloomsbury, to Mary, dau. of the late P. Tabois, 
esq. of Great Ealing, Middlesex.x——At Croydon, 
Mr. J. Taylor, of Norwood, to Mary, second dau. 
of Thos. Tegg, esq. of Norwood-lodge ;—same 
time, the Rev. Ed. Thompson, to Frances, sister 
of Mr.John Taylor.——At St. Andrew's, Hol- 
born, Wm. H. Whittaker, esq. of Bampton, co. 
Oxford, to Maria, dau. of the late Wm. Humfrey, 
esq. of the Holt-house, Wokingham, Berks.——At 
Fulham, the Rev. Hilman Stuart, to Ann, widow 
of A. T. Sampayo, esq, of Peterborough-house, 
Fulham.— 1, At Dorking, Surrey, the Rev. R. 
8. Ellis, to Caroline, third dau. of the Rev. G. 
Feach At Hedington, Wilts, the Rev. J. 
Blennerhassett, Rector of Ryme Intrinsica, Dor 
set, to Eliz. dau. of the late F, Houssemayne Du 
Boulay, esq. of Walthamstow, Essex.——At St. 
George, Bloomsbury, C. J. C. Johnstone, esq. to 

EnT, Mac. Vot, II. 
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Mary Ann, only dau. of the late J. Anoree, esq. 

D.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Lord 
George Augustus Hill, youngest son of the Mar- 
chioness of Downshire, to Cassandra Jane, 
youngest dau. of Edw. Knight. esq. of Godmers- 
ham-park, Kent. 23, At Walmer, Mr. L. Da- 
niel, esq. of Ramsgate, to Eliz. Lucy, third dau. 
of Capt. P. Fisher, R.N.——At St. George’s, R. 
Shute, esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq., to Mrs. Cox, of 
Hunter-street, Bloomsbury.———25. At Trinity 
Church, St. Marylebone, W. Anthony Greatorex, 
esq. of Upper Norton-st. Portiand-pla, to Eliz, 
Sarah, eldest dau. of T. Vaughan, esq. of Great 
Portland-st.——27. At Tor, Devon, the Rev. G. 
M. Braune, B.A., to Emma Mary, dau. of Adm. 
Sir L. W. Halsted, K.C.B. At Yarmouth, 
Edw. Fennell, esq. to Eliz. Winitred Leathes, 
relict of the Rev. Chaloner Stanley Leathes, late 
rector of Ellesborough, Bucks.——At Waltham 
Abbey, Lewis Alexander, of Hopwood hall, near 
Halifax, e3a., to Jane, dau. of Geo. Moody, of 
Saugh Heads, near Longtown, Cumberland, esq., 
niece to Lieut.-Col. Moody.——28. At Hillingdon, 
Middx. the Rev. Russel! Skinner, A.M., to Vio- 
letta, eldest dau. of Tho. Williams, esq., of 
Cowley-green, near Uxbridge. The Rev. A. B. 
Mesham, to Moncrieffe, third dau. of Col. Pater- 
son, of Cunnoquhie, in Fife, N.B.——At Twining, 
the Rev. W. Wilton Mutlow, Rector of Rud- 
ford, Glou., to Miss Steight. At Birkin, the 
Rev. G. Thomas, of Tarleton-grove, Lancashire, 
to Eliz., dau. of the late I. W. Davison, 
esq., of Haddlesey-house, near Ferrybridge. 
——At Nuneaton, John Bond, jun. M.D., to 
Harriet, dau. of Tho. Hincks, esq.——At Bagton, 
Cha. Wickstead, esq. only son of Geo. Tollet, esq. 
of Betley-hall, Staffordshire, to Mary Char. 
Meysey Wigley, dau. of the late Edward 
Meysey Wigley, esq., of Shakenhurst, Worcester- 
shire.——At Middleton. the Rev. D. R. Fearon, 
to Frances Jane, dau. of the late Rev. Cha, An- 
drews, Rector of Flempton cum Henograve, Suf- 
folk.—29. At Dawlish, Herman Merivale, esq. 
to Caroline, dau. of the late Rev. W. Villiers Ro- 
binson, Rector of Grafton Underwood, co. North- 
ampton.—At Streatley, Berks, Henshaw Skin- 
ner Russell, esq., of Duke-street, or 
London, to Sarah, third dau. of the late » 
Church, esq. of Abingdon, Berks ——At Upper 
Deal, Geo. Lee H. Bazely, R.N., third son of the 
late Vice-Adm. Bazely, to Cath. Mary, only dau. 
of the late J. Cannon, esq. 30. At St. George's, 
Hanover-sq. Sir Tho. Howland Roberts, Bart.. to 
Eliza Caroline, second dau. of the late John Mait- 
land, esq- of Eccles, Dumfries——At St. Mary- 
lebone, Fred. A. Knight, esq., of Welbeck-st. to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Moseley, 
of Clapham. 

Lately. At Nuneham, Lord Norreys, M.P. tor 
Oxfordshire, and heir-apparent to the earldom of 
Abingdon, to Miss Harcourt, only child of G. V, 
Harcourt, esq. of Nuneham Park, M.P. 

Nov.4. At St. James’s, Alfred Brodie, esq., of 
Eastbourne, Sussex, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late S. Fenning, of St. James’s-sq. esq.—— 
At Brighton, Tho. Spry Byass, esq., son of Lovel 
Byass, esq., Cuckfield, to Mary, second dau. of 
the late H. Bowles, esq., of Cuckfield ——6. At 
St. Luke’s, London, Lieut.-Col. Wm. Miles, of 
Cheshunt, to Miss Ann Hurd, third dau. of J. 
Barrett, esq. of King-sq. At Woolwich, Heary 
Tyser, esq. M.D., of Stamford-hill, to Charlotte 
Mary, widow of the late Thos. Boultbee Par- 
kyas, esq., of Rudlington, co. Nottingham. At 
Lewisham, R.M. Poulden, esq. R. Art., to Sophia 
Eliz., only dau. of the Right Hon. Lady Sophia 
Foy, and of the late Lieut.-Col. Foy, R. Art. 
—1li. At Chelmsford, the Rev. H. Gibson, 
Rector of Fyfield, Essex, togSarah, third dau. of 
the late Rev. Tho. Mills, Vicar of Bumpstead 
Hellon ;——Cha. Meredith, esq. of Lincoljn’s-inn, 
to Fanny, fourth dau. of the above late Rev, 
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OBITUARY. 


Dom Penpro. 

Sept. 24. At the palace of Queluz, 
Lisbon, in his 36th year, Dom Pedro 
d’ Alcantara, Duke of Braganza, Regent 
of Portugal, and ex-Emperor of the 
Brazils. 

Dom Pedro was born in the palace of 
Queluz, Oct. 12, 1798, the second son 
of King John the Sixth, and Carlotta 
Joachima, daughter of Charles the Fourth 
of Spain; but, by the early death of his 
brother Anthonio, he became heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne. In his youth he 
showed a weakness of constitution; yet 
at the same time displayed much of that 
activity and ee distinguished 
him in after life. His first tutor was the 
Padre Antonio d’Arrhabida, afterwards 
Bishop of Annumuria, who instructed 
him in Latin and music, and in the latter 
he became a proficient, both as a player 
and composer. 

When ten years of age, he accompanied 
his father to the Brazils; and on his 
arrival there, his education was confided 
to the accomplished John Radamak, who 
had been Ambassador from Portugal to 
Dennark; but he soon died, and the 
Prince was afterwards permitted to edu- 
cate himself. Left alone, in an unin- 
formed state of society, where no indul- 
gence was considered too gross, no action 
too immoral, there was little hope, what- 
ever his natural disposition might be, 
that his acquired habits would not form 
him into every thing that was bad. For- 
tunately for him and for the people, there 
were two or three strong and harmless 
propensities, which in some measure di- 
verted his mind from worse pursuits. He 
was fond of mechanics, and many speci- 
mens of his boyish ingenuity are still pre- 
served; the chase also removed him from 
the enervating capital to the exercises of 
the Brazilian forests; but, above all, his 
taste for music tended to withdraw him 
from less innocent amusements. He 
composed several pieces of music for his 
father’s chapel, and also attempted poetry, 
and some of his rondos and madrigals are 
still played in Brazil. 

At an early age, his father resolved to 
have him married, as well to form a po- 
litical connexion, as to draw him from 
that low sensuality, which both he and 
his brother Miguel began to indulge at an 
immature age, and with the meanest ob- 
jects. A princess of the house of Austria 
was selected for him, and Leopoldina, 
daughter of the Emperor Francis I., and 
sister to the wife of Napoleon, was mar- 
ried to him on the 13th of May, 1817, 


before he was nineteen years of age. The 
princess was of an amiable and affec- 
tionate disposition; but she was not 
handsome, and was unusually careless in 
her dress and habits, which disgusted 
Pedro, and his unkindness led to her pre- 
mature death. She left five children. © 

The revolutionary spirit had now in- 
fected Brazil; and, after King John had 
returned to Portugal, Pedro, who was 
left as Regent, thought it politic to put 
himself at the head of the movement. 
His conduct was severely censured at 
Lisbon, and the Cortes issued a peremp- 
tory order that he should return to Europe 
in four months. When he received this 
decree, Dom Pedro read it with deep 
emotion; but, after a few minutes’ reflec- 
tion, being well convinced of the senti- 
ments of those about him, he exclaimed, 
“Independence or Death!” ‘This was 
repeated with enthusiasm on all sides, 
and soon spread over all parts of the 
country. The independence of Brazil 
was proclaimed, and Pedro declared the 
Emperor of the new nation; this took 
place on his birth-day, in the year 1825, 
He was crowned on the Ist of December, 
because that was the day on which the 
Portuguese had delivered themselves 
from the yoke of the Spaniards, as he 
had delivered the Brazilians from the 
yoke of the Portuguese. A national 
assembly, which he convoked in the fol- 
lowing May, he dissolved after a few days 
by military violence; and he himself drew 
up the Constitution, to which no one 
dared to object. The sum of two mil- 
lions was paid to Portugal for her ac- 
knowledgement of the independence of 
Brazil; and Pedro was established at the 
head of a magnificent empire. 

In 1826 King John died at Lisbon; and 
Pedro in consequence succeeded to the 
throne of Portugal; but, knowing how 
unpalatable the reunion of the Crowns 
would be to his new subjects, he acted 
with a promptness and decision consonant 
to his character. He immediately drew 
up a Constitution for the Portuguese, 
which took him just one week to com- 
pose, and then abdicated in favour of his 
daughter, Dona Maria da Gloria. It 
had previously been her father’s intention 
to unite her to her uncle, Dom Miguel; 
and the legal part of the ceremony had 
actually been performed at Vienna; to 
Dom Miguel therefore, he committed full 

owers to act as Regent of Portugal on 

half of his niece and bride. That 
Prince accordingly set out from Vienna, 
where he then was, and having passed 
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through England, proceeded to assume 
the sovereignty of Portugal, where he in 
a very short time altered his title of 
Regent to that of King. 

It has been often remarked, that it is 
difficult to decide which of the brothers 
deserves the highest character for dis- 
honesty and bad faith, Dom Pedro had 
scarcely sworn to his father to remain 
faithful to him and the Portuguese nation, 
than he accepted the sovereignty of 
Brazil; Dom Miguel had scarcely sworn 
fealty to his niece, than he assumed the 
crown of Portugal. 

When the news of this unexpected 
perfidy,.of which he had himself set the 
example, arrived in Brazil, and the Em- 
waged saw himself deceived by his brother, 

e could not repress his passion. He 
tore his brother’s portrait to pieces, and 
kicked the fragments about the palace. 
Nor did he delay the prosecution of less 
impotent measures of reprisal; he ad- 
dressed a proclamation to the Portuguese 
nation, and sent his daughter to Europe, 
to be ready to avail herself of any move- 
ment in her favour. He could not, how- 
ever, induce the Brazilians to espouse his 
personal quarrel, and he was disappointed 
in the aid he anticipated from England ; 
at the same time that he utterly refused 
the reconciliation with Miguel, proposed 
to be negociated in the tedious embassy 
of Lord Strangford. 

At this period, Pedro seemed disposed 
to forget his public mortifications in pri- 
vate indulgences. He sought the society 
of the Duchess of Goyas more than ever, 
and feeling his home desolate without his 
wife or favourite daughter, he determined 
to marry his concubine, and placed her 
on the throne. The Bishop of Rio, who 
had been for some time in disgrace for 
not conniving at the excesses of the court, 
was now conciliated, and every pains 
taken to reconcile him to the measure. 
The real friends of Dom Pedro now took 
serious alarm; and therefore seriously set 
about counteracting this project, which 
could only be done by seeking for him 
another wife. In this object some diffi- 
culty was experienced, for his treatment 
of the first had alarmed the young ladies 
of the different courts; however, after 
several fruitless applications, he was ac- 
cepted by a very amiable and excellent 
en, Augusta, daughter of Eugene 

uke of Leuchtenberg, who, to the great 
joy of his friends, arrived at Rio in Au- 
gust, 1829, and the nuptials were cele- 
brated with great splendour. 

But the mortal struggle was now ap- 
proaching between Pedro’s absolute power 
and the authority of his Chambers. The 
occupation of bis mind in his daughter’s 
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cause contributed to estrange him from 
the affections of the Brazilians, and they 
dreaded he would again attempt to de- 
stroy their legislative authority. When 
the struggle came, Pedro was deserted by 
the army; and left indeed without any 
support. With his characteristic precipita- 
tion, he immediately embarked on board 
an English frigate, and abdicated in favour 
of his son, Dom Pedro d’ Alcantara, then 
eight years old. 

The affairs of his daughter were at 
this time in a desperate state; the abor- 
tive attempts of the patriots of Oporto 
had altogether failed, and the reign of 
Dom Miguel was established with the 
apparent consent of the people so firmly, 
that little hope remained of shaking it. 
A gleam had appeared in the unexpected 
capture and submission of Terceira; but 
the possession of a small and remote 
island in the Atlantic would afford but a 
dim prospect. It proved, however, the 
harbinger of success. An expedition from 
thence landed at Oporto, where the arrival 
of Don Pedro at this critical time infused 
fresh hopes, as it seemed to give himself 
fresh energies. The contest at that town 
and its vicinity was tedious ; but at length, 
after considerable perseveranceand energy, 
Pedro succeeded in reaching Lisbon on 
the 28th of July, 1833, established him- 
self there as Regent to his daughter, and 
on the 22nd of September she also ar- 
rived, and was formally acknowledged as 
Constitutional Queen of Portugal. Thus 
in the records of history, Dom Pedro will 
be remembered as a man who, in a brief 
but extraordinary career, not only abdi- 
cated sovereignty twice, but actually 
(besides once inheriting it) acquired it 
three times, first for himself, next for his 
son, and lastly for his daughter. 

Scarcely had he, during a twelvemonth 
of busy thought and anxious exertions, 
completed the establishment of his daugh- 
ter’s throne, when he has been suddenly 
removed by death; his fatal malady is 
supposed to have been water in the chest. 
In contemplating his character, all must * 
acknowledge his energy and sagacity; at 
the same time that they cannot overlook 
his sensuality, caprice, and violence, and 
occasional cruelty. In person he was 
inelegant, low in stature, with limbs 
rather coarse and robust; his counte- 
nance had little intelligence ; his face was 
broad, pitted, and blotched, and covered 
with enormous whiskers, which he re- 
quired every military man to imitate. He 
generally dressed in a splendid uniform, 
and his private clothes were always new 
and fashionable. His funeral occupied 
the greatest part of the night between the 
27th and 28th of September, though, by 
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his own directions, only the ceremonies 
usual at the interment of Generals were 
observed. 

The following epitaph has been placed 
on his tomb, in the Church of St. Vicente 


da Fora: 
D. O. M. 
Perrus IV. 

Portugalie et Algarbiarum Rex, pri- 
mus Brasilie Imperator, ac Brigantiz 
Dux—Joan. VI. Imperat. ac Regis 
filius—Patrie Libertatis Assertor et 
Vindex. Dum Regnum in filiam caris- 
simam Mariam II. sponte translatum, 
ejus nomine regerit, obiit maximo omnium 
Lusitanorum luctu die xxtv. Septemb. 
anno Dom. MDCcCCXXXIV, e@tatis sue 
XXXVI. 





Tue Eart or Densy. 

Oct, 21. At his seat, Knowsley Park, 
Lancashire, aged 82, the Right Hon. 
Edward Smith-Stanley, twelfth Earl of 
Derby (1485), and sixth Baronet (1627) ; 
a Privy Councillor, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Lancashire, &e. &c. 

He was born Sept. 12, 1752, the eldest 
son of James Lord Strange, by Lucy, se- 
cond daughter and coheir of Hugh Smith, 
esq. of Weald hall in Essex, who was 
descended from the ancient family of 
Smith, alias Herries, of Leicestershire, 
and allied to Lord Dacre, Lord Cole- 
raine, and the Earl of Manchester. Such 
is the apology (and it really seems to re- 
quire one) for attaching the name of 
Smith! to the noble ana long-honoured 
patronymic of Stanley. 

His father (by whom this was done, on 
obtaining a large fortune with his wife,) 


-died on the Ist oi June, 1771; when the 


late Earl assumed the title of Lord Stan- 
ley; it having been ascertained, after the 
title of Strange had been first adopted 
for his father, that that barony was really 
vested in the Duke of Atholl, the heir- 
general of James 7th Earl of Derby, and 
not in the junior male line of Stanley, to 
which the Earldom had devolved. In 
reality, the-Earldom of Derby had then 
no second title of peerage whatever, nor 
has it had until the present time, when 
by the Earl’s death, the barony of Stan- 
ley, created in 1832, has become merged 
in the Evrldom. 

His Lordship was a member of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, together with his 
younger brother, ‘Thomas, and the degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon 
them both in the year 1773. The latter 
died, when M. P. for Lancashire in 
1776. Shortly after coming of age, Lord 
Stanley was, at the general election of 
i774, chosen one of the Knights to serve 
in Parliament for the county of Lancaster. 





Osiruary.—The Earl of Derby. [Dec. 


On the 23d of February 1776, on the 
decease of his grandfather,* who died at 
the agefof eighty-seven, he succeeded to 
the Earldom, and also to the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Lancashire, to which office he 
was sworn on the 15th of March follow- 
ing. Thus, he bad held that important 
office tor the long period of fifty-eight 
years. On the 29th of August, 1783, 
during the administration of the Duke of 
Portland, the Earl of Derby was. ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, which office he held for about 
four months. 

Having been a zealous political sup- 
porter of Lords Grey and Holland, his 
Lordship was in Feb. 1806, again ap- 
pointed to the same office, and then held 
it for about twelve months. It was, how- 
ever, in the character of a sportsman that 
the late Earl made himself most con- 
spicuous ; and a passion for horse-racing 
and cock-fighting was the absorbing one 
of his life. He possessed the reputation 
of having the best breed of cocks in Eng- 
land. For some years past, indeed ever 
since Liverpool has had a race-course, he 
personally attended the meetings, and 
took the most lively interest in the 
matches of his horses and cocks, more 
especially the latter. General Yates, 
whose breed of cocks was also celebrated, 
was his invariable opponent, and they 
annually decided the question of their 
respective game by a match of a thou- 
sand guineas aside. So strong was the 
Earl's addiction to his favourite sport, that 
cocks have been introduced into his draw- 
ing-room, armed and spurred, even during 
the latter days of his life. 

His lordship was twice married. His 
first wife, to whom he was united on the 
12th of June, 1774, was the Lady Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, only daughter of James 
sixth Duke of Hamilton; by whom he 
had issue one son and two daughters: 1. 
The Right Hon. Edward now Earl of 
Derby, formerly M.P. for Lancashire, 
and created Lord Stanley in 1832;+ 
Colonel of the Lancashire militia, and 
President of the Linnaan Society; he 
married in 1798 his cousin-german Char- 





* His grandfather’s younger brother, 
the Rev. Jobn Stanley, D.D. who was 
Rector of Liverpool, lived to the age of 
ninety-one, and died in 1781. 

+ Lord Stanley was the oldest heir- 
apparent in the peerage; and it is re- 
markable, that the late Earl of Derby 
had at once three lineal heirs, in the per- 
sons of his son, grandson, and great- 
grandson (born in 1826), to which we 
believe there is now no parallel case re- 
maining in the peerage. 
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lotte-Margaret, daughter of the Rev. 
Geoffrey Hornby, Rector of Winwick, 
by the Hon. y Stanley; and by 
her Ladyship, who died in 1817, has 
issue, the Right Hon. Edward-Geoffrey 
Lord Stanley, late Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, (who has married a daughter 
of Lord Skelmersdale,) two other sons, 
and two daughters; 2. Lady Charlotte, 
who was married in 1796 to her cousin- 
german, Edmund Hornby, esq. son of the 
Rev. Geoffrey, and the Hon. Lucy 
Hornby before mentioned, and died in 
1805; and 3. Lady Elizabeth- Henrietta, 
married in 1795 to ehenciiaoas Cole, 
esq. 

Elizabeth Countess of Derby having 
deceased, after a long separation, on the 
14th of March, 1797, the Earl married 
secondly, on the Ist of May following, 
the celebrated actress, Miss Eliza Farren, 
daughter of Mr. George Farren, an apo- 
thecary at Cork. By this lady he had a 
child, still-born in 1798; and one other 
son and two daughters: 4. Lady Lucy- 
Elizabeth, who died in 1799, aged ten 
years; 5. the Hon. James Stanley, who 
died in 1817, aged 17; and 6. the 
Right Hon. Mary-Margaret Countess of 
Wilton, who was married in 1821 to Tho- 
mas, the present and second Earl of Wil- 
ton. The last accomplished and amiable 
Countess of Derby, died on the 23rd of 
April, 1829, and a memoir of her will 
be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. xcrx, ii. 78. 

The Earl’s funeral took place at Orms- 
kirk, on the 3lst Oct. and was attended 
by the present Earl and his three sons, by 
the Earl of Wilton, by his nephews the 
Messrs. Hornby, &c. &c. It was arranged 
that the procession should form at Stanley 
Gate, three miles from Ormskirk, where 
large temporary stables had been erected. 
The tenants assembled, mostly on black 
horses, to the number of 450; and the 
carriages of the nobility and gentry, with 
the state carriage of the Mayor of Liver- 
pool, continued to arrive till 11 o'clock, 
to the number of 100. Soon after 11 
the order was given to move forward 
towards Ormskirk. At one o’clock all 
had reached the church-yard, where the 
tenants formed a double line on each 
side, to allow the corpse to move silently 
into the church. The pall-bearers were, 
on the right, H. Egerton, esq., William 
Hulton, esq., Lord Molyneaux, and Lord 
Skelmersdale ; on the left, Colonel Raws- 
thorne, R. G. Hopwood, esq. Sir D. 
Hesketh, and the Marquis of West- 
minster. ‘The present Earl has been ap- 
pointed to succeed his father as Lord 
Lieutenant of Lancashire, of which 
county he has for some years been Vice- 
Admiral. 
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Dr. Gray, Bisnor or Bristot. 

Sept. 28. At Clifton, aged 70, the 
Right Rev. Robert Gray, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, and a Prebendary of 
Durham. 

Dr. Gray was the son of a silversmith 
in London. He was a member of St. 
Mary hall, Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A. 1787, B.D. 1799, and D.D. 1802. 
His first lite work, which established 
his professional fame, was his “« Key to 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha; 
being an account of their several books, 
their contents and authors, and of the 
times in which they were written.” It 
was compiled on the plan of Bishop Per- 
cy’s “ Key to the New Testament ;” and, 
having been adopted as a class-book at 
both the Universities, has now arrived at 
its ninth edition. 

Shortly after, Mr. Gray was presented 
to the vicarage of Farringdon, in Berk- 
shire. In 1793 he published a volume 
of “ Discourses on various subjects illus- 
trative of the Evidence, Influence, and 
Doctrines of Christianity ;” and in 1794 
a volume of “ Letters,during the course 
of atour through Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, in the years 1791 and 1792, with 
reflections on the manners, literature, and 
religion of those countries.” 

In 1796 he was appointed Bampton 
Lecturer, and his discourses preached on 
that occasion, were published. the same 
year under the title of “ Sermons on the 
principles upon which the Reformation 
of the Church of England was esta- 
blished.” 

His literary services to the Church ha- 
ving attracted the notice of that noble 
example of the exercise of patronage, 
the late Bishop Barrington, Mr. Gray 
was in 1800 collated by his Lordship to 
the rectory of Craike in Yorkshire, (on 
which occasion he resigned Farringdon), 
and afterwards, in 1804, to the seventh 
stall in the church.of Durham, and again 
in 1805, to the rectory of Bishopwear- 
mouth (resigning Craike). At Bishop- 
wearmouth (where he succeeded the cele- 
brated Dr. Paley), he continued to dis- 
charge the parochial duties until his eleva- 
tion to the see of Bristol in 1827. He 
made the poor of the district his peculiar 
care, and many who had seen better times 
had reason to rejoice in his well-timed 
bounty. He wasa magistrate of the town 
of Sunderland, the duties of which situa- 
tion he discharged with great ability and 
impartiality. At Durham, also, he ob- 
tained the respect and affection of all 
who knew him, as a truly Christian divine, 
and an excellent and amiable gentleman. 

In 1800 Dr. Gray published “ Reli- 
gious Union;” being a sketch of a plan 
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for uniting Catholics and Presbyterians 
with the Established Church; in 180], 
a Visitation Sermon ; in 1802 “ A Dia- 
logue between a Churchman and a Metho- 
dist, in which the grounds of their Com- 
munion and Separation are examined ;” 
in 1810 a Sermon on the Jubilee; in 
1812 a discourse at Bishopwearmouth, 
with reference to the assassination of the 
Right Hon. S. Perceval; in 1816 a 
work entitled «The Connexion between 
the Sacred Writings, and the Literature 
of the Jewish and Heathen Authors, 

icularly that of the classical ages; 
illustrated principally with a view to evi- 
dence in confirmation of the truth of 
Revealed Religion.” 

The death of this excellent prelate is 

a serious blow to the Established Church. 
Of all the bishops, the Bishop of Bristol 
was perhaps the most distinguished for 
his high and unshaken principles, his 
cool and immoveable courage. His con- 
duct at the burning of his palace has im- 
mortalized his name, and history will not 
fail to record the piety and firmness with 
which, on the vay when the city of 
Bristol was in flames around him, the 
Bishop preached a sermon of singular 
excellence, and with a spirit that seemed 
totally removed above all regard to the 
persecution he was enduring. At this 
moment he was truly dignified, and 
evinced a calmness worthy even of an 
Apostle. Unmoved amid the madness 
of the people, and of the tempest which 
- was bursting around-him, he regarded his 
life less valuable than the duty he owed 
to God. After this his constitution be- 
came evidently shaken, and his declining 
health was still further impaired by his 
being obliged to witness the attacks daily 
made inst the Church of England 
both within and without the walls of Par- 
liament. During the discussion of the 
first Irish Church Reform Bill in the 
House of Commons, several petitions 
against it were presented and ably sup- 
ported by his lordship, but before the Bill 
‘was introduced into the House of Lords 
his malady had so much increased, that he 
was reluctantly compelled to leave Lon- 
don for Weymouth. His life, however, 
had not been considered in immediate 
danger until within a short time of his 
decease. His public and private virtues 
justly endeared him to his friends, and 
his firm, consistent, and constitutional 
principles, give his name a title to the 
respect and good opinion of every true 
friend of the Church and State. 

Dr. Gray married a sister of Alder- 
man Camplin, of Bristol, by whom he 
had a very numerous family. He has 
eft five sons, of whom the Rev. Robert 
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Gray was presented to the rectory of 
Sunderland in 1820 ; and the Rev. Charles 
Gray is a Prebendary of Chichester, and, 
we believe, Vicar of Godmanchester. 
Another son died in Feb. 1832. Of his 
daughters he lost several by consumption ; 
and we believe not more than one sur- 
vives. 

The Bishop’s funeral took place at 
Bristol on the 6th of October. About 
half-past 10 o’clock the hearse approached 
Rodney-house, Clifton, where the body 
lay, and the family and chief mourners 
were assembled, and in a short time 
the procession moved in the following 
order :— 

Hearse and six horses. 

First coach and four, containing the five 
sons of the deceased. 

Second coach and four, containing the 
Bishop's brother, nephew, Alderman 
Camplin, and I. Cooke, esq. _ 

Third coach and four, containing Drs. 
Bernard and Dick, R. Smith and R. 
Lowe, Esq., surgeons. 

When the procession had reached the 
great room on the Clifton Road, used by 
the Horticultural Society, it halted, and 
the following was its progress down Park- 
street to the Cathedral :— 
Churchwardens and Vestries of different 

parishes to the number of 128, all in 

mourning, four a-breast. 

Mayor’s Marshals and Peace-officers. 
Governor and Corporation of the Poor. 

Common Council. 
Aldermen and Magistrates. 
The Mayor. 

Clergy of the Diocese, amounting to 64, 
in their gowns, with hat-bands—four 
abreast. 

Pall bearers, 

Mr. Archdeacon England, Mr. Rural 
Dean Bedford, Rev. Messrs. T. T. Bid- 
dulph, R. Watson, J. Eden, J. Emra, 
Dr. Charlton, and F. Elwyn. 
Hearse and six. 

Three Coaches and four, as above. 
Family Carriage of deceased, and 32 
other carriages of Gentry of the city and 
neighbourhood. 

The whole proceeded through ‘an im- 
mense crowd of persons, who behaved 
with the greatest order and decorum. 
On reaching the Cathedral, the body was 
met by the Dean and other dignitaries, 
when the choir, placing itself in the front 
of the corpse, moved on ata slow and so- 
lemn pace, singing the introductory verses 
of the Burial Service, as set to music by 
Dr. Croft. The proper Psalms were 
then chanted, and the Lesson read by 
Mr. Prebendary Harvey. 

The body was then conveyed to the 
adjoining Church-yard, the clergy and 
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gentlemen who formed the previous pro- 
cession arranging themselves in the cloist- 
ers, and the venerable Dean, (Dr. Beeke) 
rformed the last office over the grave of 

is departed friend and diocesan. 

There was no mitre on the coffin, from 
the lamentable fact of this funereal sym- 
bol{kept formerly in the cathedral) having 
been destroyed at the late disgraceful riots. 

Dr. Bisset, Bisoor or Rapruor. 

Sept. 5. At Lissendrum, Aberdeen- 
shire, the seat of his family, where he 
was ona visit to his nephew, in his 77th 

ear, the Right Rev. William Bisset, 

.D. Bishop of Raphoe. 

He was educated at Westminster, where 
he was admitted a King’s scholar in 1771, 
and thence elected a student of Christ 
ehurch, Oxford, in 1775. He took the 
degree of M.A. in 1782. In 1785 he 
was presented to the rectory of Ballyma- 
kenny, near Drogheda: and he was after- 
wards Rector of Loughal, a Prebendary 
of Armagh, and Archdeacon of Ross. 
From the latter dignity he was promoted 
by the Marquis Wellesley, in 1822, to 
the see of Raphoe, in which he succeeded 
the late Archbishop Magee. When the 
see of Dublin became vacant by the death 
of that prelate, the Government offered 
to Dr. Bisset the vacant archiepiscopal 
chair; but his lordship declined it, as- 
signing as his reason the increasing and 
multiplying infirmities of age, and his 
anxious desire to end his days among the 
clergy whom he knew and loved. His 
benevolence was unbounded, and his cha- 
rity munificent;—when Raphoe was 
visited last spring by the awful disease 
that desolated so many towns and villages 
in the land, his lordship remained at tbe 
Palace, and converted his offices into hos- 

itals for the sick, whom be tended with 

is own hands, administering alike bodily 
and spiritual relief. When the parlia- 
mentary grant was taken from the Asso- 
ciation for Discountenancing Vice, his 
Lordship supplied the loss, defrayed the 
expense of premiums, and exerted him- 
self unremittingly in support of the so- 
ciety. He built several churches in his 
diocese. 

The see of Raphoe is the fifth that has 
lapsed since the passing of the Irish 
Church Temporalities Act. The tem- 
poralities go to the Ecclesiastical Fund; 
and the superintendence of the see, with 
the patronage, devolves to Dr. Ponsonby, 
the Bishop of Derry, who, it is thought, 
will make his selection to reside at the 
palace in Raphoe, upon the improvement 
of which the late Bishop had expended a 
considerable sum. 
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Rr. Hon. Sir Joun Leacu. 

Sept. 14. At en the Right 
Hon. Sir John Leach, Knt. Master of 
the Rolls, a Privy Councillor, a Bencher 
of the Middle Temple, and LL.D. 

Sir John Leach was a striking instance 
of innate talent and energy of character,. 
enabling their possessor to emerge from 
obscurity to eminence, and that in a de- 
partment totally different from that to 
which he was destined. He was descended 
of humble, though respectable parentage, 
and received little from his relations but 
a plain education. He was born at the 
town of Bedford in the year 1760, where 
his father was a tradesman ; and was one 
of several sons. We have understood 
that one of his brothers (who was after- 
terwards appointed his principal secretary, 
as Master of the Rolls) was an enter- 
prising man of business, ne: obtained 
a patent for making lace, which he brought 
to t perfection. 

ohn Leach was educated at the Gram- 
mar School at Bedford, and placed in the 
office of Sir Robert Taylor, the eminent 
architect, to whose business he applied 
himself with great attention and perse- 
verance. His not continuing in this pro- 
fession has been attributed to accident ; 
it is said that, being employed as a poll- 
clerk at a contested election at his native 
town, he attracted the attention of Mr. 
Pigott (afterwards Sir Arthur Pigott,) 
who was engaged as counsel, He was 
so struck by young Leach’s energy and 
acuteness, that he advised him to study 
the law. This is, however, one of those 
semi-dramatic incidents which are gene- 
rally thrust into the biography of eminent 
men. We believe the fact to have been, 
that in the office of Sir Robert Taylor he 
met, as a co-pupil, the late Mr. Samuel 
Pepys Cockerell, and on that gentleman 
commencing business for himself, he re- 
quested the assistance of his friend; and 
it was owing mainly to Mr. Cockerell’s 
recommendation and encouragement that 
Mr. Leach commenced the study of the 
law. Be this as it may, he entered him- 
self at the Middle Temple on the 26th 
of January, 1785, and became the pupil 
of that eminent draughtsman and Ju 
Sir W. Alexander, then in great practice 
as a junior equity counsel. 

In Hilary term, 1790, he was called to 
the bar by that Society, and chose the 
Home Circuit and Surrey Sessions. He 
soon obtained considerable practice in 
these courts, and was distinguished for 
his neat, accurate, and forcible speeches 
—his pleasing and lucid statements of 
cases. The first important matter in 
which he was retained as counsel was 
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the Seaford ‘election; both at the elec- 
tion and the subsequent petition against 
it. This was his first connection with 
that borough, which he afterwards re- 
presented in Parliament. It is here also 
observable, that Sir John Leach is ano- 
ther instance of a person being suc- 
cessful in his profession although called 
to the bar after the usual period of 
life, he being 30 years of age before he 
obtained that degree. 
- In 1800 he thought it prudent to relin- 
uish all common law business, and con- 
fine himself to equity practice ; and al- 
though this important step did not at 
once meet full encouragement, no very 
long period elapsed ere he became exten- 
sively employed. He was particularly 
celebrated for his able and correct plead- 
ings in equity ; they are in fact the found- 
ation of many of the private MS. col- 
lections now in the profession. Some of 
them, marked J. L. have been printed in 
the collection by Mr. Van Heythuysen, 
and they have long been valued and fol- 
lowed by the practising equity draughts- 
men of the present day. In court 
he rose rapidly into eminence, com- 
bining very considerable learning with 
great powers of arranging and condensing 
facts. His speeches always enforced at- 
tention, being clear, precise, and nervous. 
He contended often preeminently even 
with Sir Samuel Romilly, and was gene- 
rom preferred to Sir Anthony Hart, to 
both of whom he was constantly opposed, 
more pee when he became King’s 
Counsel, which grant he obtained in 
1807. His temper was warm and irrita- 
ble, and he was frequently involved in 
personal altercation with the advocate to 
whom he was opposed. His talents as a 
speaker not only secured his employment 
in the Equity Courts, but gained him 
considerable business at the Cockpit, 
more particularly on West India appeals. 
He was, moreover, distinguished for his 
despatch and powers of disposing of his 
business. 

In politics, although he never took a 
= active part, he was a Whig, and was 
early introduced to the leaders of that 
party—Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and 
others. 

In the year 1806 he took a more dis- 
tinguished stand both in his profession 
and before the public. He was one of 
the many eminent lawyers who were in- 
troduced into Parliament by a proprietary 
borough. He had ever since 1792 been 
more or less connected with Seaford (now 
entombed in schedule A. of the Reform 
Act). In 1795 he had been elected Re- 
corder, and having resided and purchased 
property in the place, he had by degrees 
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obtained sufficient influence in the bo- 
rough to return both of its members in 
the general elections in 1806 and 1807, in 
opposition to Mr. Ellis, of Esher-park, 
who had returned the members at the 
general elections of 1796 and 1802. In 
the election of 1806 Mr. Leach was re- 
turned for that borough, together with 
Mr. G. Hibbert, and voted with the 
Whig Administration. In Hilary Term 
he obtained a patent of precedency—a 
distinction which he well deserved, both 
by his talents and the extent of bis busi- 
ness. The usual compliment of being 
made a Bencher of his Society followed 
this promotion. In 1810 he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Oxford, on the instal- 
lation of Lord Grenville as Chancellor. 

The arduous duties of a leading counsel 
in the Court of Chancery now devolved 
on Mr. Leach, which he was fully qualified 
to perform ; but they probably prevented 
his taking a very active part in politics. 
He did not speak often in the House of 
Commons, although when he chose to 
address the House he spoke with effect, 
and was listened to with respect and at- 
tention. His most remarkable speeches 
were onthe Duke of York’s affair, on the 
motion of Colonel Wardle, in 1809, and 
on the bill for creating the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court. In the former, March 10, 
1809, he defended the Duke, which so 
pleased his Royal Highness that he called 
on Mr. Leach the next day, begged his 
acquaintance, and introduced him to the 
then Prince of Wales. This was the 
foundation of that confidence and inti- 
macy which subsisted so long between 
the late King and the subject of this me- 
moir. His speeches on the Vice: Chan- 
cellor’s Court Bill were all in opposition 
to the plan. His great speech was on 
Feb. 15th, 1813; and probably at that pe- 
riod he hardly thought that he would have 
been the second Vice-Chancellor ap- 
pointed under the measure which he so 
strenuously opposed. 

We have said that Mr. Leach was never 
a very warm politician ; and with a fickle- 
ness to which lawyers are said to be more 
than usually prone, he thought. proper, 
soon after his visits to Carlton-house, to 
waver in his adherence to the Whigs. In 
1811 he spoke in favour of the Regency 
Bill, and thought it advisable to print his 
speech; and from this time the favours 
of the Court flowed in upon him. He 
was consulted by the Prince of Wales as 
to the propriety of issuing a commission 
to Italy respecting the conduct of the 
Princess of Wales. In 18... he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall; in Aug. 1817 he succeeded Mr. 
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Baron Garrow as Chief Justice of Ches- 
ter; and in December following he suc- 
ceeded Sir Thomas Plomer as Vice- 
Chancellor, and was knighted, 

On his acceptance of the office of Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir John Leach took the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and, we _ believe, 
parted with his interest in the borough of 
Seaford on the usual terms, His ap- 
pointment was on the whole considered 
a proper one, and gave satisfaction to the 
profession; and no better proof of this 
can be given, than that Mr. Bell from that 
time confined himself to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court. In May, 1827, he suc- 
ceeded Sir John Copley as Master of the 
Rolls, and was sworn a Privy Coun- 
cillor. In 1829 Sir John Leach agreed to 
change the hours of the sitting of his 
court, which he appointed for the morn- 
ings instead of evenings, as theretofore; 
and on this new morning court being es- 
tablished, Mr. Bickersteth and Mr. Pem- 
berton selected his court as their favour- 
ite field of practice. 

Sir John Leach will long be remem- 
bered as a Judge. His capacities for his 
office were very great. His most remark- 
able qualities were his power of seizing 
on the important points in every case that 
came before him, and his being able to 
deliver his opinion on them immediately, 
in a manner the most clear and precise. 
Although his long practice, and a life 
spent in the duties of his profession, had 
stored him abundantly with the decisions 
of foriner judges, yet legal learning was 
not his most eminent quality. He chose 
frequently to rely on his own opinion 
rather than on that of those who pre- 
ceded him; he very often disregarded 
the cases cited in argument, and decided 
on his own judgment. He almost always 
paid attention to his own reported deci- 
sions, in some cases even where they had 
been disapproved of by other Judges. 
His powers of disposing of his business 
were such as few men possess. Of him 
it is to be recorded, as it was of Sir 
Thomas More, that he left no cause re- 
maining unheard, but on calling for the 
next cause, was informed that he had dis- 
posed of them all. His manner to coun- 
sel rendered him frequently unpopular 
with the bar. He had great excuse in 
the diseases with which he was afflicted ; 
but the agony which they occasioned him, 
increasing the natural irritability of his 
temper, betrayed him in the early part of 
his judicial life into altercations hardly 
becoming the bench. He seemed, per- 
haps unconsciously, to take and give way 
to likings and dislikings in his intercourse 
with counsel, which rendered the task of 
addressing him frequently an unpleasant 
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one. It is only just to say, however 
that this manner was greatly softened, if 
not entirely altered, in his latter years, 
particularly since he accepted his last 
office ; though this change has also been 
ascribed to the perfect submission of the 


ar. 

Sir John Leach was by no means satis- 
fied with distinction as a lawyer. Peoli- 
tical honours he had never much coveted : 
but he was always desirous of mixing 
with the great and noble. He was on 
terms of intimacy with many distia- 
guished persons, and both received the 
visits and accepted the invitations of a 
long list of royal and noble personages. 
Few lawyers were invited to his enter- 
tainments, except on some marked occa- 
sion; fashionable society was his chief 
liking, and he was desirous of shining ra- 
ther as a fine gentleman than asa Judge. 
He established several aristocratic re- 
treats around London; and at these— 
as Cashiobury and Osterley Park—he fre- 
quently passed his time from the Satur- 
day till the Monday, although even here 
the lawyer peeped out in the shape of a 
bag of papers, which usually accompanied 
him. He was neat and precise in his 
dress, and in private courteous in his 
manners. He was abstemious in his 
diet; if his cellars were well stocked, and 
his cuisine in the best taste, it was to 
please his guests, and not himself; if he 
were a frequenter of the feasts of others, 
it was to partake the society, not the 
dainties of his hosts, as his own home- 
made bread and linseed tea generally ac- 
companied him on these latter occasions. 
He was a man of active habits, and fond 
of exercise, particularly on horseback. 
When the sittings of the Rolls Court 
were in the evening, he did not allow this 
circumstance to interfere with his fond- 
ness for gaiety. In spite of the fatigue 
of his judicial duties, he dressed again 
for the parties of the night, and an hour 
after he had presided in his court might 
be seen in the crowded saloons of fashion- 
able life. These frequently he did not 
quit until an early hour in the morning ; 
but he never allowed his pleasures to in- 
terfere with his public duties, as few 
judges were so punctual in court as he. 
These habits of life, however, probably 
injured his constitution; he was afflicted 
with two dreadful diseases, having been 
twice operated on for stone, and more 
recently had his eyes couched in conse- 
quence of a cataract. These operations 
he underwent with great fortitude, and 
returned to the discharge of his duties in 
a very short space of time after all of 
them. He was fond of music, in which 
he had some taste, and latterly generally 
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spent his long vacations abroad.. His 
private life was distinguished by great 
amenity and inoffensiveness. In fine, he 
was an upright and able judge, and a man 
of honourable feeling. 

Erysipelas is said to be the disorder 
which terminated his valuable life, at- 
tended with a cold, caught on his return 
from a visit to the Duchess of Sutherland, 
at Dunrobin Castle. In 1825, on the 
increase of the Judges’ salaries by vote 
of the House of Commons, that of the 
Master of the Rolls was fixed at 7,000/., 
but Sir John Leach is said not to have 
died rich, His body was interred at 
Edinburgh, attended to the grave by his 
brothers. His niece, Miss Leach, had 
been travelling with him, and attended on 
his death-bed. 





Sm H. M. Farrincton, Bart. 

Oct. 4. At Spring Lawn, Heavitree, 
Devon, after. a long and severe illness, 
Sir Henry Maturin Farrington, the third 
Baronet (1794), a Major in the army. 

He was the second son of General Sir 
Anthony Farrington, Col. R. Art. the 
first Baronet, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Alexander Colden, esq. of New York. 
He was appointed a Lieutenant in the 
Royal Artillery in 1794, Captain-Lieut. 
1801, Captain 1804, and brevet Major in 
the army in 1813. He served for some 
time as commanding officer of Artillery 
in Nova Scotia. 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his nephew Sir Charles Henry Far- 
rington, in 1828. 

He was three times married: first to 
Miss Clarissa Claringbold, by whom he 
had no issue; secondly to Laura-Maria, 
daughter of Charles Bromley, esq. of Ma- 
dras, who died in 1808, leaving an only 
daughter, Laura- Maria; thirdly to Jane, 
daughter of Roger Curry, esq., who died 
in 1828 leaving two sons, Sir Henry Ar- 
thur Farrington, who has succeeded to 
the title, and Edward Holmes: and three 
daughters, Jane, Mary, and Margaret. 





Sir Joun Goprrey, Barr. 

Lately. At Bushfield, co. Kerry, aged 
71, Sir John Godfrey, the second Ba- 
ronet, of that place (1785). 

He was born June 16, 1763, the eldest 
son of Sir William the first Baronet, by 
Agnes, only daughter of William Blen- 
nerbassett, esq. of Elengrove in the same 
county, and succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father, Jan. 19, 1817. He 
married, Nov. 26, 1796, Eleanor, daughter 
of John Cromie, Esq. of Cromie, co. 
Derry, and bad issue five sons: 1. Sir 
William Duncan Godfrey, who has suc- 
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eeded to the title; he was born in 1797, 
and married in 1824 Maria-Theresa, 
daughter of John Coltsman, of the co. 
Kerry, esq. and has issue; 2. John; 
3. Henry, an officer in the 72d Highland- 
ers; 4. Robert; and 5, James. Also three 
daughters, Anne, Agnes, and Eleanor. 





Joun Penn, Esa. 

June 21. At Stoke Park, Bucks, 
aged 75, John Penn, esq., LL.D. for- 
merly Proprietary and Hereditary Go- 
vernor of the Province of Pennsylvania 
in North America. 

Mr. Penn was the eldest surviving son 
of the Hon. Thomas Penn, esq. -_ of 
the celebrated founder of Pennsylvania) 
by Lady Juliana Fermor, fourth dau. of 
Thomas first Earl of Pomfret. He suc- 
ceeded to the family estates, when a 
minor, on the death of his father in 1775. 
In consequence of his maternal descent, 
he was received as a Nobleman at the 
University of Cambridge, where he was 
a member of Clare hall, and the degree of 
M.A. was conferred on him in 1779, and 
that of LL.D. in 1811. 

During the American war, the family 
of Penn endeavoured to act as mediators 
between Great Britain and her Colonies; 
and having finally settled in England they 
received in 1790 a grant from Parliament 
of an annuity of 4000/. in part compensa- 
tion of their losses. 

In 1789 Mr. Penn pulled down the 
old mansion at Stoke Park (which his 
father had purchased in 1760 of the exe- 
cutors of Lady Cobham), and erected a 
new house, from the designs of Mr. 
Nasmith, and completed by Mr. James 
Wyatt. It is in the villa style, of the 
Doric order, and contains a very fine 
library ; a view of it will be found in 
Neale’s Seats. Mr. Penn also erected a 
column in the Park, on which stands a 
colossal statue, by Rossi, of Lord Chief 
Justice Coke, who died at Stoke Poges. 

In 1796 Mr. Penn published a tragedy, 
entitled “The Battle of Edington, or 
British Liberty,” which was derived trom 
the history of Alfred, and privately acted 
at the Haymarket theatre ; in the follow- 
ing year, appeared a Reply to the stric- 
tures of the Monthly Reviewers on the 
same production; and a translation of a 
Letter from Signor Ramieri di Calsaligi 
to Count Alfieri, on Tragedy. In 1798 
he published his * Critical, Poetical, and 
Dramatic Works,” in 2 vols. 8vo. 

In the same year he put forth “a 
timely Appeal to the Common Sense of 
the People of Great Britain in general, 
and of the inhabitants of Buckingham- 
shire in particular, on the present state of 
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affairs ;” and in 1800 “ Further Thoughts,” 
a continuation of the same. At the gene- 
ral election of 1802 he entered the House 
of Commons as one of the Members for 
Helston: but we believe he was not a 
member of any other Parliament. 

In 1802 he printed two volumes of 
“ Poems, consisting of original Works, 
Imitations, and Translations;” and in 
1811, again two volumes of “ Poems, 
being’mostly reprints.” 

Some years ago, Mr. Penn raised many 
a smile by his employing more than one 
lecturer gravely to persuade youth of 
both sexes to enter into the holy bands of 
matrimony. 

Mr. Penn had two brothers, Grenville 
Penn, esq. F.S. A. who has distinguished 
himself by several able critical works, 
and a life of his great-grandfather Sir 
William Penn, the distinguished Admi- 
ral, and Richard Penn, esq. formerly 
M.P. for Lancaster, and not less re- 
markable for his classical attainments and 
wonderful powers of memory. Their 
sister Sophia-Margaret-Juliana, was the 
wife of*the late Hon. and Most Rev. 
William Stuart, Archbishop of Armagh. 





C. W. J. SHakertey, Ese. 

Sept. 20. At Somerford Park, Che- 
shire, aged 67, Charles Watkin John 
Shakerley, Esq. of that place, and Sha- 
kerley hall, Lancashire. 

This gentleman was the son and heir 
of Charles Buckworth, esq. sometime a 
Lieutenant in the Royal Navy British 
Fusileers, and afterwards of Park Place, 
Bishopsgate Heath, co. Berks, by Eliza, 
daughter and sole heiress of the very 
ancient family of Shakerley, of which a 
pedigree will be found in Ormerod’s His- 
tory of Cheshire, vol. m1. p. 87. 

He assumed the name of Shakerley by 
Act of Parliament, in 1790, and served 
the office of Sheriff of Cheshire in the 
following year. 

Mr. Shakerley married Dorothy, dau. 
of Jacob Moreland, of Capplethwaite 
hall, in Westmoreland, esq. and had 
issue three sons and two daughters: 1. 
Charles Watkin Jobn Shakerley, esq. 
born in 1792, and late a gentleman com- 
moner of Brazenose college, Oxford; he 
has twice married, first Rosalba d’ Avaray, 
daughter of the Duc d’Avaray; and 
secondly, Jessey, daughter of Thomas 
Scott, of Shepperton, in Middlesex, esq. ; 

Frances- Margaretta, married in 1816, 
to Vigors Hervey, esq. of Killiane castle, 
eo. Wexford, and Hammerton hall, 
Yorkshire, and secondly in 1832, to 
Thomas Read Kemp, esq. M. P. for 
Lewes; 3. Dorothy-Maria, who died an 
infant ; 4. Geoffrey-Joseph, who married 
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in 1827, Eleanor-Maria, daughter of the 
late Rev. James Webster, of Ashfield, co. 
gaa and 5. George, who died an 
infant. 





Proressor Harpine. 

Aug. 31. Aged about 70, Professor 
Harding, of the University of Gottingen, 
an eminent astronomer, whose name will 
go down to posterity with the important 
discovery of the planet Juno, which it 
was his good fortune to make in 1804. 

He was descended from a highly res- 
pectable English Catholic family. One 
of his ancestors left England on account 
of his religion, and settled in Germany, 
where the family afterwards became Pro- 
testants. He was born at Lauenburg, 
the principal town of the then Hanoverian, 
now Danish duchy of Lauenburg, and was 
originaliy intended for the church; but 
after his academical studies, he became tu- 
tor to the son of the celebrated astronomer 
Schroter, and this circumstance led him 
to the study of practical astronomy, to 
which he afterwards exclusively devoted 
his whole life. After having been several 
pe astronomical assistant to Schroter, 

e accepted in 1805 a Professorship of 
Astronomy at Gottingen, which he re- 
tained till his death. 

Professor Harding was a most active 
and industrious practical astronomer, 
whose observations have in no small de- 
gree enlarged our knowledge of the hea- 
venly bodies. He rendered a very im- 
portant service to astronomy by compiling 
accurate maps of those parts of the hea- 
vens in which planets may be expected to 
appear. The perseverance and careful 
attention with which he mastered the 
heavens during the several vears in the 
prosecution of this work, were rewarded 
by the brilliant discovery above alluded to. 
He was a very amiable man, whose loss 
is much deplored by his numerous friends 
and colleagues in the university. The 
grief at the loss of his daughter, an only 
child, 14 years old, who died last year, 
terminated his days. 





Rev. Joun Harriman, F.L.S. 

On the 3d of Dec. 1831, died at Croft, 
in the county of York in the 72d year 
of his age, the Rev. John Harriman, 
Perpetual Curate of Ash and Satley, 
Durham, and Fellow of the Linnzan 
Society. 

This distinguished Botanist, and truly 
Christian Minister, was a native of ~: % 
port in the county of Cumberland. is 
ancestry were German, his grandfather 
having been brought into, and settled in 
this Country whenachild. The name 
of Harriman is acorruption of Hermann, 
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which is the ancestral name of his family 
in Germany. Two of this name, and, as 
‘itis believed, of his kindred, were emi- 
nent as botanists. One was Professor of 
Botany in the chair of the University of 
Leyden, and was the predecessor, and 
nearly the rival in fame, of the great Lin- 
neus; the other at a later period occu- 
pied with distinction the Professor’s 
chair of Botany at Strasburg. They had 
both manifested early and strongly a pecu- 
liar predilection for the study of botany, 
and a talent for excelling in it, resembling, 
in many particulars, the tact and talent 
so conspicuous in Mr. Harriman whose 
botanical friends, in their admiration of 
his powers of discrimination, were accus- 
tomed to say of him that he was born a 
botanist; In his 17th year he commenced 
the study of medicine with the design of 
pursuing it as his profession, and to which, 
like the eminent botanists to whom we 
have referred, who were physicians, he 
seemed to have been led by his ardent 
attachment to the study of natural his- 
tory. After two or three years spent in 
this pursuit, he was compelled to relin- 
quish it on account of some pulmonai 

affection, and was subsequently induced, 
on the recovery of his bealth, to resume 
his classical studies under the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, and to prepare him- 
self for holy orders. In 1787 he was or- 
‘dained a deacon, and in the following 
year was appointed to the curacy of Bas- 
‘senthwaite, in his native county, and 
afterwards to that of Barnard Castle in 
the county of Durham. In 1795 he re- 
moved to Egglestone, and afterwards to 
Gainford, both in the same county. In 
1808 he married Miss Ayre of King’s 
Lynn, in the county of Norfolk, who 
still survives him. In 1813 he took the 
curacy of Long Horsley in Northumber- 
land, and afterwards, at the request of 
his Diocesan, that of Heighington and 
Croxdale. In 1821, having previously 
resigned these engagements, he was in- 
ducted into the small perpetual curacies of 
Ash and Satley, which he held to the 
time of his decease. ‘These several re- 
moves from one curacy to another, arose 
from causes quite independent of his 
flock, and generally of himself, and re- 
sulted from circumstances which he could 
not control and did not produce. As the 
Pastor of a parish he was beloved, and 
his separation from each deplored; for 
though the localities in which his minis- 
terial labours laid, afforded him ample 
means for pursuing his botanical studies, 
yet in no instance did he avail himself of 
them to the neglect of any one of the 
least of the duties pertaining to his sacred 
office, being through life not more distin. 
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guished for the zeal and success with which 
he carried on his researches in science, than 
he was for the very conscientious and ex- 
emplary manner in which he discharged 
those duties, and the high tone of moral 
and religious feeling with which he was 
seen to hold every thing else as subser- 
vient to them. 

As a botanist and mineralogist he 
early became distinguished for the extent 
and accuracy of his researches, and was 
elected a Fellow of the Linnzan Society, 
and had his acquaintance and correspond- 
ence sought for by the most eminent 
Botanists of this and other countries; 
including amongst this number the late 
President of the Linnzan Society, Sir 
James Edward Smith, Withering, Sow- 
erby, Hooker, &c. and Professors Acha- 
rius and Swartz of Sweden, &c. By 
these and other eminent men of his time 
he was frequently consulted, particularly 
on the order of Lichens, which was a 
favourite object of inquiry with him, and 
of which a great many varieties were dis- 
covered by him; and it was chiefly through 
some of his several correspondents, by the 
specimens and descriptions with which 
he supplied them, he communicated the 
result of his researches to the public; 
exhibiting on every occasion, in the com- 
munications he made, such modesty and 
liberality as greatly to command their es- 
teem.* But, estimableas Mr. Harriman 
was for his attainments as a botanist, he 
was still more so for those higher quali- 
ties which adorn the man and the Chris-. 
tian. To the poor of his tlock he was 
the assiduous visitant and friend,—to the 
educated and wealthier classes a valued 
companion and guest, and to all an affec- 
tionate but uncompromising moniter and 
guide. Amiable and beloved in private 
life, and holding in a just estimate the 
labours and rewards of ambition, he es- 
caped or resisted the temptation of wait- 
ing upon the great for preferment; and ha- 
ving been once refused it by his Diocesan, 
was content with the sufficiency of a small 
patrimony, and performed during forty 





* The following quotation from a let- 
ter of the late President of the Linnzan 
Society, will afford a good illustration of 
the modest bearing of Mr. Harriman. 
“ We wished long ago,” he observes, * to 
dedicate to our liberal friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Harriman, some one of the numerous 
Lichens of which he was the first disco- 
verer, but could never obtain. his consent ; 
which, probably, Dr. Acharius did not 
think of soliciting. We are glad that so 
worthy a name has become thus properly 
commemorated ;” see vol. 36 of Sowerby 
and Smith’s Botany. 
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years the duties of the sanctuary with no 
higher appointment than a curate’s, and 
no higher average stipend than seventy 
pounds a-year; leaving behind him a 
character blameless before men, and ho- 
noured in their recollection for that feli- 
citous gentleness of nature by which it 
could be recorded of him, what unhap- 
pily few beside can boast of, that he 
never lost a friend and never made an 
enemy.* 





Lronet Lukin, Ese. 

Feb. 16. At Hythe, in his 92d year, 
Lionel Lukin, esq. 

This gentleman was a native of Essex, 
and for many years an eminent coach- 
builder of Long Acre. In that capacity 
he had frequently the honour of waiting 
upon his late Majesty, when Prince of 
Wales; and his Royal Highness conde- 
scended to take an interest in his scien- 
tific pursuits, and particularly in the 
safety-boat of which he was the inventor. 
His first experiments for this purpose 
were made on a Norway yawl, which he 
purchased in 1784; and, having completed 
the alterations he deemed necessary, and 
proved their efficacy as far as practicable 
on the Thames, he procured a patent for 
the invention, which bore date the 2d of 
November 1785, and the specification 
was printed in the third volume of the 
Repertory of Arts. 

About the same time, in addition to his 
conversation on the subject with the 
Prince of Wales, he had interviews with 
the Dukes of Northumberland and Port- 
land, Adm. Sir R. King, Adm. Schank, 
and other intiuential persons; and above 
all, with Lord Howe, then first Lord of 
the Admiralty, who gave him strong 
verbal approbation, but was not induced 
to take any official steps to further his 
views. Shortly after, he was recom- 
mended by Capt. James, then Deputy 
Master of the Trinity House, to entrust 
his boat, which he had named the Experi- 
ment, into the hands of a Ramsgate pilot, 
then in London, in order that its powers 
might be put to the utmost test in violent 
weather. ‘This was done; but he never 
heard any more from the man, nor re- 
ceived any remuneration for the Experi- 
ment and its furniture! He heard, in- 
deed, that the boat had frequently crossed 
the channel at times when no other could 
venture out; and it was surmised that, 
having been detected in illicit traffic, it 
had been confiscated and destroyed abroad. 

Having thus disposed of his first boat, 
Mr. Lukin immediately built a new one 
for his own use, (about 20 feet long, like 
the former) which, from the prodigies it 
performed, he named the Witch. It was 
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let to several persons, and among others 
to Sir Sidney Smith, who in repeated 
trials found that it could neither be over- 
set or sunk; and its rapidity of sailing 
(from its ability to carry a greater quantity 
of canvass than usual) was triumphantly 
proved by Mr. Lukin himself at Mar- 


gate. 

Though for a time Mr. Lukin”s « Un- 
immergible Boats” excited very general 
discussion ; yet, like many similar inven- 
tions rather desirable than absolutely re- 
quisite, he had little demand for them. 
Besides fitting up a boat for the Bambo- 
rough Charity, he built only four after his 
own. One of these has often proved 
of vital utility at Lowestoft. 

Some time, however, after his patent 
was expired, he was mortified to witness 
the attention excited by the invention of 
Mr. Greathead, a boat-builder of Shields, 
who received not only the honorary ap- 
probation of the Society of Arts, but 
afterwards a pecuniary reward from Par. 
liament; though, to use Mr. Lukin’s 
own words, Mr. Greathead’s Life Boat 
was, “as to all the essential principles of 
safety, precisely according to my Patent, 
and differed from it in no considerable 
respect, except the curved keel, which 
contributes nothing to the general princi- 
ples of safety, but renders it unfit for 
a sailing boat.” It may be remarked that 
the importance of anaMEis in general too 
little considered, or at least not considered 
in a right point of view: it is foolishly 
imagined that the public is most attracted 
by Greek and grandiloquence ; but per- 
haps we may attribute Mr. Greathead’s 
success to this circumstance, that, while 
Mr. Lukin’s Unimmergible Boat seemed 
to demand some troublesome exercise of 
the understanding to comprehend its mys- 
terious meaning, the title of the Life 
Boat spoke at once to the sympathies of 
the heart. 

In 1806 a correspondent of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine put forward a claim to 
the invention of the Life Boat, in oppo- 
sition to that of Greathead, on the 
part of Mr. Wouldhave of Newcastle; 
and Mr. Lukin in consequence wrote 
three letters, asserting the priority of his 
own patent, which were printed in vol. 
LXxv1, 621, 819, 1110. The same party, 
(Mr. Hails, of Newcastle) having about 
the same time published a pamphlet on 
the subject, Mr. Lukin also thought 
proper to do the same, which he put for- 
ward under the title of “ The invention, 
principles of construction, and uses of 
Unimmergible Boats; stated in a letter 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales,” 8vo. pp. 36, with a plate. 

Mr. Lukin’s mechanical ingenuity was 
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exercised, as might be expected, in his 
own business; he was the author of seve- 
ral useful improvements in the construc- 
tion and conveniences of carriages, He 
also invented a raft to assist in raising 
persons from under ice, which he pre- 
sented to the Humane Society, and it has 
- been successfully employed in Hyde 
Park. He contrived an easily inclining 
and elevating bedstead, for the comfort 
of impotent invalids, and presented one 
to several infirmaries. He was also 
skilled in the higher sciences; and pur- 
sued the study of astronomy, geometry, 
optics, and hydraulics. He invented a 
eer pre and kept for many years a 

iary of the weather, which he compared 
with that of a correspondent at Budleigh 
in Devonshire, and which he continued 
until the year 1824, when his eyesight 
failed. 

Mr. Lukin was at the time of his death 
the oldest Vestryman in the Parish of 
St. Martin in the Fields. About eleven 
years ago he dined at Teddington with 
four of his brothers, whose ages averaged 
76 years. The deaths of James an elder 
brother, and Charles the youngest, are 
recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. xcui. ii. 476, xcviu. i. 92. By his 
first wife, Miss Walker of Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, he has left issue a son and a daugh- 
ter, the former of whom has issue. e 
married secondly, Miss Hesther Clissold, 
of Reading, who survives him. 

His body was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Leonard’s, Hythe. 





BensaMiIn SuHILuito, Ese. 

Sept. 23. At Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
after a short illness, in his 45th year, 
Benjamin Shillito, esq. late of the Royal 
Marine Artillery. 

This officer had a commission in the 
Royal Marines at an early age, and served 
in that corps, and in the Royal Marine 
Artillery, for upwards of twenty years as 
a subaltern, with much credit. In 1829, 
there being no prospect of immediate 

romotion, he purchased some land in 

ova Scotia, which he cultivated with 
great success. At the time of his illness 
he was officiating as a Magistrate, an 
Assistant Judge, and Commissioner of 
Schools for the county of Hants, in which 
he resided; and he died much respected 
and regretted by his friends and neigh- 
bours generally. 

On his retiring from the service on the 
half pay of the Royal Marine Artillery, 
he married Anne, the widow of the late 
Captain Barnard, of the Honourable 
East India Company’s ship the Wexford, 
and daughter of the late Major-General 


Miller of the Marines, by whom he has 
left one infant daughter. 
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Carr. Davip Tompson. 

Lately. At the Mauritius, in conse- 
quence of injuries received during a vio- 
lent hurricane, Capt. David Thompson, 
the well-known computer and author of 
the Lunar and Horary Tables, and in- 
ventor of the Longitude Scale. 

The work which has brought Captain 
Thompson’s name into note among men 
of science, is his solution of the problem, 
of clearing the apparent distance of the 
moon from other celestial bodies, from 
the effects of parallax and refraction— 
one of the most useful in nautical astro- 
nomy; and he received from the late ce- 
lebrated Baron de Zach, high commend- 
ation for his skill and success in this in- 
vestigation, and from the late Board of 
Longitude a tardy acknowledgement of 
the high merit of his Tables. All me- 
thods which solve this problem by ap- 
proximative formule being in some parti- 
cular cases defective, Capt. Thompson 
undertook the arduous task of resolving 
the spherical triangle, for every case 
which can occur in practice. The cor- 
rection to one of the approximative 
formule which he adopted, was thus 
obtained, in every individual case; and 
these single results were classed in a 
Table of triple entry, embracing all the 
cases which can possibly occur. The 
seaman takes out from the Table the 
number required for each case, with 
great ease, and adds it to the calculated 
numerical value of the approximative 
formule, the defect of which Captain 
Thompson’s Table is intended to supply, 
and he thus obtains a perfectly correct 
solution. Captain Thompson also in- 
vented a scale adapted to the solution of 
the same problem, which is made use of 
by many mariners. 





Cuaries Westey, Esa. 

May 23. Aged 76, Charles Wesley, 
esq. formany years Organist to their late 
Majesties George the Third and George 
the Fourth. 

This celebrated musician was born at 
Bristol, Dec. 11, 1757, the son of the 
Rev. Charles Wesley, and nephew to 
the Rev. John Wesley, the founder of the 
Methodists. His brother Samuel, also a 
musical genius, was eight years his ju- 
nior; he died in 1815. His father com- 
municated to a friend the following no- 
tice of his early years. He was 23 years 
old when I first observed his strong incli- 
nation to music. He then surprised me 
by playing a tune on the harpsichord 
readily, and in just time. Soon afterwards 
he played several others. Whatever his 
mother sang, or whatever he heard in the 
streets, he could, without difficulty, make 
out upon this instiument. Almost from 
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his birth his mother used to quiet and 
amuse him with the harpsichord. On 
these occasions, he would not suffer her 
to play with one hand only: but, even be- 
fore he could speak, would seize hold of 
the other, and put it upon the keys. 
When he played by himself, she used to 
tie him by his back-string to the chair, in 
order to prevent his falling. Whatever 
tune it was, he always put a true bass to it. 
From the beginning he played without 
study or hesitation. Whenever, as was 
frequently the case, he was asked to play 
before a stranger, he would invariably in- 
quire in a phrase of his own, “ Js he amu- 
sicker 2” and if he was answered in the af- 
firmative, he always did it with the greatest 
readiness. His style, on all occasions, 
was con spirito; and there was something 
in his manner so much beyond what 
could be expected from a child, that his 
hearers, learned or unlearned, were inva- 
riably astonished and delighted.” 

hen he was four years old, Mr. 
Wesley took him to London; and Beard, 
who was the first musical man who 
heard him there, was so much pleased 
with his abilities, that he kindly offered 
his interest with Dr. Boyce to get him 
admitted among the King’s Boys. This, 
however, his father declined, as he then 
had no thoughts of bringing him up to 
the profession of music. However, when 
he was about six years old, he was put 
under the tuition of Rooke, a very 
good-natured man, but of no great emi- 
nence, who allowed him to run on ad 
libitum, whilst he sat by apparently more 
to observe than to control him. 

For some years his study and practice 
were almost entirely confined to the 
works of Corelli, Scarlatti, and Handel; 
and so rapid was his progress, that, at 
the age of twelve or thirteen, it was 
thought that no person was able to excel 
him in performing the compositions of 
those masters. 

On coming to London, he received 
instructions on the harpsichord from Kel- 
way, and in the rules of composition 
from Dr. Boyce. His first work, * A set 
of six Concertos for the Organ or Harp- 
sichord,” was published under the imme- 
diate inspection of that master; and, for 
a first attempt, was indeed a wonderful 
production, as it contained some fugues 
which would have done credit to a profes- 
sor of the greatest experience and the 
first eminence. In 1784, he published 
« A Set of Eight Songs,” in an extremely 
fine and masterly style. 

His subsequent career was one of 
greater success than incident. He was 
for some years Organist of Surrey Chapel, 
better known by the name of its minister 
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the late Rowland Hill.. His duties were 
latterly confined to the old church at 
Marylebone. It is said that the “ruling 
passion” was so strong on his death-bed, 
that he was continually humming Han- 
del’s music; and, fancying he had his 
pianoforte before him, working his fingers 
on his bed-clothes as though he were 
playing on the instrument, and that even 
within two days of his decease. He was 
of a most amiable disposition, a true 
Christian, and perfectly resigned to the 
will of his Maker. 





Mr. N. Weerert. 
dug. 9. In Albany-st. Mr. Nelson 
Weippert. 

Mr. N. Weippert was originally a pu- 
pil of Ferdinand Ries, but had subse- 
quently studied under Moscheles, Hertz, 
and Hummel. Early and sedulous appli- 
cation had obtained for him that mastery 
over the mechanical difficulties of the 
piano-forte, so rarely acquired in after-life, 
even by the most indefatigable student ; 
and those who were familiar with the 
performance of this young artist will long 
remember the power and facility with 
which he executed the most elaborate 
compositions, as well as his readiness and 
certainty in sight-playing. His only pub- 
lication was some airs, with variations, 
which appeared shortly before his death. 

In private life Mr. N. Weippert was of 
unassuming manners, and he had not 
neglected to cultivate that acquaintance 
with general literature’ which distinguishes 
the man of real taste from the mere ar- 
tist. His disorder was a gradual decline 
of health, probably accelerated by inces- 
sant attention to the increasing demands 
of his professional engagements. 





Criercy DeceaseD. 


Sept. 19. At Clifton, aged 88, the 
Rev. John Morgun, late Vicar of Scalford, 
Leicestershire, and for 40 years Head 
Master of the Grammar-school at Steyn- 
ing, Sussex. He was presented to Scal- 
ford by the Duke of Rutland in 1805. 

Sept. 25. At Edinburgh, where he 
had come to attend the meeting of the 
British Association, the Rev. David Scott, 
Jate Minister of Corstorphine, and Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of St. An- 
drew’s. 

Oct. 5. In Hans-place, Chelsea, the 
Rev. William Augustus Cane, Perpetual 
Curate of Doddington, Northumberland. 
He was of Exeter coll. Oxf. M.A. 
1797, and was presented to Doddington 
in the following year by the Duke of 
Northumberland. 
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Oct.10. At Clist Honiton, Devon, 

ed 84, the Rev. John Hodge, Vicar of 

llumpton, and Curate of the former 
parish for fifty years. He was presented 
to Collumpton in 1830. He was of a 
most benevolent disposition and a highly 
cultivated mind. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


July 4. In Harley-st. aged 35, John 
St.-John Long, esq. the celebrated prac- 
titioner in cases of consumption, &c. by 
friction and other means, intended to sepa- 
rate inflammation from the blood. He 
was originally a portrait painter. His me- 
morable trial in Oct. 1830, for the death 
of Miss Cashin, when he was convicted of 
manslaughter, and fined 2502. is noticed in 
Gent. Mag. vol. c. ii. 461. His own 
death ensued from the rupture of a blood 
vessel, from which he had suffered for 
about two years. His secret has been sold 
by his executors for the sum of 10,0002. 

Aug. 28. In Chesterfield-st. ‘Thomas 
Snodgrass, esq. formerly of the Madras 
civil service. turning from India many 
years ago with a large fortune, he fitted 
up a house in Chesterfield-st. with extra- 
ordinary splendour, but never received 
company in it more than once. He has 
left the sum of 175,000/. to the daughter 
of a widow lady named Russell, residing 
in Beaumont-st. Mary-le-bone: entirely 
because her father was kind to him when 
he first went to India. 

Oct. 14, At Staples-buildings, aged 44, 
Mr. Edward Pidgeon, a gentleman of li- 
terary acquirements, and one of the trans- 
lators of Cuvier’s Natural History, for- 
merly an officer in the army. 

Oct. 16. In his 74th year, Mr. Richard 
Stocker, for forty years resident apothe- 
cary to Guy’s Hospital. 

Gct, 20. At Kensington, aged 76, 
Samuel Everingham Sketchley, esq. for 
many years an active magistrate for Mid- 
dlesex, and Second Lieutenant of the same. 

Oct. 23. Robert, eldest son of H. H. 
Southey, M. D. of Harley-st. 

In Harley-st. Miss Planta, sister of the 
late Joseph Planta, esq. of the British 
Museum. 

Oct. 25. At Streatham, aged 75, Jane, 
widow of Beriah Drew, esq. 

In Barnard’s-inn, aged 28, Thomas 
Charles Wilson Mayhew, esq. son of 
Francis Mayhew, esq. of Fitzroy-sq. and 
Carey-st. This gentleman was the pro- 
prietor and projector of several cheap 
popular works, having been connected 
with the Figaro, Lo Studio, the Diamond 
Shakspeare, the Popular Dictionary of 
Universal Information, a work principally 
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compiled from the German Conversazions 
Lexicon, &c. At the time of his decease 
he was occupied in four periodical publi- 
cations, a History of England, a Cy- 
clopeedia, a translation of French Plays, 
and the National Library! The applica- 
tion which such a variety of literary 
labours required, together with certain 
complicated pecuniary transactions con- 
nected with the last, led to his death. The 
verdict of the Coroner’s Jury was that he 
“ destroyed himself with prussic acid and 
fumes of charcoal, being in an unsound 
state of mind.” He has left a wife and 
one child. 

Oct. 26. Aged 39, the wife of Lieut. 
Edw. Rotton, R. N. who has been be- 
reaved of his wife and seven children in 
the short space of three years. 

Lately. At Camberwell, aged 25, Hollis, 
son of Hollis Solly, esq. 

The celebrated Dr. Eady, an empiric 
of no ordinary fame, whose name was 
conspicuous on all the walls in the out- 
skirts of the metropolis. He was one of 
the humble sons of an honest cooper of 
Huntingdon. 

Nov. 1. At Hackney, aged 78, Mary, 
widow of the Rey. N. Cotton, late Rector 
of Thornby, Northamptonshire. 

Nov. 4. At Kennington, aged 80, 
George Martin Leake, esq. Chester Herald. 
He was the youngest son of Stephen Mar- 
tin Leake, esq., Garter King of Arms, and 
brother to John Martin Leake, esq. made 
Chester Herald in 1752, upon whose sur- 
render of his patent in 1791, the deceased 
was appointed his successor, and continued 
in the office until his death. His father, 
brother, and himself were members of the 
College for upwards of 107 years. He was 
interred in the family vault at Stepney. 

Nov. 5, At Carlton-chambers, Regent- 
st. F. Shore, esq. 

Nov.7. Jane, wife of Robert Farquhar, 
esq. Portland-place. 

Nov. 9. At South Lambeth, aged 47, 
Mary Ann, wife of W. W. Gretton, esq. 
of the Inner Temple. 

Nov. 13. In her 63d year, Lady Miles, 
formerly of Conisbro’, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 14. In Salisbury-st. Strand, in 
his 50th year, Capt. George Nicholls, last 
surviving son of the late John Nicholls, 
esq. of Hackney. 

Nov. 16. At Turnham-green, Anthony 
Goodeve, esq. formerly of Gray’s Inn. 

At Fulham, Lady Sophia Margaret, 
wife of Sir Charles E. Kent, Bart. and 
sister to Earl Beauchamp, and the Coun- 
tess of Longford. She was the third 
daughter of Wm. Ist Earl Beauchamp, 
by Catherine, dau. of Jas. Denn, esq. was 
married March 4, 1818, and had a son 
and heir born in 1819. 
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Bucxs.—Oct. 24. At Westhorpe-house, 
Maria, wife of Gen. Sir G. Nugent, Bart. 
She was the seventh daughter of Cortland 
Skinner, esq. Attorney-general of New 
Jersey; was married Nov. 15, 1797, and 
has left three sons and two daughters, of 
whom the elder is the wife of Sir T. F. 
Fremantle, Bart. 

CuEsTER.—Nov. 8. At Chester, the 
widow of Allen Holford, esq., late of 
Davenhall-hall. 

Lately. Thomas Boden, esq. one of the 
Aldermen of the Borough of Macclesfield. 
He has bequeathed to the Macclesfield 
Dispensary, 500/.; to be invested for the 
choir of the Old Church, 350/.; in aid of 
a new burial ground, 400/.; St. George’s 
Church, Sutton, 100/.; the National 
School, Macclesfield, 100/.; the Maccles- 
field Sunday School, 100/.; schools at 
Lower Withington, 4801. 

CuMBERLAND.—Oct. 29. At White- 
haven, John Littledale, esq., Collector of 
the Customs; brother to Mr. Justice Lit- 
tledale. 

Dersy.—Oct. 13. At Derby, in his 
73d year, John Whitehurst, esq., one of 
the oldest inhabitants, and nephew to 
John Whitehurst, esq. F. R. S., the cele- 
brated geologist and philosopher. 

Devon.—Oct. 29. At Plymouth, G. 
Harvey, esq., one of the mathematical 
masters of Woolwich Academy. He ter- 
minated his existence by hanging himself 
with asilk handkerchief, to a hook in the 
cellar. Verdict, ‘* mental derangement.” 

Nov. 1. In consequence of being thrown 
from his gig, Francis Kingdon, esq., town 
clerk of Great Torrington, coroner and 
clerk to the magistrates of that division, 
clerk to the trustees of the turnpike trust, 
with several minor appointthents. 

Nov. 3. At Torquay, aged 55, Richard 
Earle Welby, esq., fifth son of the late 
Sir William Earle Welby, Bart., of Denton 
Hall, Lincolnshire. e was for some 
time an officer in the Life Guards. He 
married in Oct. 1812, the widow of Henry 
Penton, esq., M. P. for Winchester. 

Dorset.—Sept. 16. At Bridport, in 
his 69th year, G. L. Roberts, M. D., in- 
ventor of the celebrated ointment, the 
“ Poor Man’s Friend.” He was a mem- 
ber of the Wesleyan Society, and a man 
of active benevolence. 


Sept. 28. AtChardstock, aged 81, Mary, 


widow of Thos. Langdon, esq., of Chard. 

Oct. 19. At Poole, in his 82d year, 
Joseph White Orchard, esq., for many 
years an Alderman of that town, and 
twice Mayor. 

Nov. 12. At Hanford House, Henry 
Ker Seymer, esq., one of the magistrates 
of the county. 

Dvuruam.—July 3. At Gringle-park, 
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aged 74, Robert Wharton Myddleton, of 
Old Park, esq. 
Essex.—Nov. 4. At Langham Lodge, 
Epping, T. Bridges, esq. late of Stamford- 
ill. 


Nov. 8. At Harwich, aged 65, Susan, 
widow of Rev. William Whinfield, B. D., 
Vicar of Ramsay and Dovercourt-cum- 
Harwich. ; 

Grovcester.—Sept. 11, At Little- 
dean, aged 77, the widow of Nathaniel 
Wakeford, esq. of Pamber, near Basing- 
stoke, only dau. of Matthew Lee, esq. of 
Ebford House, near Exeter. 

Oct. 19. At Cheltenham, aged 23, 
Harriet-Finch, dau. of late J. F. Simp- 
son, esq. of Launde Abbey, Leic. 

Oct. 29. At Cheltenham, aged 26, 
Augusta- Burgoyne, second dau. of late S. 
Chilver, esq. of New Burlington-st. 

Hants.— Oct. 31. At Ringwood, 
aged 26, Mr. W. B. Baldwin, only son 
of W. Baldwin, esq. solicitor. 

Nov. 6. At Southampton, aged 90, 
Theodora, widow of the Right Hon. Geo. 
Rose, who died in 1818. 

Kent.—Lately. At St. Stephen’s, 
near Canterbury, G. Baker, esq. Re- 
corder of Dover. Nae 

Oct. 17. At Liverpool, Mr. William 
Southgate, Surveyor of his Majesty’s 
Customs at that port. He was assas- 
sinated by Norman Welch, a weigher in 
the same service. 

Nov. 1. At Tunbridge-wells, aged 63, 
Rosamond, wife of Lieut.-Col. Weller, 
late of 13th Regt. 

Nov. 11. At Bromley, Henrietta, 
widow of Richard Wharton, esq. formerly 
Joint Secretary of the Treasury, and 
M.P. for Durham. 

LincoLtn.— Sept. 19. At Ancaster, 
aged 80, Elizabeth, widow of Henry de 
Wint, M.D. of Stone. 

Mivp.esex.—WNov. 15. At Edmonton, 
General Irénée Francois Marie Delacroix, 
Baron de Boegard, native of Gravelines. 

Norro.k.—At Burnham Market, in 
his 83d year, Thos. Bolton, esq. This 
gentleman married Susannah, eldest sister 
of Admiral Lord Nelson; and his son, 
Thos, Bolton, esq. of Brickworth, the 
present High Sheriff of Wilts, is heir 
presumptive to the titles, &e. of the hero 
of Trafalgar. 

NogTHAMPTONSHIRE. —Oct. 7. At 
West Haddon, in his 65th year, Mr. 
James Parsons, fifth son of the late 
Alderman Parsons of Leicester. 

NokTHUMBERLAND. — Oct. 26. At 
Grizedale, near Hawkshead, aged 74, 
Henry Ainslie, esq. M.D. of Dover-st. 

Norrs.—Oct. 25. At Ranby-hall, 
aged 74, the Most Noble Anna Maria 
Duchess dowager of Newcastle. Her 
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Grace was the fifth and Poungest dau. of 
William second Earl of Harrington, by 
Lady Caroline Fitzroy, eldest dau. of 
Charles 2d Duke of Grafton. She was 
married Jan. 25, 1782, to Thomas third 
Duke of Newcastle, who dying in 1795, 
her Grace remained a widow until 1810, 
when she was again united in marriage to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Crauford, G.C.B, 
who died ‘in 1821. Her only surviving 
child is the present Duke. Her Grace’s 
charities were very extensive,and unlimited 
to sect, parish, or county. 

Oxon.—Nov. 9. At Oxford, Grace, 
youngest sister of the late Dr. Williams, 
Professor of Botany. 

SaLop.—Nov. 28. At Hawn, aged 
82, Ann, wife of Matthias Attwood, esq. 

SomersET.—Sept. 22. At Bath, J. F. 
Gyles, esq. Barrister. He was the au- 
thor of a compendious Hebrew Gram- 
mar, and an Essay on the Proofs of the 
Truth of Christianity. 

Sept. 24. At Bath, Miss Charlotte 
Bentley, dau. of the late Richard Bentley, 
esq. and granddaughter of Dr. Bentley, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Oct. 27. At Newton Park, Capt. John 
Fred. Gore Langton, Coldstream Guards, 
youngest son of Col. Gore Langton, 
M.P. for the eastern division of the 
county. 

Oct. 28. In her 88th year, Eleanor, 
widow of the Rev. George ‘Townsend, 
Vicar of Ermington and Kingston, De- 
von, and mother of the late Rev. John 
Townsend, of St James’s, Taunton. 

Nov. 2. At Walford House, in his 
88th year, John Westbrook, esq. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—Oct. 30. Aged 67, 
John Hawkes, esq. of Norton Hall. 

Surrey.—Oct. 20. At Kingston-on- 
Thames, in his 80th year, Charles Lux- 
moore, esq. of Red Lion-sq. 

Nov. 5. At Shalford, aged 47, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Capt. Pyner, h. p. 

SurFroLkK.—Nvv. 3. Aged 17, Mary- 
Anne, dau. of the Rev. Edw. Jermyn, 
rector of Carlton Colvile. 

Sussex—wNov. 12. At Hastings, 
Anna- Frances, wife of William Harwood, 
esq. M.D. last surviving dau. of James 
Lambert, esq. of Bedford-row. 

Nov. 2. At Brighton, Dorothy-Mar- 
garet, wife of R. Westmacott, esq. R.A. 
of South Audley-street. 

Warwick.—Oct. 8, At Nuneaton, 
aged 42, Mary, wife of John Craddock, 
esq. and dau. of Geo. Greenway, esq. of 
Attleborough Hall. 

WorcesTER.— Oct, 23 At Shipton- 
on-Stour, in her 99th year, Susanna, widow 
of William Horniblow, esq. surgeon. 

Oct. 21. _At J. Howard Galton’s, esq. 
Radzor-house, near Droitwich, aged 35, 
Caroline, wife of E. Nicholas Hurt, esq. 
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of Dorset-sq. dau. of J. Strutt, esq. of 
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ILTs.—Oct. 5. At Berwick St. 
John, aged 87, Hannah, only surviving 
om of late Rev. James Foot, of Brad- 
ord. 

Yorx.—Oct. 31. At Nether Hall, 
Doncaster, aged 77, Hannah, wife of 
Arthur Mowbray, esq. of Hurworth. 

Nov.'7. At Campsall-park, aged 67, 
Mrs. Pickford, of Acomb, near York, 
relict of the Rev. Josh. Pickford, and 
dau. of the late Sir A. Grant, of Money- 
musk, Bart. 

Wates.—July 12. At Aberystwith, 
Richard Morgan, esq. late surgeon R. N. 
son of the late Incumbent of St. Michuel’s 
Chapel, in that town. 

July .. At Tenby, Jacob Richards, 
esq. a member of the corporation. ‘The 
funeral procession was one of the largest 
ever witnessed in Tenby, and was attended 
by the Mayor and Common Council. 

Sept. 18. At Erwood, Wm. Surman 
Chambers, esq. formerly of Dripshill, 
Worcestershire. 

Oct. 5. At Cardiff, Charlotte, second 
wife and widow of Sir Robert Lynch 
Blosse, of Gabalva, Glamorganshire, Bart. 
She was a daughter of John Richards, 
esq. of Cardiff. 

At Parkwern, near Swansea, aged 
59, Jane, wife of Capt. F. Hickey, R.N. 

Oct. 12. In her 4th year, Augusta, 
eldest dau. of Robert Biddulph, esq. 
M.P. for Hereford. 

Oct. 14, At Maesgwynne, near Car- 
marthen, in his 25th year, Stedman 
Richard Samuel Jones, esq. 

Aproap.—Feb. 26. At Munich, in 
his 63d year, Alois Senefelder, ‘in- 
ventor of the art of Lithography and 
Chemical Printing.” We intended to 
have given a memoir of this remarkable 
person; but are now compelled, from 
want of space, to refer to an interesting 
autobiography, accompanied by a portrait, 
contained in the translation of his ** Com- 
plete Course of Lectures,” published by 
Ackermann in 1819. 

April 8. At Versailles, Sir Jonah 
Barrington, LL.D. and K.C. Of this 
extraordinary character, we must defer 
our memoir to our next volume. 

July 12. At Chiavenna, in Lombardy, 
in his 23d year, Richard Vaughan Simp- 
son, esq. B.A,, of Balliol college, Ox- 
ford, son of the late Rev. T, B. Simpson, 
of Brislington. 

July 22. Off the coast of Brazil, aged 
17, Richard Stephen Hurt, midshipman 
of H.M.S. Snake, son of Richard Hurt, 
esq. of Wirksworth. 


July 23. At Lisbon, Alexander An. 
drade, esq., Portuguese Consul, at Stet- 
tin, and formerly of Lancaster. 
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July 24, Sir Charles J. Peshall, 
lately his Britannic Majesty’s Consul for 
North Carolina. 

Aug. 10. At Paris, Caroline, fifth dau. 
of Sir Anthony Buller, Bart., of Pounds. 

Aug. 13, At Sierra Leone, aged 50, 
Octavius Temple, esq. Lieut.-Governor 
of that island, (which he held only eight 
months), and son of the late Vicar of 
Gluvias, Cornwall ; leaving a widow and 
six children, 

Aug. 29. At Philadelphia, the wife 
of G. Robertson, esq. British Consul. 

Lately. ‘The reigning Duke of Anhalt 
Bernburg, father of the Princess Frede- 
rick of Prussia. 

At Frankfort, the Abbé Hennecart, a 
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French emigrant, who was long editor 
of the Frankfort French Journal, and on 
whom Louis XVIII. conferred the 
Order of the Legion of Honour. 

At Thonom, near Geneva, General 
Dessaix, one of the most distinguished of 
the officers of Napoleon. He quitted 
the service of France at the time of the 
Restoration, and has since constantly 
refused to acknowledge either that or the 
present Government. 

In America, a German woman, named 
Betty Brantham, aged 154. When 120 
years old she lost her sight, but subse- 
quently recovered it, and during the last 
28 years of her life could see as well as 
in her youth. 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vou. I. P.118.—Dr. Milligan was in 
his 50th year. This self-taught philoso- 
3 was a native of Kirkbean on the 

“orth of Solway. Only twelve years 
before his death he was a country shoe- 
maker. Like Gifford and Bloomfield he 
grew weary of the last and the awl; he 
then went to Edinburgh, attended the 
College, became an instructor in his 
turn, amassed some property, and was 
distinguished among the learned and 
polite. 

P. 332.—Dean Woodhouse became a 
widower in 1826. There is the follow- 
ing epitaph to his wife in Lichfield cathe- 
dral:—“‘ In memory of Mercy, wife of 
the Very Rev. Dr. Woodhouse, Dean of 
this Cathedral, who departed this life on 
the 7th of January 1826, in the 80th 
year of herage. Her never failing piety 
towards God will long be remembered 
within these sacred walls, as will her 
charity to the poor in every place of her 
residence.” The Dean’s daughter, Ellen- 
Jane, was married first to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Robinson, B.C.L. Prebendary of 
Lichfield, and Rector of Swinnerton and 
Stoke-upon-'Trent, by whom she was 
mother of two daughters, Ellen-Jane and 
Marianne (the one drowned and the other 
burnt to death), the subjects of Chantrey’s 
exquisite figures in Lichfield Cathedral. 
Mr. Robinson died March 21, 1812, aged 
35; and his widow was married secondly 
to Hugh Dyke Acland, esq., next brother 
to Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., by 
whom she has one son, Hugh. 

P. 338.—The Rev. Stafford Smith, 
some time previous to his death, executed 
a trust deed, whereby he gave one thou- 
sand pounds, the interest thereof to be 
annually expended in coals, flannel, and 
books, which are to be distributed, at the 





discretion of the Trustees, to certain poor 
in Fladbury and the adjoining hamlets, 
provided the Parish also contribute a portion 
of money towards forwarding the same 
desirable object; in failure of which the 
interest is to go to the Worcester Infir- 
mary. He bequeathed 100/. to that in- 
stitution, and 100/. to the Gloucester In- 
firmary, which were paid by his widow, in 
full, without deducting the legacy duty. 

P. 437.—The present Lord exmonth 
is the Rt. Hon. Percy-Taylor, second son 
of the late Lord. is elder son, Ed- 
ward, died in India. 

P. 454.—Lady Lyndhurst died at Pa- 
ris, not at Boulogne; for Garcy read 
Garey. 

P. 558.—The monument to Dr. Alex- 
ander Murray is to be constructed on the 
Doon rock, a conical eminence of con- 
siderable height, within a quarter of a 
mile of his birth-place, and commandi 
a view of the ~* of Palneur, and the 
whole eastern coast of Wigtonshire. It 
will be constructed of granite, and eighty 
feet in height. 

P. 560.— We are told the name of the 
Rev. Latham Wainewright should be 
spelled with the e; which orthogra) hy is 
supported by the List of Cambridge 
Graduates. 

P. 564.—Mr. Page was a Bencher of 
the Middle, not the Inner Temple. 

P. 566.— The Rev. John Davison 
was the author of the following works :— 
“Some account of a recent work en- 
titled, ‘ Elements of General Knowledge’ 
(by Rev. Henry Kett), 2 parts. Oxford, 
1803-4. A Sermon preached at St. 
Mary's, Oxford, March 6, 1817, at the 
Lent Assizes, before Sir Allan Park and 
Sir James Burroughs, 4to. ge 


tions on the Poor Laws, 1817, 8vo. 
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ply to an Article in the Edinb. Review 
(Lx1v.) entitled ‘ Parliamentary Inquiry,’ 
to which is subjoined a Letter comment- 
ed upon in that article, 1820. Discourses 
on Prophecy, being the substance of 
twelve Sermons preached in the Chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn, in the Lecture founded 
by Warburton, 1824. An Inquiry into 
the Origin and Intent of Primitive Sacri- 
fice, and the Scripture Evidence respect- 
ing it, 1825. Considerations on the 
Piety, or religious Principle, of concilia- 
tory measures towards Ireland (two parts), 
one addressed to the Electors of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 1829. A small Edi- 
tion of Catullus, printed at Oxford. Mr. 
Davison was Fellow, and for some time 
Tutor of Oriel. Lord Liverpool gave him 
a living in Lincolnshire, which he left for 
that of Washington, in Durham, his 
native county. He was then made Pre- 
bendary of Worcester, and afterwards 
held the living of Upton on Severn, 
where he resided, and where a public 
subscription has been formed for a monu- 
ment to his memory. His body was in- 
terred in the Lady Chapel of Worcester 
cathedral. Mr. Davison was a person of 
very eminent talents, and of acquirements 
peculiarly recondite and refined. He 
was a very finished scholar, a learned 
Divine, and a most sound and acute 
reasoner. To this he added a fine imagi- 
nation, and a style forcible, idiomatic, and 
elegant. His volume of sermons preached 
at the Warburtonian Lecture, is distin- 
guished for the ingenuity of the reasoning, 
and the beauty of the language. The 
seventh discourse, on the Divine Fore- 
knowledge, is a masterpiece of subtle and 
convincing logic. The little tract on the 
Poor Laws is far superior to most writ- 
ings on the same subject, for the solidity 
of the arguments, the happiness of the 
illustrations, and the excellence of the 
style. We may say indeed of Mr. Davi- 
son, as was said of Conyers Middleton, 
—‘ Liter fuerunt illi non he vulgares, et 
quotidian ; sed uberrime, et maxime 
exquisitz.’ He was indeed a very admir- 
able scholar, and a person of extensive 
inquiry, and powerful understanding. 
He was at Oxford contemporary with the 
present Bishop of Llandaff, and of the 
same college. 

P. 657.—At the Bridgewater Sessions 
a motion was made, and unanimously 
carried, that a monument be raised to the 
memory of the late J. Phelips, esq., and 
that a subscription, to defray the expense 
thereof, be immediately commenced, in 
sums of not less than 10s. and not ex- 
ceeding 5/. 

P. 665.—The Rey. William Forster, 
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Rector of Ayston, had also been Rector’ 
of Thiselton for siaty-three years. Both 
livings are in the patronage of George 
Fludyer, esq., to whom he has left the 
bulk of his large fortune. 

P. 669.—The following is an extract 
from the will of the late William Watson, 
esq. F.S. A. :—‘ Whereas in the course 
of my lite I have had (undeserving as I 
feel of such marks of regard), the satis- 
faction of recciving certain very friendly 
tokens of respect from these with whom 
I had the pleasure of acting in public 
life, one of which is a handsome sword, 
presented to me by the officers of the 
Wisbech Volunteer Regiment of Infantry, 
which I had the honour to command as 
Lieut.-Col. Commandant, in the year 
1808; and the other is a splendid golden 
cup, presented to me in the year 1819; 
both of which I give to my wife for her 
life, and after her decease, I give the same 
sword and cup to the capital burgesses of 
Wisbech in their corporate capacity, to 
be preserved amongst their valuables, as 
a mark of my respect to the inhabitants 
of the town where I received such cour- 
tesies:” and he directs that his trustees 
shall, after his wife’s decease, raise out 
of his personal estate, “ the sum of one 
thousand pounds, either towards forming 
a fund to establish a Dispensary within 
the town of Wisbech Saint Peter, for the 
benefit of the poor inhabitants thereof, or 
in case such institution shall be already 
established before such sum of one thou- 
sand pounds shall become payable, then 
that the same shall be paid in aid of the 
funds then raised for such benevolent pur- 

ose.” 

Vor. II. p. 106.—Jobn Fuller, esq., 
of Rosehill, was the only son of the 
Rev. Henry Fuller, of Stonham, Hants, 
who was younger brother of John Fuller, 
esq., of Brightling, who died in 1775, and 
of Rose Fuller, esq. M.P., of Bright- 
ling, who died in 1777. ‘Their father’s 
name was John, not Thomas. The wife 
of the Rev. Henry Fuller, and mother 
of the late John Fuller, esq., was Frances, 
dau. of Thomas Fuller, esq., of Cutfield, 
another branch of the family. Mr, 
Fuller was an only son: he had two 
sisters, Elizabeth, the wife of Sir John 
Palmer Acland, Bart., and Frances, wife 
of the Rev. George Lewis. The family 
of Fuller- Elliott- Drake (see the Ba- 
ronetage), to whom Mr. Fuller has left 
his West India estates, are descended 
from his uncle Thomas Fuller, esq. the 
fourth son of John Fuller, of Bright- 
ling, who died in 1745, by Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter and coheir of Fulke 
Rose, esq. 
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P, 221.— Major Francis C. Crotty (not 
Crofty), was Major of his Majesty's 39th 
foot, quartered at Bangalore in Madras, 
whence he lately returned by the ship 
Wellington. He attained the rank of 
Major in 1832. 

P. 314.—The vault of the Lawley 
family is at Hints, near Lichfield, where 
Lord Wenlock’s body was followed to the 
grave by his brothers Sir Francis Lawley, 
Bart., and P. Beilby Thompson, esq., 
M.P. The name of the mansion is 
Canwell. 

P. 323.—We have received a letter 
from Robert Oliver Jones, esq., of Fon- 
mon Castle, stating that the writer of 
the memoir of the late Robert Jones, 
esq., has fallen into an error in stating 
that Col. John Jones, the Regicide, was 
a brother to Col. Philip Jones (Mr. 
Jones’s ancestor); they were not related. 

P. 432,—The will of Sir R. Wilmot, 
*Bart., was proved in the Prerogative 
Court on the 22d Oct. The present 
Baronet, the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Wilmot Horton, Governor of Ceylon, 
succeeds to the Osmaston and Weston 
estates, in Derbyshire, and becomes pos- 
sessor of the valuable collection of paint- 
ings at Osmaston. The beautiful villa 
at Great Malvern, recently purchased by 
the late Baronet, devolves upon Lady 
Wilmot. The personalities, amounting 
to 100,0002., together with a considerable 
sum in foreign securities, will be divided 
amongst the late Baronet’s four younger 
children. 

P.437.—Mr. Thomas Law was the 
author of a Sketch of some late arrange- 
ments, and a view of the rising resources 
in Bengal, 1792, 8vo., and an Answer 
to Mr. Prinsep’s Observations on the 
Mocurrary System, 1794, 8vo. 

P. 439.—It is not the Rev. R. W. 
Povah who is a Minor Canon of St. 
Paul’s, but the Rev. John V. Povah, 
who is also one of his Majesty’s Priests 
in ordinary. 

P.549. The will of the late Mr. Cole- 
ridge is dated Highgate, Sept. 17, 1829. 

He bequeaths to Joseph Henry Green, 
of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, surgeon, all his 
books, manuscripts, and effects upon 
trust, to invest the produce in the public 
funds, and pay the dividends to his wife, 
Sarah Coleridge, and after her death, to 
his daughter, Sara Coleridge, she being 
unmarried. If married, the dividends to 
be equally divided between his three 
children— Hartley Coleridge, the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge, and the aforesaid 
Sara Coleridge; each to bequeath the 
third part of the principal, after the death 
of the last survivor, according to his or 
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her pleasure. Mr. Green to have the 

option of purchasing the books at such 
price as he shall himself determine, in- 
asmuch as their chief value will be de- 
pendent on his possession of them; but 
should he think it expedient to publish 
any of the notes or writings made in 
them, or any other manuscripts or letters, - 
the proceeds to be subject to the same 
trusts as the personal estate. His pictures: 
and engravings in the house of “his dear 
friends, James and Ann Gilman” (my 
more than friends, the guardians of my 
health, happiness, and interests, during 
the fourteen years of my life that I have 
enjoyed the proofs: of their constant, : 
zealous, and disinterested affection as an 
inmate and member of their family), I 
give and bequeath to Ann Gillman, the 
wife of my dear friend, my love for 
whom, and my sense of her unremitted 
goodness and never-wearied kindness to 
me, I hope and humbly trust will follow 
me as a part of my abiding being into that 
state into which I hope to rise, through 
the merits and mediation and by the effi- 

eacious power of the Son of God incar- 
nate inthe blessed Jesus, whom I believe 
in my heart, and confess with my mouth, 

to have been from everlasting the Way 
and the Truth, and to have become man, 

that for fallen and sinful men he might be 

the resurrection and the life. And fur- 
ther, 1 hereby tell my children Hartley, 

Derwent, and Sara, that I have but little 

to leave them; but I hope and indeed 
confidently believe, that they will regard 

it as a part of their inheritance, when I 

thus bequeath to them my affection and 
gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Gillman—and 

to the dear friend, the companion, part- 
ner, and helpmate of my worthiest studies, 

Mr. Joseph Henry Green. Further to 

Mr. Gillman, as the most expressive way 
in which I can only mark my relation to 
him, and in remembrance of a great and 
good man, revered by us both, I leave the 
manuscript volume lettered Arist. Manu- 

script—Birds, Acharnians, Knights, pre- 

sented to me by my dear friend and 

patron, the Rt. Hon. John Hookman 

Frere, who of all the men that I have 
had the means of knowing, during my 
life, appears to me eminently to deserve 
to be characterized as 6 xadox@yabos 6 
uddxados. 

“To Mr. Frere himself I can only 
bequeath my assurance, grounded on a 
faith equally precious to him as to me, of 
a continuance of those prayers which I 
have for many years offered for his tem- 
poral and spiritual well-being. And fur- 
ther, in remembrance that it was under 
his (Mr. Gillman’s) roof I énjoyed so 
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many hours of delightful and profitable 
aie with aM J. H. Frere, it is 
my wish that this volume should, after the 
demise of James Gillman senior, belong, 
and I do hereby bequeath the same to 
James Gillman junior, in the hope that it 
will remain as an heir-loom in the Gill- 
man family. 

“ On revising this my will, there seem- 
ed at first some reason to apprehend that, 
in the disposition of my books, as above 
determined, I might have imposed on my 
executor a too delicate office. But, on 
the other hand, the motive, from the pecu- 
liar character of the books, is so evident, 
and the reverential sense which all my 
children entertained of Mr. Green's cha- 
racter, both as the personal friend of their 
father, and as the man most intimate with 
their father’s intellectual labours, pur- 
poses, and aspirations, I believe to be 
such, as will, I trust, be sufficient to pre- 
clude any delicacy that might result from 
the said disposition. 

“To my daughter, Sara Coleridge, 
exemplary in all the relations of life in 
which she hath been placed, a blessing to 
both her parents, and to her mother the 
rich reward which the anxious fulfilment 
of her maternal duties had, humanly 
speaking, merited, I bequeath the presen- 
tation copy of the Georgica Heptaglotta, 

iven me by my highly respected friend, 
illiam Sotheby, Esquire. And it is 
my wish that Sara should never part with 
this volume; but that, if she should 
marry end should have a daughter, it may 
descend to her, or if daughters, to her 
eldest daughter, as a memento, that her 
mother’s accomplishments, and her un- 
usual attainments in ancient and modern 
languages, were not so much or so justly 
the object of admiration, as their co-cxist- 
ence with piety, simplicity, and a charac- 
teristic meekness; in short, with mind, 
manners, and character so perfectly femi- 
nine. And for this purpose I have re- 
corded this, my wish, in the same or equi- 
valent words, on the first title page of 
this splendid work. 

«“ To my daughter-in-law, Mary Cole- 
ridge, the wife of the Reverend Derwent 
Coleridge, whom I bless God that I 
have been permitted to see, and to have 
so seen as to esteem and love on my own 
judgment, and to be grateful for her on 
my own account as well as in behalf of 
my dear son,—I give the interleaved copy 
of, the Friend, corrected by myself, and 
with sundry notes and additions in my own 
hand-writing, in trust for my grandson, 
Derwent Coleridge, that if it should so 
please God to preserve his life, he may 
possess some memento of the paternal 
grandfather, who blesses him unseen, 


and fervently commends him to the 
Great Father in Heaven, ‘ whose face 
em evermore behold.’—Matt. 18, 
v. 10. 
* And further, as a relief to my own 
feelings by the opportunity of mentioning 
their names, that i request of my execu- 
tor, that a small plain gold mourning ring, 
with my hair, may be presented to the 
following persons, namely :—To my old- 
est friend and ever beloved schoolfellow, 
Charles Lamb—and in the deep and al- 
most life-long affection of which this is 
the slender record, his equally beloved 
sister, Mary Lamb, will know herself to 
be included.—2. To my old and very kind 
friend, Basil Montagu, Esq.—3. To 
Thomas Poole, esq., of Nether-Stowey. 
The dedicatory Poem to my Juvenile 
Poems, and my Tears in Solitude, render 
it unnecessary to say more than that, 
what I then in my early manhood thought 
and felt, I now, a grey-headed man, still - 
think and feel— 4. To Mr. Josiah Wade, 
whose zealous friendship and important 
services during my residences at Bristol I 
never have forgotten, or while reason and 
memory remain can forget.—5. To my 
filial friend, dear to me by a double bond 
in his father’s right, and in his own, Laun- 
celot Wade.—6. To Miss Sarah Hut- 
chinson. 

«“ To Robert Southey and to William 
Wordsworth my children have a debt of 
gratitude and reverential affection on 
their own account; and the sentiments I 
have left on record in my Literary Life, 
and in my Poems, and which are the ¢on- 
victions of the present moment, super- 
sede the necessity of any other memorial 
of +, regard and respect. 

“ There is one thing yet on my heart 
to say, as far as it may consist with en- 
tire submission to the Divine will, namely, 
that I have too little proposed to myself 
any temporal interests, either of fortune 
or literary reputation, and that the sole 
regret I now feel at the scantiness of my 
means, arises out of my inability to make 
such present provision for my dear Hart- 
ley, my first-born, as might set his feel- 
ings at ease and his mind at liberty from 
the depressing anxieties of to-day, and 
exempt him from the necessity of divert- 
ing the talents, with which it hath pleased 
God to entrust him, to subjects of tem- 

orary interests, knowing that it is with 

im, as it ever has been with myself, 
that his powers, and the ability and dis- 
position to exert them, are greatest when 
the motives from without are least, or of 
least urgency. But with earnest prayer, 
and through taith in Jesus the Mediator. 
I commit him, with his dear brother and 
sister, to the care and providence of the 
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Father in heaven, and affectionately leave 
this my last injunction,—My dear chil- 
dren, ‘ love one another.’ 

« Lastly, with awe and thankfulness, 
I ccenualniis that from God, who has 
graciously endowed me, a creature of the 
dust, and, however indistinctly, with 
the glorious capability of knowing Him, 
the Eternal, as the Author of my being, 
and of desiring and seeking Him as its 
ultimate end, I have received all good, 
and good alone—yea! the evil from m 
own corrupt yet responsible will, He hat 
converted into mercies, sanctifying them 
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as instruments of fatherly chastisement 
for instruction, prevention, and restraint. 
Praise in the highest, and thanksgiving 
and adoring love to the ‘ Jam,’ with the 
co-eternal Word, and the Spirit proceed- 
ing, one God from everlasting to ever- 
lasting ; His staff and his rod alike com- 
fort me.” 

The original is revised, interlined, and 
corrected by his own hand. A codicil is 
added, dated July 2, 1830, nominating 
trustees of the bequest previously assigned 
to his son Hartley. 
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Christened. Buried. 2 and 5 146| 50 and 60 100 
Males 906 1756 Males 673 , 1268 § 5 and 10 52)|60 and 70 138 
‘emales 850 Females 595 2 310 and 20 50|70 and 80 93 
£20 and 30 104| 80 and 90 41 
Whereof have died stillborn and under Qf 30 and 40 106|90 and 100 3 
TWO eats O1d..........0cceerseccrscrccsceoees 322 40 and 50 113 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Nov. 14. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a ¢ e &3% hie tia &44:.-é 
41 8} 30 6/21 6}] 0 0O|37 3 |41 4 
PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Nov. 24, 
Kent Bags...........++ 5/1. Os. to 7. Os. ; Farnham (seconds) O01 Os. to OL Os. 
ee ee Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 5l. . 5s. to 81. 8s. 
BNE cnaccennntomeriinrid Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex.............. 44 6s. to 5h 5s. 
Farnham (fine)... ...8/ Os. to 91. Os. | Essex........-0ce-0s00 4l. 15s. to 8i. 8s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 25, 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 15s to 5/. 5s.—Straw, 11. 8s. to 17. 13s.—Clover, 41. Os. to 51. 5s. 
SMITHFIELD, Nov. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


, ee 





ee aS ee Pe ee eet Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
MI vac cncrecrcrcial 2s. 4d. to 3s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 24: 
WOR cisaics seven Orage GR | eee 3,230 Calves 127 
DI ses coeds sxacees secs 3s. Od. to 4s. 64d. Sheep & Lambs 17,500 Pigs 560 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 24, 
Walls Ends, from 18s. 3d. to 23s. 3d. perton. Other sorts from 17s. 6d. to 21s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 43s. Od, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. 





Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. 


Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 











Birmingham Canal, 237.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 86-———Grand Junction, 
2145.——Kennet and Avon, 224.——Leeds and Liverpool, 530. ——— Regent’s, 17. 
—Rochdale, 122. London Dock Stock, 544.———St. Katharine’s, 664.—— West 
India, 97. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 198.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 58.——West Middlesex, 794. Globe Insurance, 151.——Guardian, 33. 
—— Hope, 6§. Chartered Gas Light, 50.—Imperial Gas, 46.—— Phcenix Gas, 





35 ——Independent Gas, 51.—— United Gene 
pany, 41.———Reversionary Interest, 132. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 


, 43.—— Canada Land Com- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From October 26, to November 25, 1834, both. inclusive. 

































































South Sea Annuities, Nov. 



























































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’ s ge 9 
. “4 A |44 th : 
S222) 3 Bal ¢ 3al82) 3 S| 
>is 5) 2 S| §& Weather. | 5/5 5) 5 tT = Weather. 
Aalos|4 \24) 4 | Ax ios|“ SA] 4 
Oct.} © | ° | ° fin. pts.| Nov.| ° | ° | © jin. pts. 
26 | 44 | 50 | 37 /30, 34 |fair 11 | 43 | 50 | 40 |/30, 15 |do. 
27 | 47 | 56 | 53} , 40 |icloudy 12 | 39 | 43 | 39 » 26 do. 
28 | 52} 55/49] , 48 |do. 13 | 39/42) 41 |) , 26 {fair 
29 | 46 | 50/48) , 60 /Ido. 14 | 42 | 47 | 37 , 36 ‘cloudy 
30 | 47 | 54.| 46 | , 40 |Ido. 15 | 43| 49 | 45 || , 38 ‘do. 
31 | 52 | 59 | 55} , 19 ||fair 16 | 46/48/48 || , 33 do. 
N.1| 54 | 58| 50} ; 10 cloudy 17 | 46 | 52 | 49) 512 fair 
2} 50.) 56 | 52] , 10 do. 18 | 46 | 50 | 45 | 14 ‘cloudy 
3| 53 | 60| 47] , 10 |do. 19 | 40 | 43 | 35); 20 |fair 
4| 49 | 60} 58| , 07 |ldo. rain 20 | 39 | 42 | 36 |29, 90 do. 
5 | 58 | 62 | 58°|29, 67 |ldo. do. 21 | 41 | 43 | 40 || , 78 lain 
6 | 58 | 63 | 57 | =, 67 |/do. do. 22 | 44| 49 | 46 || ; 70 cloudy 
7| 59 | 61 | 52] , 46 |ldo. 23 | 46 | 47 | 38 |/30, 00 |do. 
8| 51 | 54) 50] , 46 |Ido. 24143147 | 43 | , 07 lfair 
9| 49 | 53|.49 | , 50 |ido. rain 25 | 40 | 42 | 39 29, 90 ‘cloudy 
10! 44147141) , 88 !ldo do. | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From October 28, to November 26, 1834, both inclusive. 
5| a | as sis Te F me , ¢ s a 
“~\s/8hisel8 Be O18 | 8i.u] & les 
a)2/OF |/Og Pe Sle, Cs/PE SE] A [2 E\Ex. Bills, 
gl | 82128 |ES|EE/ 2% [sSiS285) 3 2) £1000 
&| 2 | Be | aS | | ee | & |e 
A |x mo is it aD ins | Z 
28— 90 4190; 1|\——| 994|993100, 983] 17 265 | 25 pm. || 43 44 pm. 
29 224, (90% #91 4, 99 | 994/100 4) 983) 173) 25 pm. ——| 43 44 pm, 
30,224390§ 4912 4 994, 995|1002 3 174 264 |25 23 pm.—J 43 44 pm. 
31 2244905 $914 4—| 99/1005 3 174|—— 24.26 pm. 44 43 pm. 
1)2244 90 $91 3\——| 999|100§ 4——| 174|——/24.25 pm.|——| 41 43 pm. 
3:225490§ 41914 4 —| 994|1003 4| 174/266 |24.26 pm.—]} 42 43 pm. 
4——90 3913 §——1100§ 4 —— 267 2426 pm.|—| 42 43 pm. 
5224290 3913 4 9949/1003 4\——| 173 2673/2426 pm..—| 43 44 pm. 
62233.90§ 3914 4—| 994 1008 4 994] 174 2674'24.26 pm.—!| 43 44 pm. 
7/224 (208 \91z + g—] 995|100g 4 993) 174 ——25 23 pm. ——| 42 43 pm. 
82233903 $91f ¢—) 9931003 g—| 173 2673|26 25 pm.|\—| 43 44 pm. 
10224 90 491 4— 9945/1003 4, 999] 174267.| 26 pm. ——| 43 44 pm. 
11223590 g91g 4 994| 9934/1005 4) 994) 174 2674 24.26 pm.— 43 44 pm. 
12.2244|90 391g 4——; 9941004 4) 99§| 174; ——|2523pm.—— 42 43 pm. 
"13,2233 905 4914 ¢—| 994/1004 4 994) 174 266; 25 22 pm,|— 42 43 pm. 
14/224 |904 4/914 3] 993] 99411004 4! 9931 17 ||| 42. 43 pm. 
15,223 |90489391 904, 99 |995100|\——| 17 |__|23 21 pm. 40 42 pm. 
17 2224 804904 904 14, 98%| 99 |993100) 99 | 17 (265 | 18 pm. |—| 38 40 pm. 
18221490$ 491 41——| 994|100 4) 994| 17 265 |1820pm.| 89§| 39 40 pm. 
19-—— 904 ‘oi 994/100 4! 994) 173 2651/19 20pm. 39 40 pm. 
20/2235 904 4/914 §—} 994|1002 4) 993| 17 2661/21 20 pm.|——| 40 41 pm. 
21/223 904 §/91g 4 994| 9934/1004 4;|___*| 21 pm. |_| 41 40 pm. 
22/223 905 $1914 § 994| 99 |1004 | 173.266 | 22 pm. || 41 39 pm. 
24224 90 §914 4—| 983|1004 0. 174266 | 21 pm. | 904) 39 40 pm. 
25223 905 4/913 4\——| 983|100993|__| 17 2661/21 20 pm..——| 39 40 pm. 
26223 90g 41914 1——! 9841993 3\——| 17 |" |1921 pm.|_| 39 38 pm. 








19, 1023.—Old ‘South Sea Annuities, Oct. 8, 894. 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 


late Richarpson, Goopiuck, and ARNULL. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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Drunkenness, Parliamentary inquiry into 
the cause of 94 
Druses of Syria, account of 613 
Dunbar, Wm. biographical notices of 
489. poetry of 490 
Eardulf, supposed coin of 264 
Earthquake at Santiago 203. at Ripon 
205 
East India Company, claims of its ma- 
rine officers to compensation 276. re- 
muneration to the discharged labour- 
ers uf 328 
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Eastcheap, Roman remains found in 524 

Edinburgh, meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the promotion of Science 409 

Edmonds, A. collection of coins 91 

Educution, Parliamentary inquiry into 
the state of 94. progress of among 
the poor 416 

Edwards, Tho. memoir of 107 

Egypt, antiquities of 298 

Elgin Cathedral, improvements in 527 

Elk, extinction of in Ireland 147 

Elphinstone, Hon. W. F. memoir of 314 

Eltham Palace, subterranean passages 
at 417, 594 

Embalming, success of in France 194. 
ancient practice of 265 

English Opera House, description of 206, 
310. new pieces at 206, 310, 640 

Enoch, remarks on the Book of 371 

Entomological Society, proceedings of 193 

Ethelred, supposed cvin of 264 

Eton College Chapel, silver model of 408 

Evesham, restoration of the church of 
St. Lawrence 296, 297 

Exchequer Office, old one abolished 529. 
officers of the new one ib. 

Exeter, Roman therme discovered at 40 

Cathedral, architecture of 37 

Falmouth Harbour, \ight-house at the 
entrance of 100 

Farquharson, Major- Gen. memoir of 317 

Farrington, Sir H. M. memoir of 650 

Filmer, Rev. Sir J. memoir of 315 

Financial Statement of theChancellor 301 

Fires, cotton mill near Oldham 205. 
mansion of the Earl of Ripon ib. at 
Tula 307. corn mills at Chester 422. 
the two Houses of Parliament 477, 
481, 639. at Wernar Neustadt 525. 
in Poland, &c. 638. at Hammersmith 
639 

Fishmongers’ Hail, various designs for 80 

Fleet Marriages, historical notices of 275 

Fletcher's “* Faithful Shepherdess,” cri- 
tique on 18 

Flodden Field, relics of 524 

Font, Norman, in Hereford Cathedral 
388. at Corbeny, near Rheims 487 

Fossil Fish, remarks on 122 

Fossils in Sussex 163 

Four Per Cent. Annuities, bill for paying 
off 96 

Fox, Chas. anecdotes of 14, 15, 21. eri- 
tique on his History of England 231 

Framlingham, historical notices of 505 

France, wines of 10, 124. elections in 
202. opening of the Chambers 304. 
state of crime in 305. book trade 
with 631. ministerial changes in 637 

Franklin, Benj. notice of 14 

Fraser, Sir J. J. memoir of 316 

Frog, found in a solid rock 145 

Fullarton, Lieut.-Col. memoir of 212 





Fuller, John, memoir of 106. family of 
660 

Funeral Expenses in 1481, list of 589 

Gael, historical inquiry into the 46 

Gallinaceous Birds, remarks on 406 

Galvarism applied to mechanics 296 

Gee, Mr. assailants of acquitted 206 

Geographical Society of Paris, prize es- 
Says of 294 

Geological Society, meeting of 84 

Geology, of the south-east of England 
161, not subversive of revelation 283, 
575. scientific papers on 413 

Germany, decrees of the Congress re- 
Specting 98 

Gilpin’s “* Western Tour,”’ excellencies 
of 231, 232 

Glenalmond, Roman Antiquities found 
at 418 

Glentworth, Lord, memoir of 426 

Godfrey, Sir J. memoir of 658 

Granada, notices of 516 

Gravesend Pier, opening of 308 

Gray, Bp. memoir of 645 

Greece, antiquities discovered in 299. 
population of 306. civil contest in ib. 

Green, Tho. extracts from his Diary 14, 
227 

Greenaway Chapel, Tiverton, architec- 
ture of 34 

Greenwich Hospital, the merchant sailors’ 
contribution to abolished 92, 95° 

Grey, Earl, banquet at Edinburgh in 
honour of 421 

Grimaldi, Marg. memoir of 430 

—— Family, document respecting 607 

Gruthuse, Luys, Earl of Winchester, 
notices of 89 

Guise, Sir B. W. mewoir of 432 

Gunilda, sister of Harold II. notices of 269 

Hakewill, H. J. memoir of 323 

Hammersmith, Convent at 639 

Harding, Professor, memoir of 651 

Hardyman, Rear-Adm. memoir of 211 

Harriman, Rev. J. memoir of 651 

Haydon’s Reform Banquet 83 

‘Haymarket Theatre, new pieces at 206, 
310 

Heatly, Patrick, memoir of 543 

Hereford Cathedral, font in 388 

Herne Bay Church, architecture 81 

Herring, Abp. notices of 252 

Hexham, Auglo-Saxon coins found at 68 

Hickes, Dr. anecdote of 261 

Hildrop, Rev. Dr. J. notices of 2, 114 

Historical Institute, formed at Paris 521 

Hotkham, MSS. at 508 

Holland, opening of the States General 
637 

Holland, Lord, writings of 18, 231 

Hollins’s exhibition of sculpture 191 

Holy Land, &c. excursions in 613 

Honey-lane Market, removal of 422 
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Horticultural Society, exhibitions at 194 

Hotham, Adm. Sir H. cenotaph to 628 

House Taz, bill for repealing 94, 302 

Howden, information on wanted 459 

Humane Society, new receiving-house in 
Hyde Park 309 

Hume's Essays, notice of 16 

Hungerford Market, opening of 309 

Hurd, Bp. notice of 20 

Huskisson, Right Hon. monument to 82 

Hutchinson, Hon. A. H. memoir of 314 

Ichthyosauri, remarks on 123 

India, antiquities of 636 

Indian Village, subterranean one disco- 
vered in America 299 

Ireland, Parliamentary Commission for 
investigating the state of the Esta- 
blished Church 93, 94. extinct animals 
of 147. bill for the composition of 
tithes in 196, 197, 301, 302. bill for 
suppressing disturbances in 196, 197, 
198, 199, 200, 201, 301. fight be- 
tween the Cooleens and the Lawlors 
204. attainders in reversed 302. great 
Protestant meeting in 308. Mr. O° 
Brien on the antiquities of 365. ety- 
mology of 366. round towers of 7b. 
society for obtaining the dues of the 
Clergy 526 

Irish Academy, prize essays 415 

Italy, sketches of 115, 234. wines of 127 

Jacobite Memoirs, notices of 171 

Jebb, Bp. character of 500 

Mr. Justice, memoir of 532 

Jews, bill for removing the civil disabi- 
lities of 92, 96, 196 

Johnstone, Rev. J. memoir of 353 

Jones, Robert, memvir of 323, 661 

Joshua's Miracle, considerations on 465 

Junius's ** Cedmon,” copy of 562 

Karnac of Egypt described 266 

Kean, Edm. property of suld 194 

Killikelly, family of ? 562 

King, Vice-Adm. Sir R. memoir of 534 

King’s College, prize essays 192. open- 
ing of the Session 522 

Knollys, Gen. memoir of 209 

Kraft, Adam, statue of 387 

La Chaise, correspondence with Jacob 
Spon 477 

Lady Chapel, St. Mary Overy, report 
respecting 90 

Lafayette, Marg. de, memoir of 427 

Lambeth Patace, library of 151 

Lammas Lands, at Chelsea, taken pos- 
session of 423 

Lander, Rich. memoir of 324 

Lane, Dorothy, petition of to Bp. Crewe 
263 

Lane Chapel, Devon, architecture of 34 

Laud, Alp. notices of 253 

Law, Tho. mewoir of 437, 661 

La3zamon, translations of 485, 486 

Leacan Docra, \reland, described 47 
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Leach, Sir J. memoir of 647 

Leeds and Selby Railway, opening of 528 

Legacy Duty, amount of 422 

Lestranges of Hunstanton, notices of 270 

Lewes, sepulcbral remains found at 418 

Life-raft, newly invented 631 

Light, undulatory theory of 367 

Light-houses, expenses of 527 

Lima, revolution in 98 

Lion and Tiger, battle between 233 

Literature, diary of a Lover of 14, 227 

Literary Characters, memorials of 150, 
463 

Literary Fund Society, anniversary din- 
ner 84 

Liverpool, new regulation in the borough 
court of 308. inerease of trade in 528 

Liverpool and Manchester Railway, re- 
port on 528 

Loan Funds, remarks on 393 

L tive Machine, newly invented 193 

Jodge, Tho. the dramatist, notices of 157 

Lollius, vindication of 42 

London, on architectural improvements 
in 178. arms borne by Aldermen of ? 
562 

London and Westminster Bank, bill for 
establishing 92 

London Almshouses, first stone laid 206 

London Institution, lectures at 631 

London University, opening of 522 

Longevity, instances of 230 

Lough’s exhibition of sculpture 190 

Louis XVI. statue of 627 

— XVII. soi-disant, conviction of 637 

— XVIIT. remarks on 19 

Louvre Gallery, paintings in 407 

Lowth, Bp. detence of 143. memoirs 
and remains of 254 

Ludlow Church, stained glass in 586 

Lukin, Lionel, memoir of 653 

Luther, character of 22 

Lydgate's * Bycorne and Chichevache,” 
notices of 43 

Macbeth, tragedy of 346 

Madrid, popular tumults in 306 

Man, disquisition on 395 

Manby, Rear- Adm. memoir of 433 

Manchester, first stone for a convent laid 
100 

Maps, use of aquatinta in 523 

Markets, prices of 111, 223, 335, 447, 
559, 663 

Mathematics, scientific papers on 412 

Maurice's “ Richmond Hill,” critique 
on 229 

Medais, Roman, discovered near Amiens 
300 

Merton College, Oxford, establishment 
of 61 

Meteorological Diary 112, 224, 336, 
448, 560, 664 

Metternich, Prince, sketch of 398 

Mexico, statistical notices of 460 
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Miguel, Don, banished from Portugal 
37, 638 

Milligan, Dr. notices of 659 

Mitis, Rev. W. memoir of 217 

Mineralogy, scientific papers on 413 

Ministry, partial resignation of the 93. 
re-arrangement of 200. dissolved, and 
a new one appointed 639 

Mirage, phenomenon of the 202 

Mississippi, population of 203 

Morgan, Col. J. D. memoir of 539 

Mortality, vbillof 111, 223, 335, 447, 559, 
663 

Mummies, on embalming of 265 

Murder, strange anecdote of 17. by 
Steinberg 423 

Murray, Adm. R. memoir of 433 

Musgrave, Rev. Sir C. J. memoir of 315 

Musket, a kind of hawk 606 

Musical Festival at Westminster Abbey 
99, 206. at Birmingham 520 

Napier, Adm. arrival at Portsmouth 205 

Naples, wines of 128 

Napoleon's Head, cast of 83 

Nathan’s Kieve, Cornwall, described 355 

Natural History, scientific papers on 414 

Neale, Rev. C. biographical notices of 
615 

Nene Outfali Works, description of 204 

Wepie, explained 606 

Nevern, co. Pembroke, ancient cross at 
369, 450 

New Brunswick, statistical notices of 
393 

New South Wales, notices of 501 

Newspapers, transmission of abroad 417 

Niagara, Falls of 457 

Noel, Hon. Capt. F. memoir of 315 

Norfolk, Thos. 4th Duke, letters of 374 

Northampton, conduit at 158 

Norwich, establishment of the * Stran- 
gers” at 373 

Norwich Castle, on the restoration of 416 

Nunnery, building at Priesthorpe 308 

Oaks of immense size 227 

Organic Remains, notices of 162 

Oriel College, Oxford, origin of 62 

Oriental Translation Committee, pro- 
ceedings of 192 

Originalia, abridgment of published 246 
specimens of 247 

Otto of Roses, origin of 61 

Oude, Nabob of, on the debts of 272 

Ozford, Memorials of 62, 621. St. Giles 
Church in 462 

Oxford University, installation of the 
Duke of Wellington as Chancellor 84. 
prize essays 87. Professors of Anglo- 
Saxon 601 

Palgrave's Parliamentary Writs, publi- 
cation of 133 

Pantheon in Oxford-street, description 
ot 87 

Paper, antiquity of 89 


Paris, architectural improvement in 419 

Parliament, prorogation of 303, 483 

Parliament Houses, conflagration of 
477, 481 

Parliamentary Writs, publication of 133 

Pavement, Encaustic, found at Exeter 41 

Pearson, Dr. anecdotes of 18, 20 

Pedro, Dom, death of 525. memoir of 
642 

Penn, John, memoir of 650 

Penny of Henry VII. coined at York 370 

Peru, remains of the Aborigines of 524 

Petersburg, new observatory at 522. 
Alexander’s monument at 628 

Petra, description of 626 

Petrifaction of a child found in Ohio 203. 
of a human leg found near Whitby 204 

Philip Il. and III. of Macedon, coins of 
584 

Phonomime, a new musical instrument 
523 

Physics, scientific papers on 412 

Physiognomy, remarks on 503 

Pilkington, Maj.-Gen. memoir of 433 

Plea Rolls, abridgment of published 
242. importance of 244 

Plesiosauri, remarks on 123, extinc- 
tion of in Ireland 149 

Poets, Sacred, notices of 498 

Poles, sentences against the 307 

Poor Laws, bills for amending 92, 95, 
96, 196, 197, 201, 301, 362, 303. re- 
port of the Commissioners on 186 

Poor Rates, assessments for 308 

Pordage, §. biographical notices of 495 

Port Wine, importation of 129 

Portugal, quadripartite alliance respect- 
ing 97. convocation and proceedings 
of the Cortes 97, 420. banishment of 
Miguel 97, 638. decrees respecting the 
national debt 97, 202. wines of 129. 
sketches of 239. elections to the 
Cortes 306. death and memoir of Dom 
Pedro 525, 642. Donna Maria de- 
elared Queen 525 

Povah, Francis, memoir of 439, 661 

Preston, Sir R. memoir of 315 

Printing on Cotton, &c. new priaciple of 
523 

Prior, Matthew, \etter to Tonson 464 

Protestant Reformers, Brustolini’s statues 
of 141 : 

Protestant Religion, defeuce of 578. an- 
tiquity of 581 

Protestants, great meeting in Dublin 308 

Pytche's Dictionary, critique on 228 

Queen Adelaide, embarks for Germany 
206. returns to England 310 

Queen’s College, Oxford,architecture of 63 

Questiones Venusine, Lollius  vindi- 
cated 42 

Radcliffe Family, pedigree of 2 

Railway, from Boulogne to Amiens 419 

Record Commission, authentic edition 
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of the Statutes 23. Rymer’s Foedera 
27. Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs 
133. Additamenta to the Domesday 
Buok 347. abridgment of Plea Rolls 
= abridgment of the Originalia 
24 
Reciprocity Duties’ Act, discussion on 94 
Regalia of Scotland, deposited in Edin- 
burgh Castle 628 
Registration of Voters, bill for 95, 96, 
197 
Revenue, state of the 205. remarks on 609 
Rhine, sketches of the 118 
Rice, Rev. J. M. library of sold 291 
Richardson’s ‘* Sir Charles Grandison,”’ 
notice of 15 
Richards, Rev. Dr. benevolence of 639 
Ring found at Banwell, Som. 89 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, histo- 
rical and critical disquisition on 470, 
596 
Roman Remains, found in Eastcheap 524 
Rome, improvements connected with the 
fine arts in 407 
lies, monastery of dissolved 419 
Roscne’s “ Leo the Tenth,”’ critique on 22 
Rose of the ancient Greeks, identified 508 
Royal Academy, exbibitiun of architec- 
tural drawings 80. information re- 
specting some members wanted 450 
Royal Society, meeting of 83 
Runic Inscription, at Braalva, Denmark, 
deciphered 418 
Russell Institution, lectures at 631 
Russia, prize for the best history of 
during Alexander’s reign 293. new 
division of 307 
Rylance, Ralph, memoir of 439 
Rymer’s Federa, publication of 28 
Sabbath, bills for the observance of 92, 
201. remarks on 182 
St. Bruno, visit to the monastery of 238 
St. George, ancient carved figure of 270 
St. Germain en Laye, opened as a Pro- 
testant church 419 
St. Giles’s Church, Oxford, described 462 
St. Lawrence, martyrdom of represented 
in Ludlow Church 586 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, new Sun- 
day school 309 
St. Patrick, history of 47 





St. Paul's, Dugdale’s History of noticed 
28 
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St. Saviour’s, Southwark, singular ar- 
chitecture discovered at 487 

Salisbury, historical acc. of 273. ancient 
site ot cathedral at Old Sarum 418 

Salvington, Sussex, Seldeu’s house at 
256 

Saunders, Capt. G. memoir of 436 

Santiago, earthquake at 203 

Sarcophagus, opened near Scarborough 
195 

Sarum, historical notices of 273, an- 
cient site of the cathedral 418 
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Saxon Literature. See Anglo-Saxon. 

** Scalis Malis,” explained 606 

Science, national gallery of 295. British 
Association for the promotion of 409 

Scotch Universities, decrease of students 
in 416 

Scott, Sir W. critique on his Marmion 23 

Scrope and Grosvenor Rolis, inquiries at- 
ter 114 

Sculpture, Lough’s exhibition of 190. 
Holiins’s exhibition 19! 

Sea-water, apparatus for purifying 523 

Selden, J. house of at Salvington 256. 
letters of 258 

Sepulchral Remains found at Lewes 418. 

Serpent, worship of 142 

— Rear-Adm., Sir M. memoir of 
53 

Shakerley, C. W. J. memoir of 651 

Shakers, account of 452 

— prices of 111, 223, 335, 447, 559, 

363 

Shelley, B. on the poetry of 397 

Sheridan’s School for Scanda), autograph 
MS. of 151 

Shildon Church, consecrated 422 

Shillito, Benj. memoir of 654 

Shipp, Lieut. memoir of 540 

Shrewsbury, improvements in St. Mary’s 
Church 100 

Siddons, Mrs. biographical notices 0f339. 
her first appearance at Drury Lane 
341. at Edinburgh 343 

Sincapore, trade of 421 

Sirocco, cause of 59 

Skelton’s Works, remarks on 606 

Slaves, emancipation of in the West 
Indies 421 

Smith, S. memoir of 317 

— Rev. S. will of 659 

Somerville’s History of Political Trans- 
actions noticed 231 

Southwick Church, Sussex, account of 
160 

Spain, quadripartite alliance respecting 
97. expulsion of Den Carlos from ib. 
wines of 127. return of Don Carlos 
202. decrees for regulating the press 
202,306. sketches of 239. proceed- 
ings of the Cortes 305, 419. cholera 
in 306, 420. popular tumults in 306. 
civil war in 306, 637. debt of 306, 525 

Donna Francisca of, memoir of 
531. funeral of 532 

Spencer’s Gulf, settlement of 203 

Sphygomometre, newly invented instru- 

. Ment to measure the pulse 523 

Spires to Churches, antiquity of 360 

Spon, Jacob, correspondence with La 
Chaise 578 

Stained Glass in Trinity Church, Coven- 
try, 407. in Ludlow Church 586. at 
Crosby Hall 627 

Stafford, Edw. Duke of Buckingham, 
household book of 69 
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Stamford, subscription for rebuilding St. 
Michael’s Church 205 

Stanfordbury, Roman remains at 417 

Statistics, scientific papers on 414 

Statute Rolls, historical notices of the 24 

Statutes, authentic edition of the 23 

on in Scotland and France 

g 
Steinberg, murders by 423 
= prices of 112, 224, 336, 448, 560 
4 

Storms at Manchester, &c. 308. in Do- 
minica 638 

Stothard, T. sale of his works 82. me- 
moir of 321 

Stuart, Prince Charles E. statue of 628 

Surgeons, College of, removed 423 

Surtees’ Society, formation of 195 

Sussex, geology of 163 

Swallows, migration of 146 

Swans, on the Thames, expenses of 640 

Sycamore of Egypt 504 

Syracuse, church of St. John at 67 

Tapestry, temp. Heury VIII. described 
140 


Tatham, Rev. Dr. E. memoir of 549 

Tatham v. Wright, great will cause of 
526 

Taylor, Michael Angelo, memoir of 430 

Tea, free trade in 421. ports appointed 
for 422 

Teignmouth, Lord, when created a Bart.2 

Temperance Societies in America 456 

Terracina, sketch of 237 

Tessellated Puvement found at Meux, 
co. York 300 

Theatrical Register 205, 310, 640 

Thebes, survey of 298 

Thelwall, John, memoir of 549 

Thomas, Rev. Rich. memoir of 552 

Thompson, Capt. D. memoir of 654 

Thornborough, Adm. Sir E. memoir of 
209 

Thorpe’s Glossary to Cedmon, critique 
on 484, 591 

Thwaites, the Saxonist, memoranda of 
260 

Tides, investigations respecting 411, 415 

Tilgate Forest, fossil remains of 163 

Tithes, on the commutation of 170. in 
Ireland, Parliamentary Commission 
for investigating 93. bill for compo- 
sition of 196, 198, 301, 302 

— Privy, meaning of 114 

Toad found in a solid rock 145 

Tomb, ancient British, opened near Gris- 
thorp 632 

Tonson, the bookseller, letters of Addison 
to 463. letter of Prior to 464 
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~~ Church, Devon, architecture 

of 37 

Tula, in Russia, burnt 307 

Turkey, warlike demonstrations of 203 

Tyrol, sketches of the 119 

Union Flag, heraldic notices of 388 

Venice, sketch of 120, 234. 

Venn, Rev. H. biograph. notices of 616 

Venus of Armorica, sculpture of 266 

Verney, Sir Edm. memvir of 31, 226. 
family of 364 

Verona, sketch of 235 

Vesuvius, eruptions of 420 

Victoria Theatre, new pieces at 206, 310 

Vince's Sermons, critique on 227 

Vine, varieties of the 6 

Wages and Combination, remarks on 
377 

War, new engine of 295 

Washington, George, anecdotes of 55 

Watson, Rev. R. notices of 184 

— W. will of 660 

Waynflete, John, funeral expenses of 
588 


Weare Giffard Church, Devon, archi- 
tecture of 38, 39 

Weights and Measures, new regulations 
for 528 

Weippert, N. memoir of 655 

Welles, John, particulars of, wanted 450 

Wellington, Duke, installed as Chancel- 
lor of Oxford University 84. appointed 
minister 639 

Wenlock, Lord, memoir of 314 

Wernar Neustadt, destroyed by fire 525 

West Indies, emancipation of the slaves 
in 421 

Wesley, Charles, memoir of 654 

Westminster Abbey, royal musical festi- 
val at 99, 206 

—— Hail, reparations of 309 

—— Palace, ruins of 629 

— School, history of wanted 450 

Weymouth, new Church at 640 

Witkinson, Jemima, fanaticism of 455 

Wilmot, Sir R. memoir of 431. will of 
661 ‘ 

Wilson, Rear-Adm. memoir of 434 

Wine, history of, 2, 124. varieties of 7, 
124. making of 8. adulteration of 131 

Winton Domesday, account of 351 

Wodehouse, Lord, memcir of 313 

Wolves, extinction of in Ireland 148 

Woodhouse, Dean, family of 659 

Woollen Manufactures, value of 422 

Worlds, on the existence of other 279 

Wykeham, architectural genius of 621 

Yates, Rev. Dr. Richard, memvir of 437 
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INDEX TO POETRY. 


Abdy, Mrs. \ines on a Marrying Man 518 

Ackermann, R. lines on 625 

Anacreon, fragments of 488 

Anaxandrides, fragment from 268 

Anna, Sonnet to 44 

Bloxham, Rev. M. effusions of 614, 615 

Bowles, Rev. W. L. stanzas after hear- 
ing the Coronation Anthem in West- 
minster Abbey 45. inscription for a 
seat in the grounds of Sylvanus Ur- 
ban 290 

Chaucer's Palemon and Arcite, 
from 173 

Coleridge’s ballad of the Dark Lady 13. 
Youth and Age 14 

Crabbe, Rev. G. extracts from the poems 
of 569—574 

Dark Lady, ballad of the 13 

Diana and Endymion, \ines on 625 

D'Israeli’s Revolutionary Epick, extracts 
from 507 

Dunbar, Wm. selections from the poem 
of, 490—495 

Earthly Friendship, stanzas on 77 

English Cities, Macaronic verses on 495 

Evening Star, sonnet to the 74 

Friendship, on the uncertain tenure of 77 

Genius, lines addressed to 280 

Green Lane, sonnet on a 518 

Herself a fairer Flower 616 

Highland Padyane, lines on 493 

Housman’s sonnet on a green lane 518 

Tanthe, stanzas to 354 

Italy, lines on 507 

Jerusalem, stanzas on 185 

Kennedy, Andro, Macaronic verses on 494 

Knott, R. on earthly friendship 77 

LLazamon, specimens of 485 

Life, history of a 518 

Lily, lines to a 515 

Lloyd, Hartley, stanzas on Jerusalem 
185 

Macaronic Verses, specimens of 494, 495 

Mackenzie, Dr. R. S. on Lawrence’s por- 
trait of Lady Peel 488 

Married Man, lines to 2376 

Marrying Man, \ines on a 518 

Merle and the Nightingale 492, 493 

Milthouse, R. on the opening of Spring 
176 

Mitford, Rev. J. inscription for the ter- 
race in Richmond Park 44. sonnets 


lines 


44,45. recordatio rivorum 159. in- 
scription for a seat in the grounds of 
Sylvanus Urban 290. translation of 
Petrarch’s sonnet to tue Rhone 354. 
Tanthe ib. 

Monument, inscription on a 73 

Nathan’s Kieve, stanzas on 354 

Neale, Rev. C. Herself a fairer Flower 
616 

Peel, Lady, sonnet on Lawrence’s por- 
trait of 488 . 

Petrarch’s sonnet to the Rhone trans- 
lated 354 

Pordage, S.extracts from his poems 496 

Psalm xxxvii. translated 401 

Raggy, T. sonnet to the Evening Star 74 

Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, extracts 
from 472, 596 

Richmond Park, inscription for the ter- 
race in 44 

Rivorum Recordatio 159 

Siddons, Mrs. stanzas by 345 

Sladden, D. stanzas on sleep 188 

Sleep, stanzas on 188 

Snake, \ines on a 375 

Sonnets, by the Rev. J. Mitford 44, 45, 
290, 354. tothe evening star 74. on 
Lawrence’s portrait of Lady Peel 488. 
on a green lane 518. 

Spicer, W. H. voice from the deep 176. 

Spring, on the opening of 176 

Sylvanus, Urban, inscriptions for a seat 
in the grounds of 290 

Tailors and Souters, amends to 493 

Tithes, lines on their rejection 376 

Troades of Seneca, translation from 496 

Voice from the Deep 176 

Wailer, \ines written on a blank leaf of 
the Life of 514 

Washbourne, T. lines on a snake 375. 
on Tithes 376. to a married man ib. 

Westminster Abbey, stanzas written after 
hearing the Coronation Anthem in 45 

Wife, \ines to my 73 

Windsor Forest, sonnet on the venerable 
oak in 44 

Wine, \ines on 132 

Wortley, Lady E. W. \ines to Genius 
280 





Young, Dr. sonnet written in the garden 
of 45 
Youth and Age, stanzas on 14 
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(Cncluding Notices of Fine Arts.) 


Advent, Sermon on 186 

Alexander, Alex. on Vision 76 

Alfred Crowquill, Leaves from the Me- 
morandum Book of 519 

Almanacs for 1835, 629 

America, Forty Years’ Residence in 76. 
Tour in 451 

Andrewes, Bp. Lancelot, Prayers of 287 
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Buode, J. C. 101 
Booth, W. 556 


Names. 


Boss, Capt.J.G, 312 
Bosworth, W. 553 
Bouers, M. 312 
Boulton, 101. D’A. 
208. W. 441 
Bovell, M. 312 
Bowater, Cap J.220. 
J.C. 222 
Bowden, A. 554. H. 
530 
Bowen, F. 111 
Bowes, Capt. F. 312 
J. F. 640 
Bowles, C. 219. H. 
641 
Bowyer, R. 221 
Boyer, C. 557 
Brace, Rear Adm. E. 
529 ° 
Brackenbury, Maj. 
E. 444. L. 333. 
M. 332 
Brackley, 2 
Bradford, W. M. K. 
208 
Bradley, R. B. 640 
Bradshaw, E.C, 312 
Bramley, W. 219 - 
Bransom, 220 
Brantham, B. 657 
Braune, G. M. 641 
Breadalbane, Marq. 
83 
Brecknell, J. 443 
Bredin, Col. A. 311 
Breton, Lt.-Col. H. 
W. 207 
Brett, G, F. 222 
Brewin, A. 530. J. 
551 
Bridges, J. M. 208. 
N. 550. T. 657 
Brigge, J. 328 
Briggs, A. M. 312. 
Lt. H. 35 
Bright, J. A. 207 
Brisbane, W. D. 424 
Briscoe, W. L. 551 
Brockman, Cap. 222 
Brodie, A. 641. B. 
C. 311, L. S$. 424, 
P. B. 311 
Brook, S. 221 
Brooks, S. 208 
Brougham, Ld. 207. 
W. 424 
Brown, 446. A. 328. 
E.207. E. M. 208, 
F. 445. R.207 
Browne, A. 101. C. 
440. J.207. J.G. 
424. M.530. R.H. 
207. W.R. H. 530 


Brownlow, Capt. C- 
423. Major F, 
529 

Bruce, Ld. C. 114. 
Capt. R. 220 

Brumby, T. 442 

Brummell, A. 221 

Brutton, M. 208 

Brymer, J. 312. W. 
T. P. 311 

Buck, J. 328 

Buckingham, C. E. 
554 


Buckle, H.M.G.312 

Buckley,H 641. M. 
334. W. 335 

Buckner, J. 220 

Budd, A. A. 332 

Bulkeley,Capt.G.T. 
208 


Bull, J. 553, 556. 
J. G. 640 
Buller, C. 659 
Bullock, E. 555 
Bulmer, R. 110 
Bunbury, 333 
Burbidge, S. R. 555 
Burder, 530 
Burdon, G. 550. J. 
442 
Burghersh, Lady424 
Burnell, J. 562 
Burness, J. 530 
Burrough, L. 446 
Burrows, Maj.-Gen. 
312. G. 530 
Burton, T. 562 
Busby, C, A. 446, 
556 
Busk, 192 
Butler, J.B. 446. T. 
207. W. P. 208 
Butterfield, T. 311 
Buxton, P. 312 
Byass, T. S. 641 
Byde, E. 312 
Byng, Capt. G. S. 
100. G. S. 207 
Byron, C’tess J.P.C. 
555 
Bywater, J. 311 
Caines, C. 208 
Cairncross, Maj. A. 
23 


Caleraft, Lady C. 
530. Lt. Gen.329 

Caldwell, S. 330 

Calthorpe, Lady C, 
424 


Cameron, Capt. 223 
Campbell, Capt. A. 
557. A. G, 423, 
Sir C. 423. Maj.- 

















Gen. Sir C. 311. 
H. 443. Major 
H. D. 640. Maj. 
J.311. Sir J.101. 
J.W. 312. M.530. 
Adm. P. 423. S. 
F. 312 
Cane, W. A. 655 
Cannon, C. M. 641 
Canot, 450 
Caparn, J. 553 
Caporn, J. 311 
Carden, J. G, 530 
Cardwell, Dr. 208 
Carew, Baron, 100. 
Lady, 226. R.S. 
100 
Cargill, R. 208 
Carlisle, Earl, 100 
Carmichael, F.B.222 
Carr, S. 220. T. W. 
207 
Carrington, A. 221 
Carter, Maj. 423 
Cartwright, M. 333. 
T. J. 207 
Carwithen, W. 640 
‘Case, P. M. 332 
Cassan, G. H. 221 
Cator, C. F. 334. 
Lady L. 207 
Cattley, S. R. 530 
Cavendish,G.H.101. 
Ld. W. 108 
Cazalet, P. R. 208 
Chadwick, 311. A. 
555 
Chambars, 450 
Chambers, E. 229. 
J. 328. J.D. 312. 
W. S. 658 
Champney, E. 446 
Chandler, 221 
Charles, S. 332 
Chapman, T. 442 
Charlton, W.H. 311 
Chaytor, J. C. 334, 
556 
Chesterfield, C’tess, 
641 
Chetwynd, Vise.424 
Chichester, C. 331, 
J. H. 220 
Childers, J. B. 424 
Chilver, A. B. 657 
Chisholm, J. 555 
Chiswell, C. 332 
Chitterden, W. 220 
Chitty, H. 219, 442 
Cholmondeley, Lady 
H. 530 
Christian, Capt.334 
Christie, 192 


4 


Index to Names. 
Church, J. 2. J.M. Cornish, T. M. 100 Dasant, 192 


221. §. 641 
Churchill, C.W.554. 
E, 484 
Clarke, Lieut. 446. 
A. 100 Hz. 100, 
207, 208. J. 108, 


442. R. 558. T. 
450. T. F. 109. 
W. B. 530 


Clarkson, W. 530 
Clavering, J. 100 
Clayton, C. 87 
Cleaver, J. 552 
Cleland, J. 553 
Clerke, A. 444 
Clifford, H. 312 
Clive, Capt. 222. A. 
554 
Clugston, A. 219 
Cochrane, S. 445 
Cock, S. 444 
Cockburn, H. 640. 
Lt.-Gen.SirW.208 
Cockeraft, Lt. W. 
218 
Cockell, M. 334 
Cocker, M. 221 
Cockeram, T. 331 
Cockerell, R. 312 
Codrington, C. W. 
311 
Coe, F. W. 208 
Coghlan, Lt. R. 111 
Colborne, N. W, R. 
101 
Colebroke, Lt.-Col. 
423 
Cole, P.334. T.328. 
Lt. W. 335 
Colebrooke, Cul.423 
Colhoun, A. 328 
Collingwood, G. 556 
Collins, 100. T. 556 
Collinson, J. 334 
Collis, Z. C. 328 
Colls, T. C. 208 
Collyer, T. 529 
Colquhoun, H. 557 
Connell, Dr.424. A. 
221 
Conyngham, Marq. 
100 
Cooke, H. 529. H. 
G. P. 553 
Cuope, J. 443. W.d. 
311 
Cooper, 558. Mrs. 
log. G. F. 424. 
P. A. 101 
Coote, E. 446 
Copeland, W. T. 641 
Copland, A. 219 


Corry, Vse’tess, 101 
Cory, J. J. 207, 551 
Costa, A. 330. J.M. 
329 
Cotterill, H. M. 221 
Cotton, C. E. 494. 
M. 656 
Courthorpe, M. 641 
Covell, Maj. J. 554 
Cox, 444. Mrs. 641. 
R.A.101. T.529. 
Maj. W. 100 
Cozens, 333 
Crabbe, 2, 332 
Craddock, M. 658 
Craig, H. 530. Lte 
Col. T. 557 
Craigie, Ld. 111 
Crampton, 529 


Craven, B.E. L. 101. 
J. 442. 
Crewe, 424 


Creyke, S. 207 
Croft, F.G. 331. R. 
530 
Crofton, 328 
Crofty, Major F.C, 
221, 446, 661 
Crombie, A. 424 
Crompton, J. 8. 530 
Croome, J. 440 
Croushaw, C, W. 332 
Crosse, J. D. O. 530 
Crow, W. 446 
Cruikshank, P. 530 
Cumin, W. 424 
Cumming, 424 
Cunningham, A.312 
Curran, W. H. 207 
Currie, M. A. 330 
Cursham, L. 530 
Curteis, E. 441 
Curtis, H. 530 
Curwen, 333 
Curzon, E. C. 101 
Cutliffe, T. C. 555 
Dacres, S. C, 424 
Dalby, M. A. 312 
Daltry, E. 108 
Daman, A. 312 
Danford, R. 444 
Daniel,E.332. M.L. 


641 
Daniell, E. 101. P. 
445 
Darby, M. B. 207 
D’Arcey, Lieut.-Col. 
208 
Darch, T. 443 
Darnley, Countess, 


101 
Darrell, J. H. 311 


679 


Dashwood, 424 
Daubeny, A.F.52 
Davey, H. 445 
Davies, 334. Lieut.- 
Col. F. J.312. R. 
208. R. W. P.208. 
T. S. 207 
Davis, J. F. 207 
Davison, C. 530, J. 
659. M. 641 
Davy, C. 207 
Dawkins, Lt.-Col. 
424 
Day, C. 424 
Dean, E, 311 
Deane, J. B. 101. 
R. 33]. R.S. 101 
Deans, G, 219 
Debary, A. 445 
Deering, H, 221 
Delmege, J. 424 
Dench, R. 208 
Denison, W. 552 
Dent, J. 444. W.335 
Dering, C. E. 101 
Dissaix, Gen. 659 
Dew, J. W. 553 
Dibsdale, W. 208 
Dickson, D J.H.425 
Digby, E. 331 
Dillon, R. 328 
Dix, E.530. M. ib. 
Dixon,R.424. W.H. 
207 
Docking, A. 445 
Dodd, J. 328, 445 
Dodson, Dr. J. 529. 
J. 640 
Dodsworth, W. 640 
Donelan, Capt. 222 
Donnithorne, E, H. 
312 
Donovan, 222 
Doran, C. L. 555 
Dormer, M. 333 
Douce, 226 
Douglas, H. 529 
Dover, L. K. 445 
Dow, A. 550 
Dowdeswell, 
D. 44 
Dowding, 192 
Dowling, J. G. 529 
Downes, J. 640 
Downs, P. 220 
Doyle, E. 208 
D’Oyley, T. 207 
Drake, C. D. M. 424 
Draper, T. 554 
Drew, J. 656. Capt. 
J. R. 220 
Drewe, L:.-Col. 331 


331. 
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Drewett, P. 333 
Drummond, C. 207 
Dry, T. 311 
Du Bowlay,’E. 641 
Dacrow, J. 108 
‘Duff, Maj.-Gen. Sir 
A. 100. C. 641 
Dugdale, D. S.-530 
Duke, A. 221, 312 
Duokinfeild, H. R. 
. 640 
Duncannon, Lord, 
207 bis. 
Duncombe, T.S. 207 
Dundonald, Coun- 
tess 641 
Dungarvon, Vis.445 
Dunluce, Vis.S. 333 
Dunn, W. B. 447 
Dunning, W. 334 
Dunsford, M. 223 
Dunsterville, Lt.- 
Col, 222 
Dupuis, G. J. 641 
Durell, T. V. 101 
Dutton, J. L. 207 
Dyer, Capt. E. 530 
Dyke, H. G. 552. 


Earle, F.C. B. 207 

Eaton, S. 556 

Eckersdale, C. 100 

Edgecumbe, G, 312 

Edmeades, J. 311, 
529 

Edmonstone, Lady, 
530 


Edwards, E. 208, 
441. J. 100. T. 
444 


Egerton, Lady F. 
530. SirP.G. 101 
Eginton, W.R. 446 
Ella, J. 220. J. G. 
328 
Elleock, M. 530 
Ellice, Capt. A. 311. 
C. W.446, E.100, 
312. H.M. 101 
Elliot, G. 83 
Elliott, Capt. C. 207. 
Capt. 557 
Ellis, Lieut. E. 558. 
Maj. H. 111, R. 
641 
Ellison, M. 331 
Elmer, S. 450 
Elphinstone, 
Sir H. 207 
Ely, A. 311 
Emerson, A.L. 332° 
Emmerson, E. 424 


Col. 


15 
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Encombe, Vis. 424 

England, Capt. J. 
207 , 

English, Capt. C. 
530 


Ennismore, Vis- 
countess 101 
Enys, J. S. 101 
Erle, W. 530 
Erskine, C. 334 
Essex, E. 208 
Euston, Earl of 311 
Evans, A, 424. A. 
555. D. 328. J. 
443. Lt.-Col. L. 
208. R. S. 555. 
Everett, G. F. 207 
Every, F. S. 208 
Exmouth, Lord, 639 
Eyre, G. E. 640 
Fairbanks,C.R.63 
Falcon, Capt. 530 
Falkiner, S.E. 312 
Fallowfeild, W. 530 
Fancourt, M. 332 
Fane, F. A.S. 101 
Farebrother, R.M. 
219 


Farmer, Lieut.446 ~ 


Farquhar, J. 656 
Farquharson, A. 331 
Farran, A. 312 
Farrer, W. F. 101 
Faunce, C. 312 
Fawkes, A. 424 
Fazakerley, H. H. 
5320 
Feachem, C. 641 
Fearon, D. R. 641 
Fellowes, A. L. 109 
Fendall, J. 100 
Fennell, E. 641. E. 
101 
Fenning, M. A. 641 


Ferguson,R.C. 100 
Fermanagh, Visc. 
226 


Fernie, J. 641 
Ferrey, 226 
Findlay, 1. 101 
Fisher, 446. E. L. 
641.G, 640. J.T. 
207 
Fitzgerald, Lady 
C. A.€. 223. T. 
530. Capt.T.558 
Fitz Rose 2 
Fitzroy, A. 101. 
F. T. W. C. 208 
Fleming, Vice-Ad. 
3il 
Fleury, H. 31! 
Fletcher, Sir H.208 
Flood, W. 334 


Fludyer, J. H. 100 


Foley, 312. E. K. 


331. T. O. 553 
Follett, R. F. 218 
Foord-Bowes, T.F. 

640 
Foottit, J. 424 
Foot, H. 658 
Forbes, A. 424. 

Lady E. 556. H. 

101. J. A. 530. 

M. 557. Maj. C. 

207 
Ford, 192 
Fordyce, A. 221 
Fordwich, Visc’tess 

101 
Forster, C. 424. J. 

444, W. 660 
Fortescue, J. 100 
Foster, Capt. G. 110 
Fotheringham, Maj. 

641 
Fourdrinier, 101 
Fox, 331. F. 553 
Foy, S. E. 641 
Frampton, M. 101 
Francis, H. 530. 

M. S. 530 
Franklin, Major J. 

554 


Francklyn, E, 221 

Frantham, B. 222 

Fraser, E. 333, 557 
J. 208 

Freeman, W. P. W. 


641, Capt. C.E. 
333 

Fremantle, Lady 
312 


Frere, C. F. 555 
Frost, M. 334 
Fry, R. 558 
Fryer, W. 329 
Fuller, Lt.-Col. F. 
311. Maj. F.423 
J. 660. R. H.641 
Fyers, L. 101 
Gabb, J. F. S. 207 
Gahagan, T. 222 
Gale, C. C. 333, 445 
Galloway, C’tess101 
Gambier, Sir E. J. 
311. G.M. 424 
Garbett, W. 555 
Gardiner, Lord 640. 
C, 221 
Garduer, M. E.444 
Garvey, E. 450 
Gascoyne, Lt.-Col. 
312 
Gaskell, J. 
T. 329 
Gasper, V. 


M. 31}. 


229 


Gaunt, J. B. 331 

Gear, T. 555 

‘George, A. 110 

Gerard, 192 

Gibbons, E. A, 442. 
W. 424 

Gibson, E. 312. H. 
641 


Gilbert,-C. 101. G. 
M. 333. M. 220 
Gillespie, A. 442 
Gillon, W. 493 
Gilpin, 556 
Glazebrook, D. 555 
Glynne, H. 640 
Goddard, W. 440 
Godley, 424 
Gooch, D.}424. D. 
530 
Good, S. 329 
Goodchild, C.N. 311 
Goodeve, A. 656 
Gordon, Maj.D. 207 
Dr. G. H. 443. 
Maj. Sir J. 207. 
Mrs. 110. Lieut.- 
Col. W.222. Capt. 
W. 557 
Gore, A. 100. W.C. 
446 
Gosford,Ear} of 423, 
640 
Gough, D.E. 334 
Govett, J. 109 
Gowan, W. 207 
Gower, J. A. 312. 
W.L. 208 
Gowland, A.A. 424 
Grace, E. 206 
Grafton, Maj. A.312 
Graham, Sir J. 530. 
R. 100. W.H. 312 
Granet, 443 
Grant, R. 100. R. 
207. R. 424 
Gratrix, J. 424 
Greatorex,W.A. 641 
Greaves, A.B. 550. 
G. 311 
Green, J.312. J. H. 
661. R. W. 529 
Greene, C. C. 530. 
H. 444. N. 424 
Greenly, J. 100 
Greenside, C. A. 312 
Greenstreet,Col.311 
Greenwood, J. 556 
Gregory, B. R. 442. 
F. 207. G. 110 
Gretton, M. 656 
Grey, Capt. G. 529. 
Sir G. 423 
Griffith, J. 424. J.P. 
207 
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Griffiths, D.553. E. 
Grimes, M. 555 
Grimshaw, A. 208 
Gripper, T. 444 
Grose, J. R. 446 
Gryles, H.: M. 109 
Guard, J. 311 
Guilford, C’ tess. 207 
Gully, J. 641 
Guthrie, B. 445 
Guy, H. 311 
Gwynn, J. 450 
Gyles, J. F. 653 
Hadow, W. T. 424 
Haes, A.L. 332 
Haggerston, R. 530 
Hales, F. 424 
Hall, Maj. H.B.558. 
F. 222, L. K. 207. 
P.311, P. 424. W. 
110 
Hallett, J. N. 329 
Haley, J. 332 
Halstead, J. 312 
Hamilton, Col. 110. 
A. A. 312. C. 332. 
C. A. 108. J. 101. 
W. T. 207 
Hammersley, W.329 
Hammet, F.J.G. 558 
Hammick, S. L. 207 
Hammont, E. 445. 
Hamond, Sir G. 423 
Hand, J.S. 441 
Hankins, 443 
Hansard, L. 108. S. 
L. 330 
Harbin, J. 221 
Harcourt, W. V. 
207 
Hardcastle, 192 
Hardie, J. 446 
Hardiman 530 
Hardy, Sir T. 311 
Hare 192. C. B. 219 
Harling, M. 111 
Harriman, J. 450 
Harris, B.100. R.556. 
P.B.311. T.N.530 
Harrison, G. H. R. 
530. J. 331, 442, 
555. J.N. 424. R. 
329. W.G. 312 
Hartley, A. E. 208 
Harvey, E.101. G. 
657. R. 444 
Harward, C. 311. 
Capt. R. 312 
Harwood, A. F. 658 
Haslewood, F.F, 101 
Hastie, R. 333 
Hawes, W. 312 


Index to Names. 


Hawker, A. 556 
Hawkes, J. 658 
Hawkey, AJ. 331 
Hawkins, B.D. 424. 
C. 311 
Hawley, W.H.T. 640 
Hawtrey, E.C. 311 
Hay,A.L.100. C.530. 
Lady T. 312 
Hayes, C. W. 219. 
J. 333 
Hazlewood 446 
Heald, G. 108 
Heard,Col. St.J. 445 
Heathfield, R. 530 
Heatly, P. 219 
Heaven, H. E. 101 
Heber, Mrs. 110 
Heberden, F. 208 
Hebert, C. 208 
Helyar, E, 334. G. 
220 
Hennecart 659 
Henslowe, H. M. G. 
444 
Hepburn, 
G. S, 220 
Hepworth, M. 445 
Herbert, C. P. 444 
Hetherington, A.A. 
108. H. 530 
Hewson, Lt. 558,641 
Hewitt, Capt.C.110. 
G. 207 
Hexham, R. 562 
Hickey, J. 658. W. 
311 
Hickman, Lieut.221 
Hicks, J. C. 424 
Hiern, H. 207 
Higgins, A. P. 446. 
B. 559 
Hildrop, J. 2, 114 
Hill, 2. Lt.-Col. 101. 
Lieut. 446. E.333. 
Ld. G. A. 641. Lt. 
F.C. 558, M.555. 
M. D. 101. Capt. 
M.S. 442. R.424 
Hilton, E, 530 
Hincks, H. 641 
Hinde, Lt, W. B.558 
Hippisley, A. J. 312 
Hitcheocks, A. 446 
Hoare, W. H. 312 
Hobbouse, Joanna 
10). Sir J.C. 207 
bis. 811 
Hobson, R. J. 100 
Hockin, W. 207 
Hocking, J. 222 
Hodge, J. 656 
Hodgson, A. J. 335. 


A. 110. 


GEnT. Mac. Vor, II. 


Col. C. 641. J.M. 
529. 8. 110 
Hogarth, L. 442 
Holberton,T.H. 640 
Holehouse, C. 219 
Holford 657 
Holliday, J. 331 
Hollis, Capt. W. 641 
Holmes, M.219. W. 
311 
Holmesdale, Visc. 
208 


Hone, J. F. 208 
Hook, Lt.-Col. 558 
Hooper, Maj. E. 100 
Hope, Maj. F. 312. 
H. P. 312. W. F. 
83 
Hopkinson,S.E.311. 
K. 218 
Horn, H. 424 
Hornby, A. 109 
Horne, 334 
Horniblow, S. 658 
Hose, J. 443 
Hoseason, A. C. 333 
Hosken, J. 312 
Hothan, E. 207. E. 
333 
Hough, H. 334 
Hovenden, Maj.311, 
423 
Howard, R. 311 
Howell, E. 444, H. 
553 
Howes, E. 87 
Hoyland, C. W. 312 
Hubble, 338 
Huddleston, G.554 
Hudson, Capt. 641 
Hughes, J. 208 
Hugill, J. 100 
Hull, Col. 208 
Hulton, A. 443 
Hume, E. 100. E. 
333 
Humfrey, M. 641 
Hurst, S. S. 311 
Hurt, C. 443, 658. 
S. 658 
Hustwick, R. 311 
Hutchinson, H. S. 
222 
Hutton, H. F. 529. 
H. F. 530. R. 424 
Hyndeman,E.C. 558 
Hyndman, E.C. 554 
Idle, J. 312 
Ilderton, T. 530 
Illedge, J. 207 
Inglefield,Capt. 312 
Inglis, W. 330 
Ings, E. 101 
4R 
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Tones, E. 333 

Irvine, G. 334 

Isted, B. 220 

Ive, A. 555 

Ives, E. 220, 332 

Ivie, J. 101 

Ivory, J. 207 

Jackson, E. 424. G. 
552. L. H. 101 

Jacob, E.101. P. 
3ll 

James, E. 207. Cap. 
H. 222 

Jaquet, P. 558 

Jarrett, R. 100 

Jarvis, S. R. 423 

Jauncey, H. F. 445 

Jeans, E. 208 

Jebb, Capt. 312. 
M.A, 530. R.G. 
208 

Jeffreys, A. E. 445 

Jenkins, E, 110. G, 
T. 221. G. T. 334 

Jenner, C. H. 424, 
G, P. 331. Sir H. 
641 

Jennings, J. 444. M. 
530 

Jermyn, LadyK.207. 

Jervis, M. H.G. 208. 
W. H. 529 

Jeune, F. 311 

Johnson, A. 529. C. 
641. E.424, M. 
440. T. 553 

Johnstone,A.M.208. 
A. 312% C.J.C. 
641. J. 553 

Jolly, J. P. 114 

Jones, D. 100. F.R. 
101. H.T. 101. 
J. 207. J. 424. J. 
440. R. O. 661. 
S.R.S.658. T.557. 
W. 108 

Jordan, M, 332 

Justice, F, 424 

Kaye, Sir J.L.L. 101 

Keeling, W. 329 

Keith, Cap. J. 222 

Kelly 2. Lt. J. 333. 
Maj. W. 331. W. 
640 

Kemble, F.A. 208 

Kennedy, J. 312. T. 
.S. 222 

Kennett, B. 562 

Kent, Lady S. M. 
656 

Kenyon, T. 207 

Kenrick, F. 446 
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Warren 444. C, 219. 
E. 10s. P. A. 221 
Watkins,Cap.A. 222 
Watkinson, G. 556 
Watson, J. 109. Lt. 
Col. T.C.558. W. 
660 
Watt, H. 110 
Watton, J. 114 
Watts, W. 312 
Way, H. H. 311 
Wayett, W. 424 
Waymouth, F. 445 
Wearing, R. 640 
Webster 440. T.529 
Wedderburne, L. 
424 
Wedge, F. 333 
Welby, R. E. 657 
Welde, S. 219 
Weldon, J. L. 641 
Weller, R. 637 
Welles, 450 
Wells, C. 440. Adm. 
Sir J. 529 
Wendover, R. 562 
Wentworth, G. W. 
443 
West, H.551. M.331 
Westbrook, J. 658 
Westenra, H.R. 101 
Westley, E. 444. W. 
ib. 
Westmacott, D. M. 
658 
Weston, L. 109 
Wetherell, C. 446 
Wharton, H. 657 
Whateley, W. 424 
Wheler, W. 440 
Whinfield, T. 657 
Whisbaw, A. 445 
Whitaker 2. P. 332. 
W. H. 641 
Whitbread, S. 312 
Whiteburst, J. 657 
White, A. 443. A. 
554. J.C. 558. H. 
556. R. L. 208 
Whitefourd, G. 529 
Whiter, C. W. 529 
Whittingham,P.329 
Whittle, D. 329 
Whitworth, N. H. 
424 
Whyte, J. R. 529 
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Wickstead, C. 641 
Wight, A. 311 
Wigley, M.C.M. 641 
Wigney, J.N. P 
Wilberforce, H. W. 
312 
Wilkins, F. M. lol 
Wiikinson, J. 554. 
T. 556 
Willesford, F. T. B. 
311 


Williams, A. 530. C. 
L. 557. F. 101. G, 
530, 554, 658. G. 
H. 111. H. 554. 
T. 555. V. 64). 
W. 530 

Willimott, R. 443 

Willis, M. 554 

Willmott, E. 424 

Willock, Capt. F.G, 
335 

Wilmot, Sir R. 661 

Wilson 192. Lt.Col. 
D. 219, 330. J. 
101. Maj. J. 100, 
M. F. 333. S. 331 

Wimbusb, E. 554 

Winckworth,W.554 

Wingfield, E.0. 101. 
R. B. 529 

Winstanley, C. 446 

Wint, E. 657 

Winterton, C’tess, 
101 

Wither, H. J. B.530 

Witherington, W. 
330 

Witt, Dr. 83 

Wodehouse,C.N.207 
H. L. 312 

Wollaston, L. 530 

Wood, Maj. 557. G, 
312. J.R.640. R. 
444. W. 555. Cap, 
W.H. 557. 

Woodcock, A.E.332 

Woodgate, H. 555 

Woodhuuse, R. 442, 
659 

Woodmass 207 

Woodruff, J. 424 

Woodward, R. 312 

Worcester, Marq. 
207 

Wordsworth, F. F. 
312 

Worsop, M. A. 312 

Worth, M.C. S. 530 

Wortham, T. 555 

Wright, C. 530, 555. 
C. W. 554, Capt. 
J. 218 
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Wrottesley, J. 207 Wylde, T.219.Maj. M.J.640 Yorke 312 
Wyatt, A.M. 311. W. 529 Yates, Sir T. C.558 Young, J. 446 
W.R.-312 Wylie, E. 312 Yenn, A. 530 Yule, J. 442 

Wyche, C, 442 Wynyard, M.C. 442. Yeo, R. 450 





LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS TO THE VOLUME. 





*,* Those marked thus * are Vignettes, printed with the letter-press. 


View of Great Chalfield Manor House, Wilts. .................. 
*Representations of Encaustic Tiles found at Exeter.......... 

New Library of Lambeth Palace. .............. 

View of Southwick Church, Sussex ............se00e05 setenacees cn tee 
Front View and Hall of Croydon Palace, Surrey. .......2.2.0++ ceeeeesee +249 
*Gate-house of Croydon Palace.............00+ apbicipaaepudescke Me 
*Ground-plan of Croydon Palace ...........ssececeececececee 

*Garden front of Croydon Palace ........+..... 
Selden’s House at Salvington, Sussex ..........sseceecsceeceees eccccece ss 250 
*Fac-simile of a Latin Inscription carved by Selden ...............000000+257 
*Autograph Of Selden. 2.2.2.6 ccccsvcccccccccccccscccccsecesecccccsees coBG 
*Anglo-Saxon Coins found at Hexham..........00.0 - secsesececccescees 204 
Ancient Cross in Nevern Church-yard, co. Pembroke. ...........+.0+0++++369 
Pennies of Edward IV. Richard III. and Henry VII. coined at York. ...... ib. 
*Figure of Adam Kraft, in the Church of St. Lawrence, at Nuremberg....387 
*Norman Font in Hereford Cathedral............c.seeeceeecseeeceeeeees +388 
View of St. Giles’s Church, Oxford........ccce0 secccccccccceccccccseees462 
*Plan, showing the Conflagration of the two Houses of Parliament .......480 
*Font at Corbeny, near Rheims. .............- 


View of the three Barrows at Gristhorpe, Yorkshire, with representations 
of a British Coffin and other antiquities . .........cececcccccccceeceeeesO32 





ErRAtTA.—P. 81, b. J. 17 from bottom, read Cottingham.—P. 221, 1. 6, and 561,.1. 1, for Crotty 
read Crofty.—P. 233, for Dekin read Aikin, and for Collin read Cottin.—P. 273, |. 13, for nations 
read natives.—P. 322, 1.6, the Town and Country Magazine was not published by Harrison.—P. 425, 
1.4, for 1792 read 1772.—P. 426, the surname of the Antrim family Macdonned/ not Macdonned. 
—P. 427, Lady Glentworth’s Christian name Anmabella not Arabella.—P. 442, 1. 2 from bottom, 
for Cadwell read Caddeil.—P. 444, for Massareene read Massereene. Mr. Lane, father of Lady 
dowager Massereene, was not an “ Esq.”—P, 445, for Viscount Dungarvon read Dungarvan.— 
P. 519, b. 1. 13 from bottom, for Boroughs read Borough; and for Plan read Plans.—l. 4 from 
bottom, add, mine inches to a mile.—P. 590, 1. 14, after The Crown, add—In St. Pancras Parish ;— 
The Crown.—P. 641, the marriage of Lord Norreys, has not taken place, and the rumour of such 
a thing as intended, was contradicted.—P. 659. The present Lord Exmouth is Edward, who did not 
die, but*is living in India. Percy is the second son.—P. 660, for Cutfield read Catsfield.—Sir P. 


Palmer Acland, now only surviving son of Sir John Acland, by Elizabeth Fuller, has taken the name 
and arms of Fuller in addition, 





